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DECEMBER MEETING, 1905. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the November meeting was read and ap- 
proved ; and the Librarian submitted the customary list of 
donors to the Library. 

Hon. John Lathrop, one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, was elected a Resident Member; and Mr. 
Hubert Hall, of the Public Record Office, London, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

The President, on behalf of the Council, called attention 
to the following extract from the Report of Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy, recently submitted to 
Congress : — 

The Frigate " Constitution." 

Erroneous or greatly exaggerated reports as to the condition of the 
old frigate " Constitution " now at the Boston navy-yard led recently 
to some popular agitation looking to the preservation of this ship as 
a national relic, and also to much discussion as to the most appro- 
priate and becoming method of perpetuating the memory of the naval 
victories with which her name is associated. 

In dealing with this question it is important to bear in mind that 
the vessel now at Charlestown is not the vessel with which Hull cap- 
tured the " Guerriere." Some portion of the materials from that ship 
was undoubtedly used in building the new one, to which her name was 
subsequently given, but probably only a very small part of these mate- 
rials can be now identified with any confidence, and, in any event, it is 
quite certain that they constituted only a very small part of the struc- 
ture of the new ship. To exhibit the " Constitution " therefore as the 
genuine " Old Ironsides," charging, as has been proposed, a fee for 
permission to inspect her, and using the amount thus earned to bear 
the expense of her preservation, would not only ill accord with the 
dignity of the Government, but would amount to obtaining money 
under false pretences. 

The further suggestion that she should be rebuilt on her old lines 
with new materials would involve a perfectly unjustifiable waste of 
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public money, since when completed, at a cost of certainly several 
hundred thousand dollars, she would be absolutely useless. Never- 
theless, I think it would be wise and becoming to commemorate in 
some proper way the victories of the old " Constitution," and I sug- 
gest that this be done in the same way in which it was done when the 
frigate was rebuilt — that is to say, I suggest that so much of the 
materials of the present ship as can be shown to have belonged to 
the original " Constitution," and to be also of some utility, or at least 
of no detriment, on board a modern ship of war, be transferred to a 
new vessel to be named the " Constitution," and that the remainder 
of the ship be broken up. 

If, for purely sentimental reasons, it be thought that this supposed 
veteran of our old wars is entitled to a maritime end, she might be 
used as a target for some of the ships in our North Atlantic fleet and 
sunk by their fire. I think the new vessel ought to be one outside of 
the regular estimate for the increase of the Navy, built, first of all, to 
perpetuate the memory of the " Constitution," but so constructed that 
in all respects she will compare favorably with the finest vessels of her 
type now afloat. 

This type, it appears to me, ought to be that of an armored cruiser, 
since the late " Constitution " was not a ship of the line, but a frigate, 
and armored cruisers at the present day correspond in a general way 
to what frigates were in her day. I suggest, therefore, that an 
armored cruiser on the general model of the " West Virginia " and 
" Colorado," but larger and swifter, and with all the improvements 
suggested by the latest phase of naval science, be authorized to be 
built and named the " Constitution," and that she take the place of 
the present old frigate on our Navy register. 

In submitting the foregoing extract, the President stated 
that his first impression on reading in the papers a synopsis 
of the recommendations of Secretary Bonaparte had been that 
the Secretary proposed finally to dispose of the " Constitu- 
tion " in a dramatic, and indeed somewhat sensational, way; 
— she was to find a burial in what might be deemed her 
native element, the funeral services on the occasion to be of 
impressive character. The modern Navy were to salute the 
old " Fighting Frigate " as she sank beneath the waves. A 
unique military funeral seemed to be the central idea. On 
reading the foregoing extract in full, however, no one can fail 
to be struck, and most disagreeably impressed, with a certain 
levity of tone and treatment running through it, — a flippancy, 
as it were, in no way creditable, and, as matter of taste, most 
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objectionable. Mr. Bonaparte seemed, in fact, disposed to 
treat the " Constitution," and the sentiment entertained 
towards her, as something bordering closely on the inexpli- 
cable and ridiculous. For instance : — in connection with the 
present ship, he makes use of the term " false pretences," and 
again speaks of her as a " supposed, veteran " of our old wars ; 
finally, he suggests that she " might be used as a target." 
Such language is little less than an affront to what the 
Secretary sees fit to denominate the " purely sentimental " 
feeling very generally entertained towards the most famous 
ship of our navy. The argument advanced that the present 
hulk, now docked at Charlestown, is not the vessel of our 
naval victories, and that " only a portion of the materials 
from that ship " are in the framework now bearing its name, 
is wholly beside the question. The present " Constitution," 
as she lies at the wharf next the Charlestown Navy Yard, is by 
continuous construction and unbroken life just as much the 
old " Constitution" of 1812, which captured the " Guerriere," 
the " Java," the " Cyane " and the " Levant," as the present 
" Victory," moored in the royal Navy Yard at Portsmouth, is 
the " Victory " with which Nelson broke the Franco-Spanish 
line at Trafalgar, and in the cock-pit of which he died. In 
case this Society presents another memorial in behalf of 
the " Constitution," the same argument might, with equal 
force, be advanced against its reception. It would be a case 
of " false pretences,? inasmuch as the Massachusetts Historical 
Society now contains no single member of those originally 
composing it, and for over sixty years has borne the name of 
no such member on its roll. Moreover, it has changed its 
local habitation five times at least, and there are in its present 
habitation — which stands, it might incidentally be stated, 
on what was a marsh at the time of the Society's organization 
— few articles pertaining to its earlier and, possibly, its better 
days. It has indeed twelve Windsor chairs which can be iden- 
tified as purchased six years before the "Constitution" was 
launched ; but, to make the parallelism of the two cases quite 
perfect, it should here be observed that these chairs have under- 
gone frequent repair and constant renewal, so that, in the lan- 
guage of the honorable Secretary, " only a very small part of 
these [interesting articles of furniture] can be now identified 
with any confidence, and, in any event, it is quite certain that 
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they constitute only a very small part of the [belongings] of the 
[present Society]." The so-called Massachusetts Historical 
Society, therefore, is a fraud ; and a memorial from it should 
be treated as one submitted on " false pretences," or, at best, 
upon considerations " purely sentimental " in character. 

Were such an argument advanced, our Society would 
doubtless consider it a senseless impertinence. Yet it could 
be quite as effectively used against us as against the frigate 
" Constitution " here, or the battle-ship " Victory" there. 

Under these circumstances the President said it was, in the 
judgment of the Council, expedient that immediate steps be 
taken by the Society to influence by all possible proper means 
the action of those in whose hands the preservation of the 
historic frigate rests. 

The Council, therefore, has directed the following vote to 
be prepared and submitted to the Society, recommending its 
passage : — 

Voted, That the communication relating to the disposition to be 
made of the frigate " Constitution " be referred back to the Council 
with instructions to cause a memorial to be prepared, and submitted 
in the name of the Society to the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
the Congress of the United States, protesting against the adoption of 
either course recommended by Secretary Bonaparte, and expressing 
anew the views of this Society as to preservation of the historic frigate 
as set forth in its memorials of January 14, 1897, and December 30, 
1903, heretofore prepared and submitted. 

The question was then put, and the foregoing vote was 
unanimously passed. 

The resignations of Mr. John C. Palfrey, a Resident Mem- 
ber, and of Hon. William A. Courtenay, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, a Corresponding Member, were received and 
accepted. 

Mr. Samuel S. Shaw communicated the memoir of the 
late Uriel H. Crocker which he had been appointed to pre- 
pare for publication in the Proceedings. 

The President said : — 

Again the painful duty devolves upon me of announcing 
vacancies in our roll of resident membership. Since we last 
met, two of those not infrequently here seen have passed over 
to the silent majority. The Hon. Stephen Salisbury fell a 
victim to pneumonia at Worcester, Thursday, November 16 ; 
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and on Thursday, the 23rd, William Phineas Upham died at 
his home in Newtonville. 

In the case of the first, I shall presently call upon his towns- 
man and our associate, Mr. Waldo Lincoln, for the character- 
ization usual in such cases, confining myself to a simple 
statement of Mr. Salisbury's connection with the Society. 
Elected a Resident Member November 10, 1881, at the time of 
his death his name stood twenty-second on our roll. Serving 
his term as member of the Council from April, 1895, to April, 
1896, Mr. Salisbury, at the December meeting, 1889, paid trib- 
ute to Charles Deane at the memorial meeting held at the 
house of our late associate Robert C. Winthrop, Jr. In 1891 
he presented the report of the Committee on the Library and 
the Cabinet ; and at the January meeting, 1895, he offered a 
tribute to Dr. Ellis, my predecessor in this chair. That Mr. 
Salisbury took an active interest in historical investigation, 
especially in matters connected with Central American coun- 
tries, is well known. Less interested in the field of historical 
research to which this Society has more particularly devoted 
itself, he was more closely associated with our sister organiza- 
tion, the American Antiquarian Society, of which he was for 
many years president. A meeting of the Council of that So- 
ciety was held yesterday, at which appropriate notice was 
taken of Mr. Salisbury, and his liberal benefactions to the So- 
ciety of which he was the head received recognition. But his 
name also appears among our own benefactors, a bequest in 
our favor of $5,000 being among the numerous legacies speci- 
fied in his will. 

Born in Salem, January 19, 1836, William Phineas Upham 
graduated at Harvard in 1856, exactly twenty years later ; and 
it is a somewhat curious coincidence that both Mr. Salisbury 
and Mr. Upham were members of the class in which I also 
was graduated. First and last, the names of four members of 
that class have been inscribed on the resident roll of the So- 
ciety. Three of them were alive at its last meeting ; at this, I 
only remain. Mr. Upham was elected in November, 1875. 
He thus was a member just thirty years ; and it is curiously 
suggestive of the rapid passage of time, and the changes 
wrought thereby, that, immediately after the election to the 
Society of one whose name now stands only twelfth from the 
head of our roll, preliminary steps were taken looking to 
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the participation of the Society in the centennial observances 
of 1876, then about to be held ; and which, to some of us, do n,ot 
now seem remote. The father of Mr. Salisbury, bearing also 
the name of Stephen, then stood twenty -fourth on our roll, 
and the death of Mr. Upham's father, Charles W. Upham, 
had been announced at the meeting of the previous month. 
The present dean of the Society then stood forty-fourth in 
the order of seniority. Throughout our membership Mr. 
Upham's name appears next my own. 

Mr. Upham's contributions to the Society were both numer- 
ous and valuable. Though never on its Council, he was a 
member of the Committee to Nominate Officers in the years 
1877, 1878, 1879 and 1880. In 1891 he served on the Com- 
mittee on the Library and the Cabinet. His contributions to 
our Proceedings were almost too numerous to specify. In 
1880 he prepared a memoir of Mr. John Glen King ; in 1895, 
one of Dr. Henry Wheatland. At the March meeting of 1878 
he communicated to the Society copies of papers relating to 
Major Robert Pike. At the June meeting, 1884, he presented 
Winthrop's map of Eastern Massachusetts. A year later he 
brought to the Society's notice certain of the early Court files 
of Suffolk County. At the November meeting, 1891, he com- 
mented upon the value of Governor Winthrop's map. At the 
January meeting of 1892 he read a paper on the shorthand in 
Lawrence Hammond's Journal ; in November, 1894, a similar 
paper on the shorthand in Danforth's Plan ; and in March, 
1901, and February, 1902, papers on the shorthand of Jonathan 
Edwards; in 1893 a paper on Governor Leverett's Instructions 
to Captain Daniel Henchman ; in November, 1896, a com- 
munication upon the Suffolk Court Files, and one on the 
manuscripts in the custody of the Boston Athenaeum. In 
November, 1897, he furnished a paper on the Canada expedi- 
tion of 1747 ; and in May, 1899, a paper on the note-book of 
Edward Taylor. The last paper communicated by him was 
in November, 1902, and was on works in our own Library 
relating to shorthand. 

Mr. Upham confessedly stood among the most erudite and 
best known antiquarians of New England ; and his historical 
inclinations came to him by inheritance. The son of his 
father, whose studies on Salem Witchcraft are so well known, 
this historical trend was with him matter of heredity on both 
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sides, for his mother was a sister of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Singularly industrious and well trained for the work, Mr. 
Upham was for many years engaged in the restoring, classify- 
ing and indexing of the manuscript records of Essex and 
Suffolk counties. Naturally, he became a high authority on 
the early history of both. He was the author of numerous 
pamphlets on antiquarian subjects, and, at the time of his 
death, had nearly completed, in collaboration with our associ- 
ate Mr. Noble, an edition of that portion of the records of the 
Court of Assistants of Massachusetts Bay not yet published. 
But it was in the systems of shorthand in use during the 
colonial period that he was pre-eminent. The skill* in this 
work laboriously by him acquired, unhappily not susceptible 
of transfer, is now forever lost. To him only was it possible 
to decipher manuscripts otherwise, and now, undecipherable. 
Those learned in that specialty refer to his recovery of the 
phonetic alphabet employed by Jonathan Edwards as a most 
notable achievement. Exceptionally unobtrusive, as I have 
said, always modest in deportment, never self-assertive, untir- 
ing in his devotion to any task he assumed, the loss of Mr. 
Upham is one not readily made good. The niche he filled was 
neither large nor prominent ; but there is reason to fear it is 
one destined to remain long unfilled. 

Looking down the list of our Society in search of some one 
to utter here to-day the usual and proper tribute for one who, 
throughout a life stretching to the allotted years of man, did 
conscientiously and well the work allotted him to do, I found 
only his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Noble. To him the prepa- 
ration of the memoir will be assigned. Under these circum- 
stances I, his college classmate of fifty years ago, assume, and 
I fear most inadequately fulfil, the present task. 

Mr. Waldo Lincoln, having been called on, said : — 

The death of Stephen Salisbury deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice of his character in that he was almost the last of his 
name and actually the last of the Worcester branch of the 
family which for nearly one hundred and fifty years has been 
representative of the highest and best in our New England life. 
The extinction of an old Puritan family name is almost a 
calamity, and although the name of Salisbury still exists in this 
country, it is from other ancestors than him from whom our 
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deceased friend could trace his descent. With the exception of 
one distant cousin now living, but of advanced age and without 
sons, Stephen Salisbury, who was never married, left no rela- 
tives bearing the family patronymic. His earliest paternal 
ancestor, so far as traced, was John Salisbury, " a mariner/* 
whose name first appears in a tax list of a precinct in Boston, 
of the probable date 1689. Though twice married, he left but 
one son who had descendants, namely, Nicholas, who was " a 
small merchant " in Boston, and married Martha Saunders, 
daughter of Josiah Saunders, "a mariner," of Boston. His 
youngest son, Stephen, the first of that name, removed to 
Worcester in 1767 and established, in company with his elder 
brother, Samuel, a branch of their Boston business house, by 
which he laid the foundations of a fortune which placed his 
son Stephen, and his grandson Stephen, our late member, 
among the wealthiest citizens of Worcester County. Since 
then the name of Stephen Salisbury has been so associated 
in the town and city of Worcester with all public enterprises 
and private and public charities that it is difficult to realize that 
the name can no longer be invoked in aid of worthy objects. 

Born March 31, 1835, and left motherless at the early age of 
eight years, the character of the younger Stephen was largely 
formed by his father, a gentleman of the old school, whom 
many of you may remember, of whom he was, as he himself 
says, " his sole constant companion for more than thirty 
years." He was educated in private and public schools in 
Worcester and Boston until he entered Harvard College in 
1852, where he was graduated in 1856. He immediately went 
to Europe, where he passed two years partly in travel and 
partly in continuing his studies at Berlin' and Paris. Return- 
ing to Worcester in 1858, he studied law at Worcester and 
the Harvard Law School, and was admitted to the Worcester 
Bar in 1863. This was to prepare him for the care of the 
large property of his father, of which he was to be the sole 
heir, rather than with a view to practice. Meanwhile he 
visited Yucatan, a visit which he repeated in 1885, and be- 
came much interested in the antiquities of that country, which 
led him to provide means for further explorations of existing 
ruins and to the publication of three books on Maya History. 
At his father's death, in 1884, he succeeded to his prominent 
position in Worcester society, and inherited his wealth, — a 
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wealth which he has always administered more as a trustee 
for the public good than for his own pleasure. 

He was of a very modest and unassuming character, ex- 
tremely courteous and dignified, not readily excited and sel- 
dom angered, a good hater but a better friend, and a friend 
once made was his friend for life. He was somewhat slow of 
thought, but, his opinion once formed on any subject, he was 
extremely tenacious of his views and seldom changed them. 
He was neither facile in speech nor ready with his pen, yet 
he frequently surprised his friends by the aptness of a word 
or phrase after a somewhat labored search for the right ex- 
pression. Though possessed of more public spirit than per- 
haps any other man in Worcester, he took but little part in 
public life, — a membership of three years in the Worcester 
Common Council and of the same period in the Massachusetts 
Senate completing his record in this respect ; but he was al- 
ways conscientious and painstaking in his work and a valuable 
member of those bodies. His positions of trust were many and 
varied, and he gave to each the best that was in him. The 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, of which he was president 
for several years until shortly before his death, the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings, of which he became president 
in 1882, the Worcester National Bank, where he succeeded his 
father as president in 1884, and innumerable other institutions 
with which he was connected as trustee or director, can all 
bear witness to the fidelity and devotion which he brought to 
any position of trust. He was free and bounteous in his char- 
ities, every worthy appeal public or private finding in him 
a ready sympathizer and liberal giver. His sense of duty was 
almost abnormally developed, and seemed to rule all his ac- 
tions. Unless prevented by absence from town or illness, he 
never failed to attend divine service at the First Unitarian 
Church, of which he was a member, though perhaps no more 
devout or of stronger religious views than others ; and speak- 
ing of this, he once said to a friend, " Do you suppose I always 
go because I want to? There are many times when I would 
rather stay away, but I go because I think I ought." Were 
more of us endued with the same spirit, there would be less 
complaint of empty churches. 

In later life he became very pessimistic ; the state of soci- 
ety, the manners and morals of public and private life, all 
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seemed to him in a hopeless condition. He had been brought 
up in another school, and perhaps lived too long for his own 
happiness under customs with which he was not in sympathy 
and to which he could not be reconciled. 

With all his active duties he found much time to give to 
historical matters, though his literary contributions, aside 
from the Maya books already mentioned, were not extensive. 
He became a member of the American Antiquarian Society in 
1863, and was its president from 1887 until his death; was 
member of the American Geographical Society, the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, the Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y 
Estadistica, the Conservatorio Yucatico, and became a member 
of this Society in 1881. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson spoke of the peculiar qualities of the 
Salisbury family. He said that his father's first wife was a 
Salisbury, and he (Mr. Higginson) was taken up to Worcester 
as a child to visit at the house of the two Misses Salisbury, who 
had some celebrated kittens which had impressed his memory 
for life. When he went to Worcester to live in 1847, he 
noticed the peculiar shyness of the elder Stephen Salisbury, 
father of our late deceased associate, and when his mother in- 
quired about him, could only describe him as a man walking 
very fast, but at the very edge of the sidewalk, as if wishing to 
keep out of the way of every one whom he met. On this she 
replied, " If you had known his father, you would not be sur- 
prised at any shyness in him, because he was brought up to 
think that every one in the world was trying to get his money 
away from him." While this training had not made the son 
in any respect mean or selfish in the use of money, it had left 
a habit of over-caution which disinclined him to take any risks 
of misuse or to enter upon any new enterprise without showing 
something which seemed to poorer men a quite exaggerated 
distrust. It is a remarkable historic fact that just after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, this shyness became sud- 
denly diminished, because Mr. Salisbury's sympathies were 
given to the cause of the Union most heartily. Instead of 
keeping on the outer edge of the sidewalk, he was more likely 
to stop and speak to you as he passed. He gave most liberally 
for the soldiers, and, after the war, was very thoughtful about 
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employing them in all ways, — a thing which large capitalists 
were very apt to forget in those days. There was a story of him 
that on one occasion he was said to have pointed out to a vis- 
itor three men at work in his large hay-field with the remark 
that all three of them were returned soldiers. " The one near- 
est to us," he said, " was a private soldier and is the best man 
I ever employed in a hay-field. The one next to him was a 
lieutenant and works fairly well ; but the one beyond him was 
a captain, and if that is the way they deteriorate as they ascend 
in rank, you will not find me hiring a brigadier-general to 
work for me at any price." 

This was Stephen Salisbury, father of our late lamented 
associate, and it was very interesting to see in the son the 
lingering remnant of this hereditary shyness, joined with an in- 
creased development of that generosity which the Civil War 
taught to his father. It is a thing to be deeply regretted that 
so strongly marked a type of the old New England blood 
should have passed away in him. It may be said of the son, 
as was said of the father in that eloquent tribute paid to him 
by the Hon. John D. Washburn before this Society, that, 
more than any other citizen of Massachusetts, he resembled in 
his position and opportunities an English nobleman in the 
great hereditary interests he controlled and the unquestioned 
headship of the community in which he lived. 

Mr. G. Stanley Hall said : — 

I cannot forbear to add a word to Mr. Lincoln's excellent 
paper. I was not intimate with Mr. Salisbury, but for fifteen 
years have seen much of him in a fortnightly club to which we 
both belonged, and as a trustee of Clark University. He was 
an only son, was educated in private schools until he entered 
college, and there lived in private families, and never, I am told, 
in a college building. After his graduation, his professional 
studies, and some years of foreign travel, when he returned to 
Worcester, his father, who was a man of strong personality 
and large affairs, kept most of his business in his own hands 
until his death. These facts of themselves account for some of 
Mr. Salisbury's traits. When rather suddenly the whole bur- 
den of his ancestral estate devolved upon his shoulders, the new 
sense of responsibility, his friends have told me, was felt at first 
to be almost oppressive. Without family ties or even near rela- 
tives, although he had special friends and many acquaintances, 
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his nature did not prompt the closest intimacy, and his confi- 
dences were never with abandon. Thus there always seemed 
to me a certain solitariness in his life which was not quite 
natural for so warm-hearted a man. Those he consulted 
most frequently and trusted most implicitly in certain of his 
business relations knew from him little of each other's work. 

I, too, thought the strongest trait in his character was a 
sense of duty and of his obligations as a man of wealth. Be- 
sides what he did in public, his private charities were very 
numerous. Every good cause, most business schemes, and a 
great many individual cases of poverty turned to him, and very 
few were disappointed if they had any plausible cause. I have 
chanced to know a number of cases of distress that few ever 
heard of that were relieved by him, and many others have 
since told me they knew yet other cases, so that they must 
have numbered scores, if not hundreds. When approached by 
projectors of new schemes, he found it difficult to refuse, and 
often made minor losing investments of this sort, as if disposed 
to give every Worcester venture the benefit of his name and 
aid. It is true, as Mr. Lincoln has said, that he often seemed 
to take a gloomy view of human nature and that he was some- 
times prone to suspect selfish motives in others. Nevertheless 
his acts and charities were as if he had unbounded faith in 
human nature. More and more pursued by the "daughters of 
the horseleech,'' it would be strange indeed if he had not real- 
ized that very many who approached him were greedy promo- 
ters who were working for their own selfish ends. He had no 
great enthusiasm for or acquaintance with music, although he 
enjoyed it profoundly ; yet he was perhaps the most generous 
contributor to the Worcester Musical Festival. He would 
never have laid slightest claim to historical or archaeological 
scholarship ; yet he was the president and chief supporter for 
many years of the venerable Antiquarian Society. Art, too, 
he enjoyed, but without passion and without being a connois- 
seur, but during his life contributed more to the cause of fine 
art than to anything else. Higher education he believed in to 
a commendable yet moderate degree, and yet was one of its 
chief benefactors. He was far from being a devotee in religion, 
yet he was always in his place at church and a generous sup- 
porter of it. If it be asked why he gave so freely to all these 
causes, and often not only income but capital, the only answer 
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is, from a high sense of duty which seems to have been the 
dominant trait of his character. 

He appeared to be a man peculiarly fitted to enjoy domestic 
life, and in place of this to be the best example I know of 
affections meant for this relation diffused until the community, 
in which his whole life was passed and in which all his in- 
terests centred, became its object. He loved Worcester, and 
I think his supreme desire that grew ever stronger with 
advancing years was to do it real and abiding good. In some 
respects he was an ideal philanthropist as he interpreted this 
noble function. Modest, retiring, and almost bashful in the 
presence of strangers, without a commanding personality, 
physical or mental, it seems to me a new resource of optimism 
to see how the community of Worcester has already awakened 
almost day by day to a deeper appreciation of his character 
and to a warmer love of the man. Great public bequests 
have been made that did not arouse this reaction. Men of 
more commanding abilities have loved Worcester as warmly 
as he did, but as the years go by 1 believe he will have an 
ever warmer place in the hearts of the entire community. 
No one ever envied him his wealth, and his humanism was of 
a kind that will make his memory cherished and loved by all 
classes. 

I could not forbear, even in this halting and extemporary 
wise, to try to express the love and respect I shall always bear 
him. 

The President said he had received a letter from Mr. 
Nathaniel Paine, who was not able to be present at the 
meeting : — 

72 Elm Street, Worcester, December 14, 1905. 
C. F. Adams, Esq., Prest. 

My dear Sir, — I regret exceedingly that a previous engagement 
will prevent my being present at the meeting of the Historical Society. 
I especially regret my absence from the fact that the Society is to take 
notice of the death of Mr. Salisbury. 

Having been a very intimate friend of Mr. Salisbury for half a 
century or more, I should have been pleased to add my testimony to 
that of others to the great loss sustained not only by our Society but 
by other educational and historical institutions of which he was a 
member. Being a man of great modesty, Mr. Salisbury very seldom 
spoke of his benefactions, and it is only since his untimely death that 
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many of them have become known. For many years he has been the 
active president of the American Antiquarian Society, and in that 
office he has been most efficient and faithful, and his loss will be 
greatly felt by that Society. That he was also interested in the 
Historical Society I well know, and it was his wish to be present at 
its meetings whenever possible. 

It is difficult to speak of him as I would like to from the standpoint 
of personal friendship, and I will only say that a more loyal and true 
friend I have never had. He was a man of very little pretension, mod- 
est in all that concerned himself, and always considerate in his estimate 
of others. He never spoke ill of his fellowmen, but was more apt to 
defend them from attacks of others, even when their views might not 
coincide with his own. 

Pardon me, my dear sir, for writing so much, but I could not refrain 
from expressing thus inadequately my admiration for Mr. Salisbury as 
a man and as a friend. 

With regret that I cannot be present to-day to join with others in 
expressing the loss sustained, 

I remain, very truly, 

Nathaniel Paine. 

Mr. Henry W. Haynes said : 

As illustrative of Mr. Salisbury's enlightened interest in 
letters, it should be remembered that from the first he took 
a prominent part in founding the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and rarely missed a meeting of its executive com- 
mittee. His advice and help were valuable to the Society, 
and his contributions to its many archaeological undertakings 
were most generous. 

Mr. Charles P. Bowditch spoke of Mr. Salisbury as a 
true and loyal friend, and as a man who gave his entire confi- 
dence to any one whom he trusted. 

Mr. John Noble was appointed to write the memoir of 
Mr. Upham for publication in the Proceedings, and it was 
stated that the appointment to write a memoir of Mr. Salis- 
bury would be made at a future meeting. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart spoke briefly on 
" Revolutionary Privateering," and defended the right of 
capture of private property at sea in time of war as a method 
of warfare which causes less personal suffering and accom- 
plishes more to damage the enemy and put an end to the war 
than many kinds of land warfare. The conditions of naval 
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service were very hard in the Revolutionary period, partly 
because of the danger of navigation, especially of any sort of 
observation or blockade service ; partly because of the diffi- 
culty of getting off a lee shore ; and partly because of the se^ 
verity of the discipline and the lack of common sense and care 
for the men. For these reasons privateering was always a 
favorite service and drew officers and men out of the navy. 
Revolutionary naval warfare began June 11, 1775, in the 
capture of the British cutter " Margueretta " in the harbor of 
Machias. The division of the naval service between State 
cruisers, government cruisers, privateers with State com- 
missions, and privateers with national commissions led to 
conflicts, some of which were not adjusted till thirty year? 
later. The experiences of privateers were illustrated from 
contemporary accounts of both American and loyalist priva- 
teers. The number of captures of British vessels ran up into 
the hundreds; but it must be allowed that the privateering 
service involved as much loss as gain, and it seriously inter- 
fered with an efficient navy. The charm of privateering was 
the combination of adventure, fighting, and a chance of prize 
money, with the defence of the nation and the glory of Amer- 
ican arms. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated some further ex- 
tracts from the Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Pierce, and said: 

It may be remembered that at our October meeting I gave 
some account of the manuscript Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. 
John Pierce in the possession of this Society, and communi- 
cated several extracts from the volumes. 1 Since our November 
meeting the town of Brookline, where Dr. Pierce was a settled 
minister for more than half a century, has celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of its separation from Boston; and it 
has seemed to me that the description of the town which he 
wrote nearly ninety years ago would not be without interest 
at this time. Certainly there can be few more striking con- 
trasts than is shown by comparing the little village here de- 
scribed with the Brookline of to-day, which we all know as the 
most wealthy and populous town in Massachusetts. Though 
w T ritten in 1817, the account was not copied into the Memoirs 
until some time in 1847, where it follows, in the volume let- 
i See ante, pp. 356-389. 
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tered a Memorabilia," a letter to my predecessor at this table, 
Hon. Richard Frothingham, dated " 31 December 1846," 
and a notice of Rev. Zephaniah Willis of Kingston, who died 
March 6, 1847. 1 

Broohline in 1817. 
The folio win » sketch of Brookline I prepared for Rodolphus Dick- 
inson, Esq., of Deerfield, which he intended to insert in a Gazetteer 
of this Commonwealth. But as the work was never published, it is 
thought best to transcribe this as a historical scrap. 

Brookline was at the early settlement of the country assigned to 
Boston for pasturage and cultivation. It formed a part of Boston till 
13 November, O. S., 1705, when it was incorporated. It originally 
had the name of Muddy-river, one of its eastern boundaries; and it 
was called Brookline from the circumstance that two brooks on the 
northeast and east are its boundaries. It formed a part of Suffolk 
county till 1793, when it was attached to Norfolk county. 

Extent and Boundaries. 

Its position is northeasterly and southwesterly, about 5 miles long, 
and in no place more than 2 miles wide. It contains 4416 acres. It 
is bounded on the north by Brighton ; on the west by Newton ; on the 
south by Roxbury ; and on the east by Roxbury & Charles River Bay, 
which separates it from Boston. A company was incorporated in 1817 
by the title of the Boston and Roxbury Mill Dam Corporation, who 
began the next year to build a causey from Boston to Brookline. Its 
length from the bottom of Beacon Street in Boston to the marshes in 
Brookline is to be \\ mile. 

Surface. 

Its service is agreeably diversified. The part of the town nearest 
to Boston is level, & lying in common it was known by the name of 
Boston commons. The other part of the town is beautifully undulated. 
The streams which run through it are inconsiderable. From its numer- 
ous hills there are delightful views, not only of the richly cultivated 
lands and elegant seats within its own limits, but also of Jamaica Pond 
in Roxbury, of Cambridge, of Charlestown, of Charles River Bay, of 
the capital with its spacious bay and numerous islands. As to its inte- 
rior structure it would be difficult to abridge the scientific account given 

1 In 1806 Dr. Pierce printed "A Discourse delivered at Brookline, 24 Novem- 
ber, 1805, the day which completed a Century from the Incorporation of the 
Town. By John Pierce, A.M., the fifth minister of Brookline." It is a small 
octavo of thirty-two pages, including an Appendix. In 1814 it was reprinted, 
with some slight changes and omissions, but with no important addition, in the 
Collections of this Society (see 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. ii. pp. 140-161). 
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of it in 1807, 1808, in conjunction with the other environs of Boston, 
by Mons. Godon, a learned French mineralogist. See his able treatise 
in the III vol. of the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, p. 127. 

Soil, Agriculture, and Productions. 

The soil is of the primordial kind. It has considerable varieties 
from the lighter to the more rugged, excellently adapted to different 
kinds of cultivation. Indian corn and other grains might be cultivated 
to advantage. But from the vicinity of the town to Boston market it 
is mostly improved for the cultivation of esculent vegetables which can- 
not conveniently be transported from a much greater distance. Besides 
these it yields large quantities of hay, of apples, pears, cherries, straw- 
berries, melons, and all other fruits which can be cultivated in this 
climate. It abounded in peaches till 1810, the winter of which proved 
so fatal to trees of this kind. To promote as far as possible the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, great quantities of manure are annually brought 
from Boston. It is not unusual for a farmer to expend for this article 
to the yearly amount of $400. 

It has been confidently asserted by those most competent to form a 
correct judgment that in no part of the country are the inhabitants 
more industrious. This partly arises from the necessity of the case. 
For not only are most of the inhabitants cultivators of the soil, but 
nearly one half are tenants who pay an annual rent from two to six 
hundred dollars for their farms. Of course, the utmost diligence in 
business is indispensable to defray the necessary expenses. 

Diseases. 
For the last 57 years, beginning with 1760, the deaths have been 
482. Of these precisely one half lived beyond the age of 40 ; about 
one quarter lived to the age of 70 ; and one in 10 to 80. The preva- 
lent disorder has been consumption, of which one sixth part have died. 

Mineral Waters. 
There is a mineral spring on the farm of Stephen Sharp, Esq., which 
in the early settlement of the town was prescribed by physicians for 
certain diseases. 

Curiosities. 

Near Sewall's Point on Charles River are the remains of intrench- 
ments made by the American army during the siege of Boston by the 
British forces in 1775, 1776. 

On Sewall's farm, so called, are plainly discernible the remains of an 
Indian fort, containing about J of an acre. It is on an eminence, of a 
square form, surrounded by a ditch nearly three feet deep, and a para- 

54 
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pet about three feet high. It has an opening or gateway at each side. 
One of these is in the direction of Cedar Swamp. Tradition, which 
has preserved the name of the fort, gives no account by what tribe of 
Indians, nor on what occasion, nor why it was erected. 

Population. 

For more than half of the last century the population varied from 
5 to 600. In 1800 it was 605; in 1810, 784. It now probably varies 
but little from 800. Till about thirty years ago there was hardly a me- 
chanic in the town. All were cultivators of the soil. Within the last 
mentioned period several mechanics have settled in the place. In 1740 
the houses were 61 ; in 1796 but 72 ; but now in 1817 they amount to 
97. This disproportionate increase for the last few years has been 
owing to numbers of Boston gentlemen who have country seats here. 
Several of them are in a -style of great elegance. Col. Thomas H. 
Perkins has a spacious and excellently furnished green house, 320 feet 
in extent, which has the convenience of funnels to keep it in a right 
temperature during the winter, and which abounds in vegeta. Of the 
97 dwelling houses all but 6 are two stories or more high. 

This town is famous as the birthplace of Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, 
F. R. S., who in 1721 introduced inoculation for the small-pox into 
America. It was renewed by Dr. William Aspinwall, another native 
and inhabitant of this town, who continued the practice with increasing 
reputation and success till this virulent disease became supplanted 
by the kine pock, one of the most merciful provisions of a kind 
Providence. 

Education. 

Notwithstanding the few inhabitants of this town, numbering but 112 
families, 12 at least of whom move into Boston in the winter, there is a 
yearly grammar school. Besides this during the cold weather there 
are two district schools kept four months each. There are also in the 
summer three female town schools, besides a Female Academy of about 
30 pupils, most of them natives of the town, who are instructed in the 
higher branches of female education. To defray the expenses of this 
very unusual provision for education there is a school fund amounting 
to $2280. The remainder is discharged by taxation or by voluntary 
contribution. From the incorporation of the town 26 have been edu- 
cated at Harvard University, one at Princeton, N. J., and one at Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

The inhabitants are mostly Congregationalists. There are 6 families 
of Baptists. All the rest, in whatever respects they may differ in senti- 
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ment, harmoniously agree to worship together. The church was organ- 
ized 26 Oct., 1717. 

I. The first pastor, James Allen, a native of Roxbury, a graduate of 
H. U., 1710, was ordained 5 November, 1718, and died 18 February, 
1747, JEt. 56. 

II. Rev. Cotton Brown, a native of Haverhill, and a graduate of 
H. U. in 1743, was ordained 26 October, 1748, and died 13 April, 1751, 
Mt. 25. 

III. The Rev. Nathaniel Potter, of Elisabeth Town, N. J., and a 
graduate of Princeton in 1753, was ordained 19 November, 1755, and 
dismissed 17 June, 1759. 

IV. The Rev. Joseph Jackson, born in Boston 2 Jan., 1735, a grad- 
uate of H. U. in 1753, was ordained 9 April, 1760, and died 22 July, 
1796, JEt. 61£. 

V. Rev. John Pierce, born in Dorchester 14 July, 1773, a graduate 
of H. U. in 1793, was ordained 15 March, 1797. 

There have been but two houses of public worship in the town. The 
first was erected in 1714, 44 feet long and 35 feet wide. It contained 
originally but 14 pews; at its demolition 32 pews. The present house 
was dedicated 11 June, 1806. It is 68 feet long, 64 wide, and has 88 
pews below aud in the gallery, with a spire 137 feet from the founda- 
tion. Its cost was considerably over $20,000. 

My second selection has the form of a "discourse," but with 
the exception of the form it has very little in common with the 
New England sermon of the last century. It has considerable 
historical interest, and is an instructive illustration of the 
way in which Dr. Pierce's mind worked, especially during 
the latter half of his life. It is perhaps needless to add that 
the foot-notes to this discourse are by Dr. Pierce. 

Jubilee of Rev. Dr. Snell. 

On Monday, 26 June, 1848, at IV p. m., I took the cars for 
N. Brookfield to celebrate the jubilee of the Rev. Thomas Snell, D.D., 
who attended mine on 15 March, 1847. I had been previously invited 
to the house of Professor Amasa Walker of that town. I found him 
in an elegant new house, standing on a pleasant elevation, with orna- 
mental trees and a paved passageway in front. He has a noble farm, 
inherited from his father, of 85 acres in the homestead. The barn and 
outhouses indicate a first-rate farmer. His garden is spacious and 
well stocked with vegetables and the choicest fruits. I found there 
several guests, among others Dr. Timo. M. Cooley and wife, whose 
jubilee was celebrated 27 and 28 August, 1845. Col. Charles 
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Henshaw, son of David Henshaw, Esq., of Leicester, was also present, 
with whom Mr. Walker served an apprenticeship in his store. Rev. 
Dr. Willard Child & wife of Lowell were also of the company & Rev. 
Asa Bullard. 

[Here follow the names of nineteen " ministers present."] 
On my return from North Brookfield, I wrote a discourse for my 
people, in which I imbodied many facts relating to North Brookfield 
and their pastor, which I delivered on the following Lord's day, 2 July, 
1848, and which I here transcribe. 

II Timothy, iv 5. 
Do the work of an evangelist. 

An evangelist is a preacher or promulgator of the gospel. His 
office restricts him to some certain place of labor; or else he goes 
forth wherever his offices are needed or solicited among the destitute in 
Christian or in heathen lands. As the term is now commonly under- 
stood among us it designates one who is qualified according to the 
rules of his denomination to administer the ordinances, and who ac- 
cordingly officiates for some definite period wherever there is an 
opening, or who else migrates from town to town or from country to 
country, according to what he imagines to be the call of Providence. 
Now, he may equally deserve the title if he spend even a long life in 
one single sphere of labor, provided his leading object be to preach the 
gospel of the grace of God. 

His appropriate work is to study, to preach, to exemplify the 
gospel, the whole gospel, and. nothing but the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It should be with him a subject of devout gratitude 
that an unerring standard of faith and of practice is provided in the 
sacred oracles. There are, indeed in many portions of the holy 
scriptures " things hard to be understood," yet he ever blesses God 
that the great essentials of truth and of duty, of preaching and of 
practice, are plainly intelligible. It is in his view an established axiom 
that in proportion as truths are important and essential to salvation 
they are plain to the humble learner, and that conclusions at which 
all honest inquirers arrive are infinitely more interesting than those 
in which they differ. It is still the aim of the genuine evangelist to 
endeavor as far as possible to understand and explain the most difficult 
parts of the sacred scriptures, not only to confirm the faith of humble 
inquirers, but also to confute and silence the setters forth of strange 
doctrines. He cannot mingle much in the world, and acquaint himself 
with the favorite theories of the various denominations in Christendom, 
but he will find great diversities of faith and of practice. One will 
say, " Lo, here is Christ " ; and another, in an opposite direction, will 
with equal confidence proclaim, " Lo, he is there." Amid every such 
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perplexity the only safe resort for the scrupulous inquirer is to " the 
sincere milk of the word," with the earnest entreaty, " Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ? " 

The work of an evangelist is humbly to study the sacred scriptures 
for himself without undue bias from human authority, and to judge for 
himself what they undeniably teach. His next concern is to recom- 
mend to others the conclusions at which he himself has honestly 
arrived, whether in conversation, from the pulpit, or the press. It is 
also to beseech all with whom he has intercourse or concern to " judge 
even of themselves what is right." A genuine evangelist as he 
sacredly regards the instructions and the authority of his Master will 
strenuously abjure all party names and influence in religion. In every 
age and portion of Christendom these have unhappily divided and 
alienated and imbittered and crumbled the Christian church. With 
every genuine follower of the Lamb, one, and one only, is his Master, 
even Christ, and all other professing Christians, however exalted, are 
but brethren. 

It is then the conscientious, the invariable aim of every one who 
would faithfully do the work of an evangelist to proclaim to his fellow 
men as he understands them the truths of his Master's religion ; to 
illustrate as far as possible their excellence in his own life and conver- 
sation; to embrace all in the arms of Christian affection who appear 
to wear the image of their Master, however widely they may differ 
from himself and from fellow Christians in their religious speculations; 
and to maintain comparative indifference toward the anathemas of 
bold theologues who have more zeal than knowledge, and greater 
presumption than modesty. 

It has been the general understanding among almost all denomi- 
nations of Christians, especially in the earlier periods of our national 
history, that there should be appropriate spheres of labor for all who 
would " do the work of an evangelist." When there was a more 
general agreement in religious opinions than now prevails, there were 
in our country towns definite parish lines for every laborer in the 
vineyard of his Lord. When vacancies occurred by death or resig- 
nation it was the earliest aim of those who constituted the parish thus 
made vacant to select some one to "do the work of an evangelist," 
who on accepting the trust was ordained to his office, commonly by 
elders and messengers of the surrounding churches. In almost all 
cases great solicitude was manifested to repair waste places with all 
convenient despatch, lest the sheep without a shepherd should become 
the prey of devouring wolves, and evils innumerable accrue. Ex- 
perience decided that parishes were almost invariably exposed to such 
calamities, and that religious societies supplied with faithful and 
judicious ministers were far more united and flourishing, even in 
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temporal concerns, than those of a different description. The under- 
standing was then almost universal that ministers were ordained for 
life, and that it was sinful to separate them, except in cases of im- 
perious necessity, — especially for ministers to leave their people for 
more eligible situations. The only exceptions which public opinion 
would tolerate was when the pastor of a church was supposed to be 
needed as the president of a university. Even in the earliest periods 
of our national history there was not in such cases a perfect reciprocity. 
For it was commonly considered more pardonable for a people to get 
rid of an unpopular minister than for a pastor to desert his people to 
obtain a better parish. When, as it very rarely happened, a minister 
was induced to desert his people for a better settlement public indig- 
nation was excessive and inexorable.. 

The first instance of the kind which occurred in our region was 
when the Rev. Peter Thacher, 1 who was ordained in Weymouth on 
26 November, 1707, accepted a call from the New North Church in 
Boston, and was installed colleague with the Rev. John Webb on 
28 January, 1 723. A faithful historian of that period narrates : 
" About 50 members of the church and congregation were dissatisfied 
at the invitation given to Mr. Thacher, the settled minister of Wey- 
mouth, for leaving that flock. They separated from the Society, and 
built a new house which had for a time the name of Revenge. At the 
time they met in the house to instal him the disturbance was so great 
that it could not be regularly performed. After a public declaration 
of a majority of the society in the meetinghouse that they accepted 
Mr. Thacher, the moderator announced him to be their minister, and 
the meeting broke up." 2 

So unpopular was this measure that a similar outrage on public 
opinion was not repeated for 62 years. The second instance of the 
kind in our vicinity was that of the Rev. Peter Thacher, 3 of the same 
name, and a remote connection of the former. He was tempted from 
an obscure parish in Maiden to Brattle Square Church in Boston, 
where he was installed 12 January, 1785. 4 This was within my own 
early recollection ; and never shall I forget the severe censures which 
it occasioned in conversation and from the press. 

The third instance occurred in close succession to the one last 
mentioned. This was when Dr. Samuel West, 5 after sacrificing the 
health and almost the life of himself aud partner to supply the 
deficiency of a scanty salary for the support of his family, was induced 

1 Native of Boston, H. U. 1696. 

2 See Collections M. H. S., vol. iii. p. 260. 
s Born Milton, 21 Mar., 1762, H. U. 1769. 
4 See Appendix, (a). 

6 Born on Martha's Vineyard, 14 Nov., 1738, H. U. 1761. 
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to leave his parish in Needham for Hollis Street Church in Boston, 
where he was installed 12 March, 1789. 1 Public indignation was 
much more abated in this than in either of the former instances ; till 
for people to dismiss their ministers or for ministers to leave their 
people for a better, or a poorer, or for no parish at all, has become 
an almost daily occurrence. 

Yet to this restless mutability there are precious exceptions which 
deserve our notice in the rage for innovation that threatens to overturn 
both church and state. There are now living 7 clergymen belonging 
to the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers, each of 
whom has sustained the pastoral relation to the same people for half a 
century or more. 

I. The first is the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dana, of Newburyport, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Dana, of Ipswich, where he was born 24 July, 
1771, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 1788, who was ordained 
19 November, 1794. Since his jubilee he has become minister at 
large in Newburyport. 2 

II. The second pastor of more than 50 years, now living with his 
people, is the Rev. Timothy Mather Cooley, D.D., born in Granville 
13 March, 1772, a graduate of Yale College in 1792, and ordained in 
his native town 3 February, 1796. 8 

III. The third is the Rev. Benjamin Wood of Upton, born 15 
September, 1772, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 1793, and 
ordained 1 June, 1796. 4 

IV. The fourth is the Rev. John Fiske, D.D., born in Warwick 
26 October, 1770, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 1791, and 
ordained in New Braintree 26 October, 179 6. 6 

V. The fifth is your senior pastor. 

VI. The sixth is the Rev. Isaac Braman, born in Norton 5 July, 
1770, a graduate of Harvard University in 1794, and ordained in 
Rowley, now Georgetown, 7 June, 1797. He is now senior pastor 
with his second colleague. 6 

VII. The seventh semi-centenarian now in office in this Common- 
wealth is the Rev. Thomas Snell, D.D., born in Cummington, Hamp- 
shire county, 21 November, 1774, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
1795, and ordained the third pastor of the church in North Brookfield 
on 27 June, 1798. He will be remembered by many of you, my hear- 
ers, as the clergyman who invoked the blessing at the collation of the 
Brookline jubilee which succeeded the public services in the church on 
15 March of the last year. It was my delightful privilege to attend 
his jubilee, in North Brookfield, on the last Tuesday. As the occasion 

1 See (b) in the Appendix. 2 See (c) in the Appendix. 

* See (d) in the Appendix. 4 See (e) in the Appendix. 

5 See (f ) in the Appendix. 6 See Appendix (g). 
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was so auspicious, and as I there derived fresh proof of the satisfactory 
manner in which that venerable divine has so long, so faithfully, and so 
successfully done the work of an evangelist, it may not be unacceptable 
to you, my hearers, nor inappropriate to my subject to offer some 
reflections suggested by that interesting celebration. 

The day was such as could be desired. The collection of people in a 
.region where holidays of any kind are comparatively rare was immense. 
Four of the seven semi-centenarians in office in this Commonwealth 
were present on this occasion, namely, 1. Dr. Cooley, 2. Dr. Fiske, 
3. J. Pierce, 4. Dr. Snell. Four continue to the present time to offi- 
ciate without colleagues, namely 1. Dr. Cooley, 2. Dr. Fiske, 3. Rev. 
B. Wood, & 4. Dr. Snell. The exercises began in the meetinghouse 
precisely at X., the invited guests walking in procession from Amasa 
Walker's, Esq. The house was filled to its utmost capacity. Some 
young men, either natives of the place or intimately connected with the 
Society, performed the minor parts. The Rev. Dr. Fiske, in an adjoin- 
ing parish, whose own jubilee had occurred a year ago, on 26 October 
last, offered the principal prayer, in return for the same service per- 
formed for him by Dr. Snell. The first anthem was Billings's Easter 
Anthem, the same which was sung at Dr. SnelPs ordination. 1 The 
choir consisted of at least 100, more than half females, who generally 
sang "with the spirit and with the understanding also." Dr. Snell's 
sermon, one hour and twenty-six minutes long, exhibited lucid proofs of 
the faithful manner in which he had done the work of an evangelist. 
The patience of the audience and the fatigue of the speaker were 
relieved by a hymn sung when the discourse was about one half de- 
livered. During the service there were 5 original hymns, the last by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant of New York, the celebrated poet, sister's son of 
Dr. Snell. The exercises lasted 2J hours, without the least appearance 
of fatigue, either in speakers, musicians, or hearers. 

At the close of the religious services a multitude which it would 
have been difficult to number repaired in procession to a collation in an 
adjoining beautiful and shady grove, directly in front of their principal 
schoolhouse. The whole company were commodiously arranged on 
seats throughout the grove. Amasa Walker, Esq., presided. A bless- 
ing was invoked in a very appropriate manner by the Rev. Dr. Cooley, 
senior in ordination of the clergymen present. At the close of the 
collation after the introductory remarks by the presiding officer, several 
addressed the assembly as they were called to the service, or as incli- 
nation prompted, bringing to light facts, biographical, historical, or 
statistical, which gave great interest to the occasion. 

In reply to a sentiment which custom required me to notice, my first 
remark was, that I could say what few present could say, that I was 

1 It was also sung both at Mr. Braman's ord. & jubilee. 
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acquainted with all three of the ministers who had been settled in their 
parish, and had heard them all preach. The first was the Rev. Eli 
Forbes, D.D., native of Westborough, a graduate of Harvard University 
in 1751, who was ordained in North Brookfield 3 June, 1752, a little 
more than 96 years ago. The mere suspicion that he was a Tory in 
" times which tried men's souls," though, it has been since said, without 
sufficient evidence of the fact, led to his dismission on 1 March, 1775. 
It is said that both parties on mature reflection repented of the rash 
proceedings which separated a faithful pastor from a people whom he 
loved. He was afterwards settled in Gloucester, successor to the Rev. 
John White, a native of this town, and fulfilled a long ministry there. 
For he died in office on 15 December, 1804, aged 78. 

Their second pastor was the Rev. Joseph Appleton, father of Mr. Wil- 
liam Appleton of this town, and near kinsman of the eminent merchants 
bearing his name in our neighboring capital. He was born in New 
Ipswich, N. H., in 1751, graduated at Brown University in 1772, was 
ordained 30 October, 1776, and died in middle life, 25 July, 1795. It 
was my privilege, while preceptor of Leicester Academy, between July, 
1793, and July, 1795, repeatedly to hear him preach, and my uniform 
testimony has been that he was the most solemn preacher whom I ever 
heard. His people at his decease erected a plain stone to his memory, 
the epitaph on which was by the Rev. Ephraim Ward of West Brook- 
field. But his only son, who was present at the jubilee of his father's 
immediate successor, with genuine filial piety has recently seen fit to 
replace it with a more costly marble monument, on which he has re- 
corded, as he modestly expresses it, his wish to cherish the memory of 
his honored father. 1 

It is not a little remarkable, as I farther observed, that in three 
contiguous parishes, of which North Brookfield is the centre, are three 
clergymen who continue to officiate in the churches where they were 
first ordained, whose average age is 76 years, 4 months, and 4 days, 
and what renders their case perhaps without a parallel is that each one 
still lives with the wife of his youth without ever having lost a partner. 2 
These circumstances, with another striking evidence of longevity and 
vigor in a neighboring minister's family, 8 very naturally suggested the 
following sentiment : 

" North Brookfield and the adjoining region, whose soil, cultivation, 
and air, with the blessing of the Lord of the harvest, causes the trees 
of the Lord to bring forth in old age." 

1 For this and one or two others, see Appendix (k). 

2 Rev. Micah Stone, born 22 September, 1770, 77 y. 9 m. 8 d. 
Rev. John Fiske, D.D., 26 October, 1770,77 8 1 
Rev. Thomas Snell, D.D., 21 November, 1774, 73 7 6 

8 Rev. Mrs. Pope of Spencer. [To this note Dr. Pierce added a reference to 
an earlier volume of his Memoirs, giving an account of his visit to Leicester 

55 
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From the discourse of my friend, and what I learned from others 
during my visit, I was led to conclude that he had not only done the 
work of an evangelist faithfully, but had also been permitted to witness 
rich fruits of his labors. Indeed, I hardly know to what place I should 
be more likely to refer a person for evidence even of the worldly 
prosperity which a good minister may be instrumental in effecting than 
to my friend who has passed a long ministry among a united people, 

'* Who ne'er has changed, nor wished to change his place/ * 

When he settled with them, 50 years ago, there was not a painted 

Academy in 1847. The passage referred to is as follows: "Wednesday, 11 
August, I went in a buggy with Laura Flint to Spencer, and called on the 
widow of the Rev. Joseph Pope, whom I heard preach 10 sermons while I was 
at Leicester. He was a native of Sterling, was ordained at Spencer, 20 Oct., 
1773, and died March, 1826, in the 79th year of his age, and in the 53d of his 
ministry. In religious sentiment he was a moderate Hopkinsian, an amiable 
man, and much loved by his people. His widow was the daughter of Col. 
Benjamin Hammond of Newton, and though in her 93 d year, having been 
born 16 December, 1754, we found her making cheese. Not only so, to my 
surprise she recognized me at first sight ; and not only so, but she repeated with- 
out hesitation 5 stanzas of poetry, written by Widow Elisabeth White on the 
death of the Rev. Amos Adams of Roxbury, who was born at Medfield 1 Septem- 
ber, 1728, ordained at Roxbury 12 September, 1753, and died of fever, occasioned 
by preaching a third service in the open air to a regiment of 900 men after 
preaching all day to his own people. He died 5 October, 1775, a little past 47 
years of age, and 22 years in the ministry. It is not a little remarkable that 
neither the son, ae. about 67, nor the grandchildren should ever have heard her 
recite this poetry. 

Ode on the death of the Rev. Amos Adams of Roxbury, by Wid. Caleb White, 
born 22 May, 1747. 

Hark ! from yonder towering spire 
The winds convey a solemn sound, 
Some worthy soul has left this life, 
And weeping friends his grave surround. 

Like those of old that wept aloud 
For Israel at Atad's floor, 
So these do weep aloud and mourn ; 
Adams is gone, and is no more. 

He Ml be no more molested now, 
Nor pilgrim-like be drove from home, 
He dwells where peace forever reigns, 
And enemies can never come. 

Methinks I see him soar aloft. 
With what rapidity he flies ! 
By angels convoyed through the air 
Until he gains his native skies. 

Methinks I hear the Heavens resound, 
Departed saints and angels join 
To chant forth the Redeemer's praise, 
And Adams learns the song divine."] 
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house in the whole town, nor a floor covered with a carpet. From his 
account I should infer that it was a notoriously rum-drinking place, 
even in that rum-drinking period of our State's history. In 1812 he 
preached a sermon on temperance which excited an uproar similar to 
what the Apostle Paul encountered from the worshippers of Diana at 
Ephesus. He had taken great pains to ascertain the precise amount of ar- 
dent spirits consumed there in the course of a year ; and to the astonish- 
ment of all he proved that the cost amounted to more than $8,000 a 
year ! The result of this frightful exposure, though at first it threatened 
his dismission, was at length happy. So that he could justly accommo- 
date to his own case the language of the apostle to the Corinthians, 
" Though I made you sorry with a sermon I do not repent. Now I 
rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to re- 
pentance ; for ye were made sorry after a godly manner that ye might 
receive damage by us in nothing. For godly sorrow worketh repentance 
unto salvation not to be repented of." These measures led by degrees 
to so thorough a temperance reformation that for a number of years 
it has been made a condition of church membership that the candidate 
promises wholly to abstain from every thing which can intoxicate. 

The general aspect of the town bears testimony to the salutary influ- 
ences of the temperance reformation. No spirituous liquors are vended. 
The farms exhibit tokens of improving cultivation. The houses are 
neat, and mostly painted. They have a large and elegant Town Hall. 
The meetinghouse, in the erection of which there was much controversy 
during the influence of rum in the place, is neat and commodious ; and 
all wranglings about it have long since ceased. There is a steady 
and hopeful attention to religion. Even their cemetery is enlarged 
and beautified, and is about to come under still farther improvements. 
No stranger, I think, could pass through this place, and not believe it a 
temperance town, where there is a good degree of religious union, and 
in evidence of their thrift point to the roads, the fences, the buildings, 
the outhouses, the farms, the gardens, and especially the public buildings, 
among which are some thriving factories. " Happy is the people that 
is in such a case ; yea, happy is that people whose God is the Lord." 

Very different from the result of Dr. SnelPs reformatory measures 
was that of a young minister * in Middlesex county not many years since, 
who took pains from the most correct sources to estimate the amount 
of ardent spirits annually consumed by the inhabitants. The discourse 
in which he announced the facts led to such wranglings and alienations 
that he found it expedient to go away The only ground of accusation 
against him was, not that he had mis-stated a single fact, for he was 
ready to produce proofs of all that he had asserted, but simply that 
" the truth is not to be spoken at all times." 

1 Eev. A. A. Phelps, Hopkinton. 
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But a single communicant of Dr. Snell's church survives who was a 
member at his settlement, while two men and three women are living 
in this town who were members at the time of my ordination. 

Dr. Snell has been detained from public worship by illness 15 days, 
while my detentions have been but 13, — the last 32 years ago on 
3 March last. 

From present appearances future jubilees will be much more rare 
than they have been in seasons past. This is partly owing to ministers 
themselves ; but much more to their people. Ministers themselves seem 
not as formerly to enter into the ministerial relation as if it were for 
life. Hence they are more ready to meet, if not to seek, occasions 
to go away. Popular opinion is greatly altered, which formerly con- 
templated the union of minister and people as solemn, as mutually 
obligatory as that of man and wife. Now the dissolution of ministerial 
connection is an every day's occurrence. But this clerical instability is 
more owing, if possible, to the people themselves. 

One source of difficulty and perplexity, when a parish is vacant, [is] 
to hear too many candidates. Some, as injudiciously as possible, invite 
3 or more to preach in succession before coming to a choice. The 
almost invariable result is, each secures friends who with difficulty 
yield their preferences to others. Hence the danger of disunion. The 
reason why this parish has been so united in the choice of a pastor in 
the last three elections, embracing a period of more than 88 years, 
doubtless is, that in each instance they settled the first candidate whom 
they employed. 

Another measure, now growing common, which too naturally leads to a 
ministers discontent with his parish, or a parish with their minister, is 
the stipulation that on the minister's or the people's giving 3 or 6 
months' or a year's notice of the intention on either part to dissolve 
the solemn connection at the expiration of such notice, the connection 
shall be forthwith dissolved. How different this from the more 
cautious provisions of former times ! Then when from any cause it 
was proposed to dissolve the ministerial connection a mutual council 
was called of pastors and delegates from neighboring churches to 
whom the matter was referred ; and the result was often salutary to 
both parties concerned. 

I cordially congratulate you, my friends, that in the late settlement 
of my colleague you were not induced to adopt this unadvised innova- 
tion, but that he was ordained in the good old way. God grant that 
this sacred connection, so auspicious at its commencement, and with 
such tokens of growing satisfaction to all the parties concerned may 
be as lasting as life and as happy as it is lasting. 

I can think of no more appropriate close to a discourse a great part 
of which has been suggested by the recent jubilee of a highly respect- 
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able clergyman in the heart of this Commonwealth than in the closing 
hymn of the poet Bryant : 

" Thy love, O God! from year to year, 
Has watched thy faithful pastor here, 
Till fifty years of toil have now 
Engraved their tokens on his brow. 

" Fast have the seasons rolled away ; 
A moment in thy sight were they, 
Yet while their rapid course was run 
What mighty works thy hand has done ! 

" What empires rose, and at thy frown 
In sudden weakness crumbled down ! 
And barriers reared by earth and hell 
Against thy truth gave way and fell ! 

" Meanwhile, beneath thy gracious sight 
This flock has dwelt in peace and light, 
By living waters gently led, 
And in perennial pastures fed. 

" Oh, when before thy judgment seat 
The pastor and his flock shall meet 
May thy benignant voice attest 
Their welcome to thine eternal rest." 

Appendix. 
(a) Dr. Peter Thacher. 
Dr. Thacher was settled at Maiden and married before he was 19 
years of age ! His eldest son, Rev. Thomas Cushing Thacher, was 
born when the father lacked 5 months and 10 days of being 20 years 
of age. He was a youth of great popularity ; and soon after the 
death of Dr. Cooper, of Brattle Square Church, Boston, he was 
invited to settle there. This offer was too tempting to be refused. 
It is said on receiving it he desired his church to remain at the close 
of service, and broke the matter to them by saying, " Brethren, I 
have a loud call from the Lord to leave you." Upon this one of his 
deacons is represented to have replied to him, " Sir, if we could treble 
your salary, and pay you punctually, you would not hear the Lord.' 
So conscious was he of upright motives in this change of place that his 
first sermon after installation is said to have been from I Peter, v. 2, 
" Not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind." 

(b) Dr. Samuel West. 
Though Dr. West and his particular friends vindicated him in leav- 
ing his people, yet many of his flock could never be reconciled to the 
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measure. By his social disposition he perhaps rendered himself more 
agreeable to his people than by his preaching. He had a great knowl- 
edge of human nature. Moreover he was greatly aided in intercourse 
with his people by the excellent properties of his wife. . . . He 
was blessed with a partner every way suited to him ; and though 
born and educated in a country town, Med field, yet she possessed good 
sense. Her manners were pleasing, and she found no difficulty in 
adapting herself to the most polished of her husband's parishioners. 

Previously to Dr. West's invitation to Boston, namely on 20 April, 
1787, there was a great fire at the south-end of Boston, which com- 
mencing at a bake-house in Beach Street, and swept away, it is said, 
more buildings than at any former fire in Boston. Among the rest, 
the old church in Hollis Street was consumed. Though a boy, short 
of 14, I ran every step of the way from my father's in Dorchester, and 
was a spectator of this conflagration. On the Neck I met some 
women with children on their backs, shrieking with agony. At the 
South End I saw unprincipled wretches stave in barrels of sugar and 
of flour, and load bags with their spoils. At that time La Fayette, 
America's fast friend in time of trouble, sent from Paris £100, to be 
distributed among the sufferers. Collections were also taken in most 
of the neighboring churches. In process of time by aid from the 
benevolent the Hollis Street Church was rebuilt. The Episcopal 
Church in Cambridge having no use for their bell loaned it for the 
new church ; and soon after it was built Dr. West was translated from 
Needham to the ministry of Hollis Street Church. These combined 
circumstances occasioned it to be said of these South-enders, that 
they begged their meetinghouse, borrowed their bell, and stole their 
minister. 

(c) Dr. Daniel Dana cannot be said, in strict propriety, to have 
arrived at his jubilee with his people. For in 1820, when he had been 
pastor of the I Presbyterian Church in Newburyport 26 years, he 
entered upon the Presidency of Dartmouth College. But finding him- 
self ill adapted to said station he returned the next year, and was 
settled over a fragment of his old people in Harris Street, Newbury- 
port, the very section of the old church who had left it at his early 
settlement on account of dissatisfaction. It is not a little remarkable 
that on his return to the former place of his settlement he should be 
installed over these malcontents. At length some difficulties arising 
in the church respecting a member who had failed dishonorably, and 
whom Dr. Dana was unjustly charged as favoring, he insisted on a 
dismission, though the Council summoned on the occasion wholly 
exculpated him. After preaching more than half a century to these 
two societies, and delivering a public discourse which has been pub- 
lished, he is now minister at large. 
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(d) Dr. Cooley had his jubilee on 27 & 28 August, 1795 [a mistake 
for 1845] in commemoration of his first services in Granville; the 
season of the year in which he was ordained not admitting of such a 
multitude as were invited and expected to keep his jubilee. I have 
his jubilee discourse. 

(e) Rev. Benjamin Wood was confidently expected at Dr. SnelPs 
jubilee. His last days threaten to be imbittered by the recent forma- 
tion of a Unitarian society in the midst of his people. How many 
they will be likely to alienate from him I have not yet learned. I 
possess his jubilee discourse which he kindly sent me. 

(f) Rev. Dr. Fiske possesses remarkable vigor for a man of his 
years. I have his jubilee discourse. Though nearly 3 years my 
senior in years, and a few months in the ministry, yet I hear of 
no motion among his people toward a different state. 

(g) Rev. Isaac Braman. I have his jubilee sermon. . . ♦ 

(h) Monument to the Rev. Joseph Appleton, lately erected by his 
only son. 

In memory of 
The Rev. Joseph Appleton, 
The H d Pastor of 
The H d Parish in Brookfield. 
Born 1751 
Graduated 1772 
Ordained 30 October, 1776. 
Died 25 July, 1795. 

Solemn and fervent 

in prayer ; 
Pathetic and instructive 

in preaching, 
A shining example of 
The passive virtues, and 
Whose end was peace. 

This monument is erected by 

William Appleton, of Boston, 
youngest and only surviving 
son of 
Rev. Joseph Appleton, 
who wishes to cherish the memory 
of his honored father. 

In memory of 
Joseph Appleton, Jr. 
IF son of the Rev. Joseph Appleton, 
who died 3 February, 1795, 

aged 13 years, 
a most amiable and promising youth 
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In memory of 
Deacon Walter Walker, 
who died 14 December, 1835, aged 62 & 
Priscilla Walker, his wife, 
who died 30 October, 1835, aged 60. 

Order of Services at the Jubilee. 

Rev. Lyman Whiting, of Lawrence, born in the town when his 
mother was 55 years of age, began with some ingenious extemporaneous 
remarks. 

Rev. Wm. Nichols, teacher in S. Brookfield, former colleague 
of Rev. Micah Stone, made a short invocation. 

Rev. Levi Packard, of Spencer, read very appropriate passages of 
Scripture. 

Dr. Fiske offered a judicious prayer of 10 minutes. 

The sermon was 1 hour & 26 minutes long. 

Rev. Dr. Joshua Bates, of Dudley, offered the concluding prayer at 
the ill-judged length of 15 minutes, considering that the exercises had 
already been so long, and that so large a portion of the audience were 
so crowded or uncomfortably seated. 

The Hallelujah Chorus concluded the exercises in the church. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green communicated for Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge a selection of family letters written by Mrs. 
John T. Kirkland, with an introductory note by Mr. Lodge. 

The writer of these letters was Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Cabot, Senator of the United States from Massachusetts from 
1791 to 1795. She was born at Beverly in 1785, and after 
the death of her father in 1821 married the Rev. John Thorn- 
ton Kirkland, a distinguished Unitarian clergyman of Boston 
and President of Harvard College from 1810 to 1828. Dr. 
Kirkland resigned the presidency of the College on account 
of ill health, and the following year he and Mrs. Kirk- 
land went to Europe and travelled there and in Egypt and 
the Holy Land for three years. Few Americans compara- 
tively speaking went to Europe at that period, and the contrast 
between modes of travel then and now as shown in some of 
the following extracts is not without interest. But the selec- 
tions here given are almost wholly confined to those portions 
of the letters which describe the society the writer saw and 
the people of more or less historic interest whom she met. 
Mrs. Kirkland was a clever woman of marked character and 
a keen observer. Her descriptions and criticisms seem, there- 
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fore, to have value and interest as an early American view 
of a society and conditions of life in Europe which have now 
completely passed into the domain of history. 

Ship " Sally," May 1st, 1829. 
About noon yesterday we fell in with the English brig " Finley " 
from Liverpool bound to Nova Scotia. As we could neither of us 
make any progress, Captain Macey took our small boat and with several 
of the passengers went on board the " Finley." After a visit of half an 
hour they returned bringing with them the commander of the vessel, 
Captain Hall, and Mr. Blanchard, a lawyer of Nova Scotia, his only pas- 
senger. They also brought with them presents of potatoes, fresh beef 
and ale. They stayed dinner with us, and it being the King's birthday 
we toasted him in a bumper of champagne. The company became very 
lively after emptying six bottles of champagne in addition to other wines. 
We have one or two good singers among us, particularly a Mr. 
Vouthier, a French gentleman, who sings delightfully and frequently 
gives us one or two songs during dinner. Mr. Blanchard seemed much 
pleased with his visit and thought he could be content a whole year 
aboard our ship. About sunset they took their leave and Captain Macey 
presented them with one dozen claret, half a dozen champagne, several 
roots of horse radish and a leg of mutton, in return for their gifts. After 
they reached their vessel they hoisted their colors in token of amity. 
It was a delightful occurrence to meet other living beings beside our- 
selves on the ocean, and a rare one to be permitted to have intercourse 
with them. There is a heavy penalty for any ship that deviates in the 
smallest degree in her course for the sake of speaking a vessel, and Cap- 
tain Macey says it is the first time he has ever done such a thing. 

Paris, May 22d, 1829. 
We passed last evening at Gen. Lafayette's. Mrs. Welles was so 
kind as to take us with her in her carriage. The general has a party 
every Tuesday evening to which all strangers are invited and as many 
Parisians as choose to come. He lives in but little style, but his man- 
ners are cordial and affectionate to every one. There were not many 
ladies but many distinguished men. Benjamin Constant, one of the old 
political leaders of the liberal party in France ; Col. Morgan, but not 
his lady : * she was there the week before. She seems in good repute 
here though her works are not very moral, and even as Miss Owenson 
her name was not without reproach. Her husband is a good looking 
man. Mr. K. had some conversation with him and he expressed a wish 
that we should visit them in Dublin which is the place of their residence. 
In Paris they never introduce their guests as is the custom with us. 
Your name is announced at the door, and that they consider enough. 

1 Lady Morgan, the author of " Wild Irish Girl." 
66 
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Paris, June 4th, 1829. 
In the course of the week we have dined with the Marquis Marbois. 
Among the guests were a duke and a countess and several of the House 
of Peers. The marquis was dressed in a suit of black with his star and 
ribbands and gold buckles in his shoes. His manners were simple, and the 
most perfect ease pervaded the assembly ; walking the room or sitting, 
just as you preferred. Much less formality than at our parade dinners. 
I was seated at the right hand of the marquis, with General Lafayette 
on the other side. They both speak English perfectly well so that I 
suffered but little from my ignorance of French. It is not customary 
to drink wine with any one at the table, and the servants do all the 
carving and serve you. It was a very splendid dinner. We had eight 
servants in appropriate dresses. The valet de chambre who stood be- 
hind the marquis' chair wore a complete suit of black, the others in 
drab and blue with different colored waist coats according to their dif- 
ferent occupations. In the centre of the table was a large plateau with 
a silver frame. At each end of the plateau was a vase of natural flowers 
and the rest was filled with exquisite figures made of porcelain. The 
table is very wide and all the dishes with the exception of one at the 
head and the foot are arranged at the side. All the service was of 
silver except the plates which were white and gold with the owner's 
name in the centre. It is impossible to say what many of the French 
dishes are, but the best of their cooking is delicious. Nothing can pre- 
sent a more inviting appearance than such a table, so much taste is man- 
ifested in the arrangement of everything, and then the servants perform 
their parts so well. Each has his particular duty assigned him and is 
as well disciplined in it as a soldier in the army. I could not but ad- 
mire the manner in which the table was cleared when we finished. It 
seemed as if by magic. I was at General Lafayette's on Tuesday 
evening. I there saw Lady Morgan. She pretty well answers Neal's 
description of her. She has a coarse Irish face, a blurred eye, and 
a short lop sided figure. She was very much dressed and somewhat 
highly rouged. She appeared however to think herself irresistible. 
She was haranguing a circle of beaux in the middle of the room, and 
was at least very conspicuous. The General's parties are not stylish, 
but rather pleasant. Much dress is not required and you meet all 
strangers and many Parisians. The French women are less artificial 
than we commonly suppose. But few of them rouge, not near as many 
I am told as in England. As a nation they are not handsome, and the 
men are little better than cyphers. The women do everything here. 

Pabis, June 18th, 1829. 
The Minister of the Marine has called upon us, and perhaps in my 
next I may give you an account of one of his parties. He lives in the 
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greatest style, and you meet the most distinguished persons at his house. 
This I am told from others. I have heard much of the famous ball he 
gave last winter to 2000 persons. His palace is next to Prince Talley- 
rand's. The winter is the time for seeing the society of Paris when 
almost any respectable person may attend 3 or 4 soirees in an evening, 
where you may meet Marshals Soult and Grouchy, Talleyrand and 
some of the literary characters, Baron Cuvier and others. 

Paris, July 9th, 1829. 

We were at a soiree at Hyde de Neuville's last evening. He lives 
in a palace that was once occupied by Marie Antoinette. It is a most 
splendid residence, and trains of servants. Many distinguished person- 
ages were there among others Gen. Maison lately from the Morea, and 
now created Marshal. He appeared in his new costume, which was very 
brilliant, covered with gold embroidery. Duchesses and Countesses 
and one or two very beautiful women. We did not stay more than 3 
quarters of an hour ; no other pleasure than the gratification of curiosity. 
A lady must not enter the room with a gentleman. Her name is an- 
nounced and she walks by herself through the crowd, and without any 
other introduction makes her courtesy to Madame. Her husband fol- 
lows a moment later. Whoever is seated next to Madame fills it but 
a few minutes. Each guest takes the place in turn, and all depart 
without bidding good night. 

Milan, Sept. 28th, 1829. 

We did not see much of the society of Geneva, for such an influx of 
strangers blunts the edge of hospitality. We were at Mr. Cheneviere's 
two evenings. He is rector of the academy, handsome and agreeable, 
with a sweet little wife, cordial, lively and simple in her manners. At 
their house we met Mrs. Reaves, an English lady of much information and 
intelligence. She had the misfortune to lose her husband and two 
children in one year, leaving her an only surviving son. She resides 
in Geneva for the benefit of his education, thinking that it unites more 
advantages for this purpose than any spot in Europe. She questioned 
us about our writers, seemed very well acquainted with American liter- 
ature through the Christian Examiner, a better work of its kind than 
any in Europe. She is a Unitarian, granddaughter to the famous John 
Taylor a divine, and daughter to Professor Taylor of Hackney. She • 
talkes as much about our clergy as a Bostoniau could have done. It 
surprised me till I knew her history. . . . 

We visited the Ambrosian library, containing ancient manuscripts 
and some curious books, but these dusty tomes have but little attraction 
for me. We next went to the refectory of the suppressed convent of 
St. Maria della Grazie to see the celebrated picture of The Last Sup- 
per by Leonardo de Vinci. This masterpiece, as it is called, has suf- 
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fered so much from time and ill usage, as to need the eyes of an amateur 
to discover its peculiar excellence. . . . We went to the theatre La 
Seal a, thought one of the most beautiful opera houses in Europe. 
Madame Lallemande, who is a favorite actress, played the part of the 
Maid in the u Magpie and Maid." After which we had a splendid 
ballet, the dancing much superior to that we saw in Paris, but far less 
delicate. Indeed nothing could be worse, except that you can hardly 
realize they were human beings, their motions were so light and won- 
derful. The music was the sweetest I ever heard, certainly the 
Italian voices surpass all others. The house was very full, but the 
most perfect decorum prevailed. We sat in the pit which is much 
the best place for seeing, and quite different from ours, being as nice 
as a drawing room. The seats have backs to them and are well 
stuffed. You enter nearly on a level with the stage, immediately 
in the centre of the pit, and a broad avenue conducts to the seats on 
each side. You are not pushed and jostled, but move on entirely at 
your ease. The use of the military around and within their theatres 
preserves perfect order, and I have not the feeling which Mr. K. says 
he has, a fear that he shall do something that will make them bayonet 
him. We have not travelled after dark, but I have not felt any more 
fears for our safety than I should in America. 

Florence, Oct. 28th, 1829. 
As we entered Florence we met Prince Leopold with his suite. His 
carriage was decorated with bunches of flowers, and had six horses 
driven at their utmost speed. This is always the manner of the no- 
bility ; they pass you with the quickness of lightning. He was preced- 
ing his brother the King of Naples, who has been here with his beautiful 
daughter Christine. They are taking a circuitous route to Spain, where 
she is to be married to her old uncle the King of Spain, if he is living. 
Report says the King has been very ill, and fears are expressed lest she 
may return without the crown. Mr. K. saw her and all the Court at 
the races after our arrival, but I did not learn they were to be there in 
season to go. Her beauty in his eyes did not quite come up to her 
reputation, but perhaps it was hardly fair to judge upon so cursory a 
view. We have frequent visits from Mr. Ambrose, the Consul here. 
He is an unaffected person, of great information. Mr. K. expressed to 
him a desire to see some of the clergy, if any of them spoke English. 
He said he would procure him an interview, or if he desired it, 
would put any questions in writing, and would obtain replies. He 
seemed to think the great influence of the clergy was at an end. 
My husband asked him what they did with the Cavaliere system. 
Oh, he said, they could do nothing about that, the people would not 
bear it. He said neither the clergy nor the government interfered in 
those matters. . . . 
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This morning we called to see Mrs. Patterson. 1 She still retains a 
great deal of beauty, seemed very lively, is much attached to Florence, 
and appeared to think she would never quit it. She is in the court 
circle, told me she was out every night of her life, and as amusement 
and excitement was her object she should never return to America. She 
expressed surprise that her son did not prefer a residence here to there, 
but said he was of a very different temperament from her — more calm, 
that she never could make him ambitious, that she had done all in her* 
power to render him as much so as Napoleon, but all in vain. I was 
told by a particular friend of hers that she spoke of the folly of her 
marriage with Jerome Bonaparte, that by it she had destroyed her 
happiness. It was observed when she was last in Boston that she was 
negligent of her dress. It is not so now, taste and neatness were dis- 
played in her dress. Her conversation is free and open, but I was 
informed by those well qualified to judge that her conduct here had 
been perfectly respectable. She is a very entertaining person to meet, 
and received us with great cordiality. She enquired with some solici- 
tude whether her son was gaining flesh, observed that it clogged the 
intellect, and laid a weight on the imagination, rendering the unfortunate 
possessor less spiritual. 

Last evening we passed with the Princess Charlotte, the daughter of 
Joseph Bonaparte, who married her cousin, the son of Louis the former 
King of Holland. She lives with her father-in-law. She is a small 
woman, entirely devoid of beauty but very unpretending and kind in 
her manners. She speaks English quite well, expressed her regret that 
her being in the country had prevented her from seeing us before and 
her hope that now she had come to the city she should see us very often. 
Charles Bonaparte was there, who has called upon us several times, but 
his wife having been sick we have not yet gone to his house. The 
Swedish Minister with his wife and two or three pretty nieces were 
there, and several other persons of distinction. It was a small party, 
we went at 9, and returned just hefore 11. The drawing room was 
hung with crimson silk, and ornamented with several large paintings — 
the Capuchin Chapel, just like Mr. Wiggin's. There were five copies 
taken of it, I do not know how the other 3 are disposed of ; a full 
length portrait of Napoleon's mother, and one of which I did not 
know the subject. Teas with syrup and water were served twice in 
the evening, but at many places I believe they do not hand you even a 
cup of cold water, unless you ask for it. Mrs. Jarvis seemed delighted 
with the European mode of seeing company, thinks with regret of the 
money she expended, and the slave she made of herself in America. 
She is determined when she returns to try to introduce a new system. 
Our countrymen here look back upon our parties as extremely vulgar 

1 The first wife (Miss Patterson of Baltimore) of Jerome Bonaparte. 
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from their abundance of good things, but I do not respond to the senti- 
ment, for though it may be true that we carry it to an excess yet their 
excessive commendation of an opposite course probably arises from a 
desire to save themselves money and trouble. This evening we go to 
Mrs. Percival's, an English lady ; whom and what we see I will tell you 
on the next page. I ought to have mentioned that music, and looking 
at prints, with conversation, filled up our time much as at tea parties. 
One gentleman, I did not hear his name, played on the piano and sang 
most delightfully. The company at Mrs. Percival's was principally 
English, some very pretty women. She received us after the manner 
of her own country, seating us round the table and giving us a nice cup 
of tea in a small circular room with a bright fire. The meal being 
over we adjourned to the salon, where prints and pretty things were 
displayed for those who chose to occupy themselves with them, and the 
harp and the piano offered their attractions to others. Although Italy 
is so famed for its music, the company on these occasions bestow but 
little attention on the performer, less I think than civility requires, 
especially when, which frequently occurs, he is no less a personage 
than a prince. This was the case at Mrs. P's and she kept his high- 
ness with fingers literally loaded with jewels, striking the keys for 
about 2 hours, till he had nearly completed the whole music of some 
celebrated opera. As he was about finishing an overture my lady 
hostess would run to the instrument lavishing upon his performance 
the highest encomiums, and begging him to commence another, and no 
sooner was he started than she was off discussing most volubly some 
fashionable topic. The Marquis Strozzi and the Marchesa Strozzi 
were there and received great attention from all the lovers of no- 
bility, and particularly from the eldest daughter, a handsome girl but 
a little spoilt by a residence among the great, who venerates mere titles 
when they have nothing to dignify them. Mrs. Patterson thinks so 
many of her young country women injured by coming abroad, that if 
the report of her son's engagement with Miss Williams be true, she 
hopes he will not bring her to Florence even for a visit. 

Your friend William Amory is here, and will probably go on to 
Rome with us. We find him very pleasing. He went with us last 
night to the Pergola to see the opera of Cinderella and the ballet of 
the Somnambula. The theatre is a beautiful building, very neat and 
tasteful. The music was excellent, and the dancing much like what 
we saw at Milan. In private quadrilles are not danced at all, nothing 
but waltzing. We were at a small party on Sunday evening, not more 
than a dozen ladies present, but the waltzing was introduced. I was 
asked if I thought there was any harm in it. I told them no, not in a 
country like this, where pleasure was a part of their religion. 

Yesterday we dined with Mrs. Prime, a luxurious dinner to a small 
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company. Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Bradford, and Mrs. Patterson were the 
only guests beside Mr. and Mrs. Manigault and ourselves. Mrs. Prime 
has been confined but a few weeks, and is not well enough to partake 
of the gaieties of Florence, but her husband is very current with the 
great people. Private theatricals seem a fashionable mode of enter- 
taining with the opulent, but we have had an opportunity of witnessing 
them only once, that however was at the house of Mr. Finzi, a very 
rich Jew who lives a few miles from the city. The company was very 
numerous, Mr. Ambrose said unusually so, some distinguished people 
from all nations ; the play was Orestes, one of Alfieri's most celebrated 
tragedies. We could judge only of the acting, not knowing the lan- 
guage. We thought this very good, particularly the high wrought 
scenes at the close where Orestes rages. The part of the heroine 
Electra was by the lady of the house Mrs. Finzi, and Clytemnestra by 
her sister. After the tragedy we had a piece something resembling the 
" Actress of all Work," on purpose to show the powers of Mr. Finzi's 
little girl not much older than Nan, 1 which are certainly quite remark- 
able. In this piece Vestris, who is the most noted comic performer 
in Italy, made his appearance also. He is a great favorite with the 
public, and was received with loud applause. Indeed it was not neces- 
sary to be conversant with the language to perceive that he was a man 
of infinite humor. The house is very large, though no one room strikes 
you as uncommonly so, but suites of apartments communicated with 
each other. We first entered the reception room, then passed on to 
the drawing room where we listened to a duet, and trio, by the best 
Florentine singers, having one of the most scientific performers to 
strike the piano. Some refreshments were now handed, and the crowd 
made their way through diverse rooms, corridors, staircases to the 
theatre. It was about ten o'clock when the curtain rose, and half past 
eleven when the first piece was concluded. Then came teas, sorbets, 
and cakes, no unwelcome sight: after this recruiting of the spirits, 
we had the farce, and before one o'clock adjourned to the dancing 
room where the waltzing commenced with great vivacity. We gazed 
for a short time on the light figures that were twirling in the dance, and 
proceeded to the supper room, where we did some justice to the tea, 
coffee, cakes, sandwiches, grapes, wines, etc., then ordering our car- 
riage made the best of our way home, reaching our mansion at half past 
two o'clock. 

Florence, Nov. 3d, 1829. 

We have made two more visits to the Bonaparte family since I wrote 

your mother. They show considerable philosophy and real greatness 

under their reverse of fortune, by cheerfulness, apparent contentment, 

and cherishing the domestic affections. They are proscribed by the 

1 Her niece, then eight years old. 
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government although allowed to live here and consequently none of 
the present nobility have any intercourse with them, so that they live 
almost isolated. I have been much pleased with what I have seen of 
them, they are so kind and simple in their manners. At the Countess 
Survillier's the other day we met Queen Hortense the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte. The Princess Charlotte observed to me that her father-in- 
law and her aunt were not on good terms, that she usually resided in 
Rome, but that she would introduce me to her aunt, for as she gave parties 
and lived very gaily, I might find some amusement in visiting her. 
The Princess Charlotte is a daughter of Joseph Bonaparte and is mar- 
ried to the son of Louis. She and her husband have great taste for 
painting, and he has painted a part of every evening we have been in 
his society. They have a number of little tables in the centre of the 
salon covered with pretty albums, and as some of the few guests are 
amateurs they seat themselves at a table and soon commence copying, 
or sketching, while we look on at what they 'are doing or have done, 
listening perhaps at the same time to a scientific piece of music. Such 
parties afford but little gratification except to one's curiosity. We like 
to know how the great kill time, and you cannot but be agreeably im- 
pressed with their cordial and friendly manner of receiving you. 

You may remember hearing Mr. Greenough, 1 one of your own country- 
men, much spoken of as a young artist of great promise. He has been in 
Florence several years studying and endeavoring to obtain a share of 
patronage, but though his genius is highly spoken of he has not been 
very successful in getting employment. We went to his rooms to look 
at a bust he had been making of Mr. Bradford with which we were all 
delighted. He is to give him one hundred dollars for it. Mr. Green- 
ough expressed a strong desire to take Dr. Kirkland's head in plaster, 
to which Dr. K. objected, telling him he could not afford to give a 
marble bust to any of his friends, and that he was unwilling to occupy 
his time without remuneration, but he said he had a great deal of leis- 
ure and that he wished to do it for his own gratification, so Mr. K. 
yielded to his solicitation and when it is completed I will tell you what 
I think of it. It does not strike me that he has a head for a bust. 
His forehead is good but his nose is very flat, and I am afraid that it 
will resemble the bust of Socrates, which is very ugly. Mr. Greenough 
hopes to show me that my judgment is erroneous, and I suppose that 
he flatters himself that some American passing through here and de- 
sirous of benefiting him, may be so pleased as to order one in marble. 

We went with Charles Bonaparte to see the private library of the 
Grand Duke. It contains 70, 000 volumes beside many manuscripts such 
as letters of Tasso and Petrarch in their own handwriting. The books 
of engravings of birds and flowers and buildings are extremely fine, 

1 Horatio Greenough the Sculptor. 
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Last evening the Prince Borghese had his first soiree. During the 
winter he receives company at his palace every Saturday evening, 
being the only night in the week on which one of the theatres is not 
opened. The company begins to assemble about ten o'clock and at 
eleven the musicians appear and the waltzing commences. The carpets 
are not any of them taken up, for though they always dance and some 
of the company remain till 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning it is not con- 
sidered a ball. He gives one or two balls during the carnival and then 
the dancing is in the great gallery. Borghese is a Roman Prince and 
very wealthy. His palace has recently been rebuilt and newly fur- 
nished. He is thought somewhat illiterate, but is said to possess taste 
in architecture, furniture, etc. The principal drawing room that we 
were in was entirely hung with mirrors only just moulding enough to 
set them in. The curtains and seats were of crimson satin, for there 
were no chairs, only elevated benches around the sides of the room, 
which were stuffed and covered with satin. This gave those who sat 
still a fine opportunity to see the dancers. The ceiling was arched and 
covered with fresco paintings with a rich chandelier suspended from 
the centre. All round the room were candelabra. Mr. K. counted 
200 candles in the room. There was a fine billiard room in which 
some of the gentlemen were playing, also a refreshment room where 
was a table containing cakes, sweet meats, tea, coffee, etc., to which 
persons resorted as inclination prompted. Besides this ices and sher- 
bets were served through the evening. The Prince has not thought of 
marriage since the death of Pauline, 1 and he is said to be consumed with 
ennui. He is very fat, a large feeder, and finds motion rather difficult. 
He remains in the reception room all the evening, which is the first 
room you enter from the antechamber, so that you see nothing of him 
after the first salutations are passed. At these parties you meet all the 
foreign ministers, and some of the nobility. We saw Lord William 
Russell, brother to the Duke of Bedford, Lady Normanby and a Polish 
Princess, very much famed for her beauty, with almost a crown of dia- 
monds on her head. When she entered the room she with the wife of 
the Prussian Charge took their seats next to me, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing her very minutely, but I did not think her so hand- 
some as she was said to be by others. Mrs. Patterson told me many 
persons called her the most beautiful woman in Europe. These parties 
of the Prince's are considered the most agreeable of any that are given 
in Florence, and I regret that they did not begin before as we shall 
leave before another takes place. 

Rome, Nov. 29th, 1829. 
To-day we attended at the Sistine Chapel, adjoining St. Peter's and 
belonging to the Vatican, to see the Pope 2 officiate. He is a mild ven- 
1 Pauline Bonaparte, Princess Borghese. 2 Pius VIII. 

57 
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erable looking old man. His robes were of the finest and most costly 
materials. Over his lawns and laces he wore a robe or cloak of crimson 
satin embroidered with gold, and fastened with a ruby of immense size. 
On his head a mitre of silver, which some of his numerous attendants 
put on and off as occasion required. The Cardinals wore dresses of 
purple silk with tippets or capes of white ermine. They each had two 
train-bearers, and were preceded by several of the inferior clergy, and 
one or two of the military. Soon after the Pope was seated in his 
chair of state they went one by one to kiss his hand, which ceremony 
was performed on the hand covered with the cloak. Some of the more 
privileged received a parting benediction just touching their shoulders. 
The gentlemen are permitted to enter the same apartment with his 
holiness, but we ladies are placed in a room separated by a gilt grating 
and required to wear, veils. 

Palermo, Dec. 16th. 
Yesterday we arrived here after a favorable passage 48 hours in a 
small brig of 50 tons with 91 passengers. We were not ready to leave 
Naples at the time the steamboat departed, and thought as we were so 
little liable to sea sickness that it was not very important to go in her 
instead of a common vessel. But the dirt we encountered is beyond my 
power to describe or you to conceive. Mr. Bradford went with us, and 
we had the best accommodation the vessel afforded. We had the only 
three staterooms that were on deck, so that we never had occasion to 
descend into the cabin, but a Marchesa with several servants and an- 
other lady with several gentlemen had their posts there and never left 
it during the voyage. How they could exist in such a foul atmosphere 
astonished us greatly. We carried a sumpter basket filled with good 
things and so wrapped and covered that it was impossible they could be 
affected any by the surrounding objects, yet the imagination was so 
filled with disgusting ideas, that it was impossible to eat. The fleas 
were a gigantic race ready to devour you, and the population that occu- 
pied the forward part of the vessel had their fingers so constantly in 
their heads that it was difficult to realize that even your eyebrows were 
not inhabited. The nice Naples soap with all the water I could use 
did little toward making me feel clean, and nothing but time's obliter- 
ating hand can produce that effect. I do not mean to intimate that all 
the packets between here and Naples are so filthy, but we were un- 
fortunate in our selection. The situation of Palermo is beautiful; it 
resembles in its exterior an Asiatic town, but the English find it a dis- 
agreeable place of residence. They have little or no intercourse with 
the Sicilians and in matters of business a constant distrust of them, as 
they believe there is hardly an honest man in the islands. We dined 
at the Consul's, Mr. Gardner's, the other day, whose wife is a sister of 
Mrs. H. Edes. At their house we met several pleasant Englishmen, 
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but she complained bitterly of the want of society, and a desire to return 
to America ; she says once there again she would never come back, but 
leave her husband to shift for himself. We have seen Dr. Bachi's 
family, neither his father nor mother speaks English and his sisters but 
little, but our friend served as interpreter between us. They were 
delighted to see Dr. K. and disposed to overwhelm us with kindness. 
They sent their carriage every day to carry us about the city and its 
environments. It is seldom that any of the American travellers visit 
Palermo, and Mr. Gardner and Mr. Bates recollect Mrs. Appleton's 
stay among them with great pleasure. We received last evening from 
the Duke of C. a splendid present of sweetmeats and confectionery 
which I wish I could transport to America. Had there been a vessel 
here for Boston I certainly should have sent them to you. The Duke 
has a sister living in one of the Convents and they were prepared there. 
The Duke's family is one of the first in Sicily, but like most of the 
nobility they have lived so much beyond their income that their estates 
are involved, and themselves troubled for present resources. It is a 
customary civility to send your compliments with sweetmeats to those 
persons who have any claim on your attention. I suppose we are in- 
debted to the Bartolos for this politeness from the Duke, as we had 
no letters to him. He has also presented us with letters of introduc- 
tion to some of the nobility at Naples and Rome. Mr. Bartolo holds 
one of the first offices here, corresponding to our Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. His salary is 2000 pounds, but I do not suppose he has 
much property beside, and as he has four daughters it cannot be con- 
venient to him to impart much of it to his son. 

Messina, Jan. 9th, 1830. 
We left Palermo on the 23 of Dec. and reached Catania on the 30th. 
The last day's journey we made in a lettiga, the road not being passable 
for a carriage beyond Regalluto. Catania is one of the finest of the 
Sicilian cities, and Aetna as seen from it is a noble object. The season 
was too far advanced for us to attempt to ascend the mountain, the 
summit being deeply covered with snow. It is more imposing in its 
appearance than Mt. Blanc and from its standing alone you see its out- 
lines and magnitude. At Catania we were very kindly treated by 
Mrs. Thovis, an English lady whose husband had been a fellow traveller 
with us. She took us in her carriage to visit the Benedictine Convent, 
the most princely monastic institution in Europe. The gentlemen were 
admitted into the apartments of the Prior which were very magnificent, 
and the staircase leading to them almost regal, but they did not permit 
the ladies even to look at it. The chapel has a most superb organ, 
superior even in its tones to the celebrated one at Haarlem. The 
monk who accompanied us to the chapel was extremely polite, offering 
refreshments, coffee or chocolate, in the church. The reputation of the 
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fraternity is that of gaiety and dissipation. They are all of the nobility ; 
none others are allowed to join them. There is no society in Catania 
but Sicilian, and it is dangerous to invite them to your house, for once 
having gained an entrance it is difficult to get rid of them. From 
Catania we were obliged to take the lettiga, there being no road but the 
mule path and some of that very bad. The scenery had but little 
attraction but the ocean and stupendous Aetna which you have before 
you all the way. The situation of ancient Syracuse is striking. The 
island Ortygia is all that is inhabited now ; it has one of the best 
harbors in the world. We visited the catacombs which are more 
remarkable than those of Rome and the Church of St. John which stands 
on the spot where St, Paul is said to [have] first preached the gospel. 
The Capuchin Convent stands where are the immense quarries that were 
excavated under the direction of Dionysius. In this spot we saw a 
stone which recorded the death of a young American by the name of 
Nicholson who had fallen in a duel and was buried here. 

The Duke of Cacamo gave us letters to the Intendente, and to the 
Archbishop, who was very civil to us, furnishing us with their 
carriages and liveried servants to go where we pleased. The In- 
tendente invited us to his box at the opera two evenings which in this 
country they use to receive company. His will hold a dozen or more 
persons, and between the acts they serve you with ices. The theatre 
is extremely small, but the Prima Donna is a respectable singer. The 
Breda they call her, the person Capt. Stuart made such a racket about 
some days since. He got all his officers and ship's crew into this little 
theatre, and the inhabitants were quite alarmed lest he meant to take 
Syracuse. The Archbishop called to see us, a fine looking man with 
dignified graceful manners, he also presented us with sweets from the 
Convent most of which we left behind, being too rich to be salutary. 
We were also invited by a Cavaliere whose genealogical tree was of 
great antiquity, himself a noted antiquarian whose cabinet of coins, etc. 
was open to our inspection. He seemed very partial to Americans 
and told us he had six Americans buried at his villa. Our friend 
Mr. Bradford whom we left behind (it being his intention to go to 
Malta) said he should go to his country house to see the mementoes of 
his countrymen. Syracuse has been so often a harbor for our ships 
of war, that he has bad opportunity to become acquainted with many 
of our naval men. We also dined with two Englishmen, Dr. Baker 
and Mr. Keynell, who gave us specimens of the wines of the country. 
Some sweet wines 20 years old very delicious. . . . Travelling in 
Sicily has all the inconveniences which I had expected to have 
found throughout Italy, but in which I was agreeably mistaken. 
Till I got to Sicily I found good fire places and plenty of wood and 
in most of the considerable towns carpets, but here of a cold rainy 
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day I am sitting on a stone floor, with only a handful of coals in a 
brazier, comfortless enough. The climate in winter is less good than 
I had supposed ; for a month or two they are subject every few days 
to torrents of rain which swell the streams so much that you may be 
detained for several days and the roads as bad as can be conceived. 
A visit to this island should be made only in spring or autumn. In 
warm weather the fleas would be insupportable and even now you some- 
times feel as if you were alive all over. They are immense animals, 
such as we have no knowledge of, and the lower classes of the people 
are so dirty that even the beauties of the smiling season would not 
induce me to be near them. Indeed there can be no adequate com- 
pensation for having such miserable wretched, objects constantly before 
you. ... It is rare to find our newspapers in these regions, Mr. P. is 
indebted to some Capt. for smuggling them to him. The Govt, are very 
strict as to the admission of books or papers, they seem to apprehend 
treason in everything; even Shakespeare is prohibited. 

Rome, Feb. 27th, 1830. 
. . . The Carnival is nearly over, and though you witness a great 
deal of foolery, yet there is so much excitement about it that you can- 
not stay away. We have been every day to the Corso. The con- 
course of people is immense, the beautiful Roman women in their 
carriages parade up and down the streets, masks and dresses of every 
description are to be seen. Some of the maskers enter into the sport 
with great spirit. One of the diversions is pelting your friends with 
sham sugar plums, unless they be ladies and then you throw them real 
ones of the best quality. Little machines for throwing bouquets of 
flowers into the chamber windows, some very curious masks with wind- 
mills at the end of the nose, or frogs dancing on the bridge. In short 
everything grotesque and fanciful is to be found. Dancing dogs, bears 
and other animals exhibit themselves. Children of every age in fancy 
dress or without are permitted to partake in all that is going on. It 
would be rare fun to George, 1 who has some taste for personating 
different characters, to play his part in the scene. John Bull seems to 
take as active a part and to enjoy the amusements as much as the 
Romans, sometimes you will perceive a dozen Englishmen together 
dressed as Jack Tars, vociferating and belaboring with all their might. 
There is some deduction from the gratification produced by this species 
of amusement in the unavoidable accidents which take place, notwith- 
standing the strong military guards of cavalry and foot. There is 
more decorum preserved than you would think possible. The soldiers 
are authorized to take up any person of whatever rank who is unduly 
rude. But in the jollity of the moment many persons encounter danger 
1 George Cabot, son of Henry Cabot, her nephew. 
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by going too near the horses and carriages. One woman lost her life 
by being rode over, and several broken limbs have been mentioned. 
Besides this, as the maskers are at liberty to enter private dwellings 
it affords an opportunity if any ill will exists, either from jealousy or 
any other cause, to gratify their revenge. It is said the season never 
returns without producing one or two murders. We heard of one a 
few days since. A young man who had recently been married to a 
lady to whom some other gentleman was attached, was standing just 
within the door of his house, when a person in a domino entered and 
began playing with him, striking his face. After a moment he drew 
from his sleeve a sharp razor and cut his throat so deeply that he bled to 
death instantly on the spot. His wife ran immediately to his assistance, 
but before they perceived what was done the assassin made his escape. 
We have been to two masquerade balls, the last of which was very 
brilliant and entertaining. The only alloy was a feeling of insecurity. 
The crowd was very great, the lights numerous and the house particularly 
inflammable. You could not help thinking that if a fire or a cry of 
fire was to occur, it would be the death of thousands. Many of the 
Americans were masked and one black domino who pursued Mr. K. 
and myself discoursed with great animation. We were not able to 
detect him, though we felt sure he must know us very well from a 
number of localities he introduced into his conversation. He spoke 
French very well, and affected to speak English imperfectly. He 
talked about Prof. Kickler as he called him and said that this would 
be a beau scene for Boston Madam Kirkland. A part of the time 
he was associated with some one dressed like an old woman with a 
hideous black mask. He said she had some designs on the Doctor 
and I must take great care of the black lady. He ran me very hard 
on this topic, but I could do nothing but laugh, for from the novelty of 
the scene I was entirely nonplussed. I was also accosted by the 
grand Turk who pretended to be an Italian, but finding I did not 
parlare Italiano he spoke English. As his subject matter was of a 
graver character I got along better with him. We have not been able 
to make much progress in sight seeing for during the carnival every- 
body is engrossed with that. 

The Carnival is over and I am very glad, for there was such 
constant excitement and fatigue as to render it very exhausting. The 
last day I was occupied with gazing at something from two o'clock 
till eleven at night. Such a gay varied scene as you cannot imagine. 
At about dusk the maskers each take a light to carry about, and 
the object is to put out your neighbor's and keep your own shin- 
ing. This created great diversion among those engaged in it. 
Besides this all the balconies and windows are lighted, and as the 
Corso is a straight street nearly a mile in length, it makes a most 
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brilliant appearance, and as you stood either end of it, looking through 
it, it seemed a river of light, every story being illuminated. The 
festivities ended by a crowded masquerade at the theatre which we 
attended for a few hours. ♦ The evening preceding this tumultuous scene, 
the Americans commemorated the birthday of Washington by dining 
together, ladies and gentlemen, to the number of 50. Mr. Cooper r 
presided on this occasiou and was more courteous than when at break- 
fast. Indeed I believe he was as agreeable as he knew how to be, 
but urbanity is not his forte. I had the honor of being seated at his 
right hand, I was told at his request, a circumstance which ought to be 
flattering, and I therefore tried to think him as amiable as possible. 
The dinner was handsome, consisting of 60 covers, and very neatly 
served, a thing of rare occurrence in Rome. All the dishes were of 
silver and the other furniture of the table proportionably elegant. 
Two small flags the exact resemblance of our national one were a part 
of the decoration of the table, the chandelier had the names of the 
states twined around it, and the marble bust of Washington, which was 
borrowed from Mr. Trentanove, with a crown of laurels about his 
head found a conspicuous station. After dinner we had a very pretty 
song composed by Mrs. Gould and sung by Mr. McEuen of Phila- 
delphia, to the tune of Hail Columbia. I have not read the song and 
can only remember the chorus began with " Ne'er shall ingratitude 
tarnish our souls while Columbia is free, etc." We had also a poem 
by Mr. Richmond of Providence, who was educated at H. U. This 
too was considerably commended, and Mr. Webb of Albany observed 
that he should have known both the productions to have come East of 
Connecticut by the talent they evinced. Massachusetts seems to hold 
a high rank in the scale of intellect, with the Americans. We had a 
band of music, and in the evening we made out to dance a little, not- 
withstanding theve were so few ladies. We had Yankee Doodle played 
on the violin by one of the gentlemen. Of course none of the Italians 
could play that wondrous air. There were 13 regular toasts and 
but few volunteers, the gentlemen many of them leaving the table 
with the ladies and all of them very shortly after. Most persons 
appeared to enjoy themselves highly but not riotously, suited to the 
grave character of the Father of his Country. 

I have never seen so much beauty as in this city. The Roman 
ladies surpass all others in this particular. It is a great treat to look 
at them when they are assembled on any public occasion. We were 
at the Princess Gabrielli's last evening. She is the sister of Charles 
Bonaparte and very much esteemed. She is less fashionable than the 
rest of the family, somewhat of a devotee. They have a half sister, 
the widow of Prince H, I do not recollect his name, a most splendid 
1 James Fenimore Cooper. 
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looking woman. We Lave not been able to see Madam Letitia yet, 
though I hope we shall before we quit Rome. I have considerable 
curiosity to see the mother of so many kings, Napoleon at their 
head. 

Florence, March 17, 1830. 

We left Rome on the 10, and arrived here on the evening of the 14th. 
We had a pleasant journey and found our companions Miss Burney 
and Miss Seaton very agreeable. The former possesses the art of 
conversation in an uncommon degree and, having associated with the 
literary community, has a fund of entertaining anecdotes to relate. 
She remembers even visiting Dr. Johnson when a little girl, and 
speaks of him as very kind to her. Miss Seaton is descended from 
the same stock as Sir Walter's Catherine Seaton and is gifted with 
many of her attractions. She is quite handsome, somewhat of a 
heroine cast, with natural curled hair which she wears in her neck ; 
musical, carries her guitar, sprightly and of ready wit. We joined 
her brother at this place and were sorry to find his desire to cross the 
Simplon, in preference to the Mediterranean route, will prevent us 
from having the pleasure of their society to Paris. 

The day previous to our departure we dined with the Prince of 
Musignano in company with Mr. Morris* family of Philadelphia, 
several other guests and Mr. Cooper who was in one of his conceited 
disagreeable moods. Notwithstanding this however, the dinner passed 
off pleasantly and in the evening we had some of the pretty Italian 
women to look at and admire. We had fine weather for our depar- 
ture and found the Siena route more pleasant than we had anticipated. 

Previous to leaving Rome Dr. K. had a personal interview with the 
Pope, and was much gratified with his courteous affable manners and 
liberality of sentiment. Instead of kneeling to him on entering, as we 
were informed was customary, he rose to receive his guests and also 
when they took leave. To be sure they stood in his presence while he 
was seated. I should have paid my respects to His Holiness, but he 
never gives audience to the Ladies except in his garden, and his health 
was too infirm to permit him to go abroad. 

Leghorn, March 21st. 

We were disappointed when we found Miss Seaton's health would 
not permit her to accompany us to Leghorn as she had contem- 
plated. As I had packed up, a job that I am not fond of doing 
oftener than is necessary, we concluded to take our seats in one of 
the carriages that was going and the chance of whatever com- 
pany it might offer. On entering the coach we perceived the back 
seat was occupied by a priest and a lady who was conversing with 
him in Italian and who we presumed was a native. We rode some 
hours before we found our mistake ; she proved an uncommonly 
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agreeable English woman, whose dearest friend bore our name, and 
she would make out we were both descended from the same stock. 
She rendered us valuable assistance, in arranging our places with an 
English lord, and an excellent madam of her acquaintance in a 
vetturino to Genoa. Though we told her we had no titles in our 
country she persisted in calling us Lord and Lady Kirkland, and had 
our contract drawn up with these appendages to our names. She was 
intimately acquainted with Miss Watson, the daughter of the late 
Bishop of Landaff, and related to us some interesting facts respecting . 
these great people. She had been a considerable rover and gave us 
memoranda of lodging houses, etc., that might be useful. If we make 
as much music out of the Lord we shall account ourselves very 
fortunate. 

Marseilles, April 9th, 1830. 
We were fortunate in having a charming young Englishman by the 
name of Oxenden for a fellow traveller a part of the way, from whom 
we parted very reluctantly, though not without his giving us an invi- 
tation should we go to Kent to find him out. Genoa is a pretty city 
beautifully situated, remarkable for its churches and palaces. We 
dined with Mr. Campbell who is our consul and a very gentlemanly 
man. After passing two days we left it in company with a Scotchman 
by the name of Stewart, a Dr. of medicine and divinity, somewhat dis- 
tinguished I should judge in both professions, but perceiving that he 
was of the ancient faith of the Covenanters we did not enter the lists 
with him in controversy. The road from Genoa to Nice is along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and is in some places formidable from 
having no parapet wall, especially when you ascend a height and look 
down on the broad ocean. Nice, so famed for its climate, is a sweet 
little town, much resorted to by the English, and possessing all the 
conveniences of living. From this place to Aix we joined an English 
lady with her son and daughter in a voiture. The latter, an interesting 
girl, appeared to be in delicate health, and as we rode in the cabriolet 
together seemed disposed to confide her secrets to me, and I learned 
that her sickness was more of the mind than of the body. I fear she 
is about to take a very foolish step. She said she had not a happy 
home, that her brother who was an only son engrossed all her mother's 
affections, that she felt the want of something to love, and having been 
attended by a French physician at Calais who became much attached 
to her, she had listened to a proposal of marriage which under other 
circumstances she should have rejected. She was now on her way to 
Calais to seal her fate, that her mother said she should never see her 
again, though she should not entirely deprive her of her property. I 
told her very frankly, that great as was the evil of marrying contrary 
to the wishes of her natural protector, that in her case it was small 

58 
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compared to the character of the nation one of whom she was to 
entrust whh her future happiness. That for myself I should rather 
encounter any misery that could befall me in a single state, than to 
form such a union. That she could not be insensible to the many 
attractions she possessed, and how many things might happen to im- 
prove her present condition. As she seemed to look to me as an 
adviser, I could not help doing all in my power to prevent her from 
forming a connection which almost made me shudder to think of, a 
beautiful refined young English woman, joined to a gross selfish French- 
man. However highly a visitant may appreciate the charms and fasci- 
nations of Paris, he cannot regard but with abhorrence the total want 
of fidelity and virtue which exists too often even among the higher 
classes of society. Much as has been said I do not believe it reaches 
the truth. My young friend was a distant relative of the author of 
Inheritance * the novel we so much admired. I think she called Miss 
Ferrier a Scotch lady. . . . 

Paris. 

We went to Genl. Lafayette's last Tuesday evening, a very crowded 
soiree, but to me quite pleasant. Some persons object to the number 
of Americans you meet, almost all of them feeling authorized to go, 
but this does not incommode me ; you also meet all the distinguished 
strangers from every part of Europe. Some of our country people 
are very aristocratic abroad, more so than any of the monarchists. 
We passed a pleasant evening with C. C. Harper the Secretary of 
Legation, but have not as yet seen the Minister. Mr. Rives does not 
appear very popular. He finds it too expensive to entertain as much 
as the people desire. Mr. Brown having a large fortune and no family 
was able to do more in this way than ought to be expected from most 
persons, especially as our government is rather penurious in their 
allowance of salary. 

London, June 3, 1830. 

We have visited the National Gallery, and went on Monday evening 
to the British Gallery which contains only Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
pictures. Mr. Vaughan furnished us with tickets. You have here 
the opportunity of seeing some of the nobility and fashion of London. 
Indeed we amused ourselves exceedingly with the dress and deport- 
ment of some of the personages. I think the English ladies in general 
dress very badly. Mrs. Heber, the wife of the late Bishop, strikes us 
as somewhat gay, considering she has been spoken of as a sentimental 
heart broken widow. The Bishop of London was there, quite a small 
man, notable only by his appropriate dress. . . . Dr. K. and myself 
had been in the morning to the Academy of Arts to see the distribution 
of rewards to the different artists, expecting the Duke of Sussex would 

1 Miss Ferrier. 
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take the chair, but the state of His Majesty's health prevented and the 
Earl of Radnor occupied the place. We did not stay long for, though 
no one was admitted without a ticket, yet too many were admitted for 
comfort. We have seen Andrew Allen repeatedly at Dr. G's. and 
we walked with him one morning in Kensington Gardens. He seems 
to feel the death of his wife exceedingly, and his character has cer- 
tainly changed. He has given up his dog and his gun, and his chief 
study is the Scripture. But he does not obtrude his religion upon you 
in society and is free from all bigotry. He retains his old manner of 
saying pleasant things. His English feelings are all awakened since 
his return to his country and I do not believe that he will ever quit it 
again. The wealth of England much as I have heard of it astonishes 
me. Mr. T. Wiggin observed to me, that he did not think there was 
a spot on the globe so distinguished for wealth, that it was diffused 
throughout the country, that there were more persons who could afford 
to live in style and who did live expensively than any place he had 
ever seen. Mr. Wiggin has some fine looking daughters who have been 
highly educated, at least in music and the modern languages. I be- 
lieve they live very showily, but though they have given us invitations to 
dinner and evening parties, it has so happened that we have always been 
engaged. We dined at Mr. B. W.'s, the third time of asking, where we 
had a most splendid dinner. Some of the rich merchants live in as 
much style as the nobility. Mrs. B. Wiggin has got into a circle 
which pleases her very much. Most of them persons of large fortune, 
with here and there a title. For instance a Sir Harry and Miss 
Tothill daughter to Lady Tothill were a part of the company. We 
passed a most pleasant day with Mr. Hume.' We there met Sir 
Robert Wilson whom we had not encountered before, though we had 
exchanged calls. He is a surprisingly young and handsome looking 
man, considering his age and the fortunes of war through which he 
has passed. I should have known him through the resemblance which 
he bore to his son. Dr. Bowring, with whom I am delighted as a com- 
panion, was there with Mr. Arnt, a writer on philosophy, Mr. War- 
burton an M.P., Mr. Campbell the head of the East India house, Miss 
Cartwright the niece of Capt. Cartwright the reformer (whose me- 
moirs she has written) an intelligent woman. Mrs. Hume took me the 
following evening to the House of Commons, but I was not fortunate in 
hearing any of the good speakers. We stayed till nearly 2 o'clock 
expecting Mr. Peel would speak, and our arrangements for the next 
day would not permit us to remain any longer. The accommodations 
for the ladies are miserable ; a sort of lantern at the top of the 
house l through which you look down upon the members. You hear 

1 The old House of Commons. The Ladies' Gallery, in the present House is 
little better than the one here described. 
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perfectly well, but I think the fair dames of the realm are entitled 
to a better place. I have seen my dear friend Col. Aspinwall, who 
gave us a cordial greeting. We dined there without any company 
except Mr. and Mrs. Bates. 1 They have got a charming family of 
children, some very pretty little girls, that they are educating with 
great care. Mr. A. seems in very delicate health, though better than 
he was a year since. They live at Highgate and Mr. Coleridge is 
their opposite neighbor. . . . The externals of London, notwithstand- 
ing its beautiful squares, splendid club houses and unrivalled Regent 
St., disappoint your expectations, but within their dwellings there is al- 
ways comfort, and in very many of them the most refined luxury, but 
what makes London more interesting than any other place, is that all 
the mighty minds and extraordinary persons from every part of the 
kingdom, and indeed from almost every part of the world, are drawn 
for at least a part of the year within its limits. It is the people that 
constitute the charm of this great city. We have been kindly noticed 
by some of our Unitarian brethren. We dined with Mr. Yates (who 
wrote the reply to Wardlaw) he is a sensible man and has a sweet wife. 
By the death of his father he has come into the possession of a large 
fortune, has a fine house with excellent servants in plain livery, very 
hospitable though unostentatious in his mode of living. I could not 
help observing to him that the lines had fallen to him in rather 
pleasahter places than to most of his American brethren. We attended 
the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Association, heard a very elo- 
quent speech from Mr. Fox, which contained most flattering allusions 
to Dr. Channing, with much praise of our country and its free institu- 
tions. The next Sunday I went to hear Mr. Fox preach and was 
delighted with him. It was the only very fine preaching I have heard 
in Europe. We have also been visited by Mr. and Mrs. Tagart of the 
same faith, very pleasing in private, but I have not heard him in the 
pulpit. They invited us to meet Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor at their 
house, but we were unluckily engaged. You may remember to have 
heard the Kinders spoken of in America. We spent a sociable evening 
with them, where we saw Miss Flower of Hackney, as much distin- 
guished for her musical powers as Mr. Dutton's nephew who is now 
making a noise among you, indeed this lady is much celebrated as a 
composer. She sang for us two songs without the instrument. Her 
face struck me as peculiar which led me to enquire concerning her. I 
was not aware what caste of features denoted a genius for music. I was 
asked in Paris if I had not a passion for music and the fine arts, upon 
my replying in the negative the gentleman expressed his surprise be- 
cause he said I had a countenance that indicated it strongly. ... On 

1 Mr. Bates was a partner in the house of the Barings and the founder of 
the Boston Public Library. 
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Saturday evening, which is the fashionable night, T accompanied Dr. G. 
and Louisa to the Italian opera where I heard for the first time the 
Garcia. Her voice quite answered our expectations. The house is 
much less beautiful than La Seal a, the one at Milan. We are disap- 
pointed in tfye beauty of the English ladies, perhaps owing to our hav- 
ing too exaggerated ideas on the subject. Mrs. Codman told me that she 
considered them the handsomest people in the world. We saw a great 
deal of splendid dress, most costly jewelry ; immense emeralds surrounded 
with diamonds glittered about us. The house was very full and Mr. 
G. Richards who was our beau told me he never heard Madam Baum 
sing better. Mr. K. chose taking tea with the Dean of Chichester in 
preference to joining us. He thinks this love of Italian music, an ac- 
quired taste, and that he is too old to learn. As the opera is a very 
expensive amusement, it is not wise to go without a strong inclination. 
This once Will suffice for me, as it was chiefly curiosity that carried me. 
We have taken breakfast with Lord Holland at Holland House at 
Kensington en famille, and were much gratified with our visit. It is 
the house where Addison lived and died. An ancient structure con- 
taining very large apartments not very showily furnished, but every 
thing upon a great and you may say luxurious scale. We were 
ushered through several rooms to the library where his Lordship re- 
ceived us with great cordiality and simplicity. He took us through the 
house before breakfast, showed us the different rooms appropriated to 
his books which are very numerous, 20,000 vols. Abpve the book cases 
hang the portraits of his friends and many distinguished men. A fine 
bust of his uncle Charles Fox stood on one of the tables. I think Lord 
Holland resembles his uncle very much in the upper part of his face, 
he is a very agreeable looking person. Lady H. was somewhat indis- 
posed and did not make her appearance till after breakfast. She is a 
very talented woman, but I believe incurred some censure by leaving 
her first husband Sir Godfrey Webster who was much her senior and 
a crack brained personage. She was the mother of two children by 
him, and it was said in a fit of despair at her desertion he put an end 
to his existence. Her maiden name was Vassall, granddaughter to 
Sir Richard Vassall. I suppose the same stock from which Catherine 
Vassall is descended. There is less pomp and circumstance attending 
your entrance to a nobleman's dwelling than of a rich merchant. We • 
had a most delicious meal, but served with but little parade. No meat 
or relish, as we term it, is introduced upon their breakfast table but 
cakes of every kind made of the finest wheat with the sweetest of 
butter and richest cream ; fruits, honey and jellies also solicit the 
appetite. I fear my account falls far short of Captain Hall's in 
Yankee land, but nevertheless the table wore a most inviting aspect. 
The weather was damp and showery which prevented us from walking 
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in the grounds, but we looked from the window upon the majestic trees 
and neatly shaven lawns that surround the house, some of which were 
thickly covered with bay cocks, and realized all we had heard of an 
English country seat. If the weather we have had is any sample of 
the climate it is a very disagreeable one. In the three weeks we have 
been here, not more than three days have been without rain, and much 
of the time so cold that we could have enjoyed a large fire. 

London, June 24, 1830. 

We went into Westminster Hall and saw the different courts in ses- 
sion ; Lord Lyndhurst in his robes of office, and also the judges for life 
who wear a most singular wig. The lawyers all have powdered wigs, 
so that you can scarce distinguish youth from age. We dined with 
Alderman Wood, 1 a very large party and had a very pleasant day, 
some professional men that were very agreeable. 

28th. We have just returned from Oxford charmed with all that we saw 
of that ancient seat of learning, the buildings grand and venerable in 
appearance, many of the halls and chapels extremely beautiful. The 
gardens belonging to the colleges are beautiful and kept in the most per- 
fect order. In the garden of St. John's we saw the young men practising 
archery, some were very dexterous if not equal to Robin Hood's men. 
Several parties of ladies were walking to and fro, and altogether 
it formed a most pretty scene. The day of the commemoration which 
in some respects resembles our commencement, we went with the 
multitude to the theatre, a fine edifice well adapted to such purposes. 
The galleries were well filled with ladies, and the floor somewhat 
crowded with gentlemen. The Oxonians occupy the upper gallery 
and are allowed more liberty of expressing their feelings than with us. 
I never heard anything equal to their shouts of applause when some of 
the honorary degrees were conferred, particularly Lord Combermere 
and Mr. Duncan. They also expressed their disapprobation of some 
of the examiners with the universal hiss that might have issued from 
the lower regions. The time consumed by the public speakers is much 
less than with us, or rather there are fewer parts assigned. The costumes 
of the dignitaries are very showy. The D.D's are black velvet and 
scarlet, the LL.D's are scarlet and crimson, also the Doctors of Music. 
The sons of the nobility who have received degrees have gowns of 
black striped with gold lace, during their collegiate life they are only 
distinguished by a gold tassel on their caps. Our friend Mr. Vores 
gave us a handsome dinner, and on the day of the commemoration 
we lunched with him and a party of friends in the Hall of Wadham 
College. The Oxonians pride themselves in their skill as rowers, 
boat racing is one of their diversions. We were rowed about seven 

1 The friend of Queen Caroline against George IV. 
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miles on the river Isis by Mr. Vores, Mr. Buckle, two sons of Sir 
Thomas Auckland (most accomplished young men) Mr. Bush and Mr. 
Jeune. We had a most charming excursion. I certainly have never 
seen such oarsmen. The English much excel us in all sports. . . . 
The young men at Oxford strike us, with our frugal habits and ideas 
of small things, as very extravagant. Indeed the style which prevails 
there astonishes us, their excellent tables covered with rich plate form 
a strong contrast to our eating halls at Cambridge. I do not mean to 
advocate the system of expense, especially for those who are to live in 
our country, but the impression on a traveller is vastly agreeable. . . . 
Oxford did seem a sunny spot where one might live forever. Since I 
returned to London we have not renewed our acquaintance with the 
gay world, meaning to finish the lions, but the death of the King has 
for a few days interrupted these plans. This event has been so long 
anticipated that it is a subject of joy rather than grief that it has 
taken place, and to no one more than his successor, who was so impatient 
for his new honors that he reached the palace of St. James long before 
the Duke of Wellington was ready to meet him, it being a necessary 
form for the Duke first to pay a visit of condolence in a suit of black, 
and then like the actor of all work don his regimentals to offer his 
congratulations to William the Fourth. As the maxim of their consti- 
tution is " That the King never dies " the following Sunday heard 
William our gracious Lord and Sovereign prayed for in all the churches, 
as if he had been for years seated on the throne. It had a most odd 
effect upon me, for the criers had hardly ceased proclaiming the 
lamented death of George the Fourth, and all the churches were hung 
in black. The new King and Queen found their places in the book of 
common prayer so easily that I could not forbear smiling. The next 
day we went to Charing Cross to hear the Heralds proclaim him to 
the people, but we mistook the hour and were not in season to see any- 
thing but the crowd. On Sunday we went with Mr. Bevan to Temple 
Bar to hear Mr. Benson preach, the most distinguished divine of 
the Episcopalian church, but the throng was so great that we did 
not obtain a very good seat. What I heard of the sermon did not 
please me very much. Mr. K. intends trying him another Sunday. 
He is invited to breakfast at the Temple with Mr. Bevan, who is 
nephew of Capt. Dacres. I was at the House of Commons the other 
evening, and heard Mr. Brougham spar a little with Sir Robt. Inglis, but 
independent of this dialogue nothing much worth attending to. Dr. K. 
the preceding evening at the House of Lords heard all the notable men,' 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Holland, etc. Mrs. Dr. Gardiner and myself have been hoping to 
get a permit for the House of Lords ; though the accommodations for 
ladies are bad, it would be a gratification of our curiosity to take a peep 
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at the great men. We dined with Sir Francis Burdett a few days 
since. He is very rich but does not live in so splendid a style as 
many others. His house is a charming one, the drawing rooms opening 
onto St. James Park and commanding a view of the new palace. 
Lady Burdett is a great invalid and did not make her appear- 
ance until after the dinner. Two of his daughters were at table, 
pleasing, unpretentious women. One or two of the gentlemen of 
our party had been with the King in the morning, which gave rise 
to considerable conversation concerning His Majesty, aud also the 
Queen's Drawing Room and Maids of Honor. We left Sir Francis 
before the party broke up, to go to Mr. McLane's who receives 
the Americans once a week, and where we usually pass our time 
most agreeably. Mr. McLane and his family are deservedly popular 
here. I have met Miss Caton there, but the Marchioness of Wellesley 
is in such delicate health that she has not left her room for several 
months. Miss Caton is considered a very fine woman. Washington 
Irving is a great admirer of her. There is nothing in her manner or 
dress to object to. She has but little pretension to beauty in my 
opinion, but is rather a fine commanding looking woman. We shall 
follow the fashionables in quitting town next week, Parliament will be 
dissolved and persons of our notoriety could not think of remaining 
after that event. 

Chepstow, July 27, 1830. 
Mr. Richard Bright to whom we had a letter from Mr. Vaughan was 
staying at Little Malvern where he owns considerable property, and 
two of his married children at lodges belonging to him. All the 
family were engaged to meet at Brand Lodge, occupied by his son, 
for a social tea drinking, to which they invited us. They received us 
with so much cordiality and hospitality that we felt quite at home 
in their family circle. The son is a man of uncommon intellect, 
a rapid mind and very lively withal. The daughters are well informed 
and unaffected, and the father 71 years of age is in perfect health, 
active, vivacious, entering into all the feelings of his children, and 
apparently deriving much pleasure from them. Mr. Bright's usual 
place of residence is Ham Green, 7 miles from Bristol, and spoken of 
by Simond in his travels through England. Mr. B. is a Unitarian and 
perhaps his heart yearns with more kindness to those of the same 
faith. . . . We spent an evening with Mr. Van Wart, whose wife is 
the sister of Washington Irving. They live about 2 miles from the 
centre of the city, a nice house with pleasant walks around it. Their 
eldest son is now gone to Paris to be married to the eldest Miss 
Storrow. From present appearances she will be delightfully settled in 
a neat house close to her father in law's. Mr. Van Wart seems pros- 
perous and has a charming family. The late disturbances in France 
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have given them some anxiety, but since the appointment of the 
Duke of Orleans as Lieut. Gen. and Lafayette Commander of the 
National Guard a speedy restoration of peace and order is anticipated. 
It is astonishing the enthusiasm that prevails here for Lafayette, 
one gentleman seemed almost inclined to worship me, because I 
had so recently come from the Marquis's presence. It does appear 
passing strange at his time of life again to don the military garb, 
and take a part of so much danger. However the spirit of the people 
generally is much more with him than we had imagined. 

Liverpool, Aug. 23, 1830. 
We spent half an hour with old Mr. Roscoe, 1 whose mental powers 
are still vigorous, though his body seems tottering. He has recently had 
a stroke of paralysis, but it seems to have affected him but little. He 
has written poetry since then, some of which he made his son read to 
us. In his study he is surrounded with the heads of the ancients, many 
of them contemporary with or connected with Lorenzo de* Medici. 
Mr. Roscoe is a tall man with an open commanding countenance. He 
was so kind as to offer us a letter to Mr. Coke of Norfolk, which we 
were glad to accept having a curiosity to see his establishment. . . . We 
went the other evening to see Miss Fanny Kemble in "Mrs. Beverly." 
It was not the play I should have preferred, but it was the only night 
our other engagements permitted. I was more pleased with her than I 
had expected to be. She has no personal attraction, rather undersized, 
and not a countenance of much expression, yet with all these disadvan- 
tages she is a promising actress ; in many parts of the play I thought 
her excellent. Her father Charles Kemble played Beverly and Stukely 
was by Vandenhoff. It was remarkably well filled. Even Lewson and 
Charlotte were respectable. We were prevailed to stay a little longer 
than we intended in order to go in the locomotive engine on the railway. 
It is a delightful mode of travelling, the rapidity of the motion is very 
exhilarating. We went a part of the way at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour. Notwithstanding it has been so often seen yet every time they 
start a great concourse assembles to see them, and for miles the road is 
almost lined with people shouting and huzzaing. It is quite exciting ; 
Dr. K. caught so much of the spirit, that he was flourishing his hat and 
playing the boy more than he has done for many years. Our stay in 
Liverpool has been rendered very pleasant by the kindness and hos- 
pitality of its inhabitants. The Unitarians are a pretty numerous 
and agreeable society. They associate very much with each other. 
The Roscoe family in all its different branches are pleasing, and re- 
markable united and harmonious among themselves. The Yates are a 
large and opulent family, living about two miles from the town, their 4 

1 Author of the Life of Lorenzo de' Medici. 
£9 
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houses are contiguous, the grounds opening into each other, beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Mersey. Mrs. J. Yates, who has been on 
the Continent, has a great many fine paintings and also a very expensive 
library, some ancient books. A part of their grounds are called the 
dingles and are open to the public twice a week. 

Great preparations are making here for the opening of the railway 
which takes place the 15th of next month. The Duke of Wellington 
is to be here, and the carriage they are constructing for him resembles 
a tent. It is to be elevated above the rest, so that His Grace may be 
conspicuous. Above 5 guineas has already been offered for seats on that 
occasion. I do not know how soon we may think of introducing this - 
invention in our country. This one, which extends only to Manchester, 
will cost a million. The shares however are not only in demand but are 
sold for nearly 100 per cent in advance. But the monied men think this 
more than they are worth. . . . Among the literary productions of 
America which have found their way across the Atlantic is our cousin 
Pollen's 1 Well Spent Hour and Christian Teachers Manual. I am fre- 
quently asked if I know her and if she did not marry a young German. 
She seems to be considered one of the lights of the New World, associated 
with Dr. Channing and Mr. Ware. They have not the most extensive 
knowledge of our literary circle. Dr. C. is a great favorite with some of 
them, and Mr. W. seems to be second, but Walsh, Webster, and innu- 
merable others do not appear to be known. 

Dublin, August 31, 1830. 

After Chester we took the coach to Llangollen, the latter part of the 
way the scenery is very beautiful. After dining we went to visit Miss 
Ponsonby's cottage. It is in a retired romantic spot. The front of the 
house is decorated with carved oak, nicely polished, reminding you of 
the olden time ; upon applying to see the grounds, we were told Miss P. 
was not within but was momentarily expected. We soon descried a fe- 
male and an elderly priest, as we supposed, and taking it for granted that 
the female was Miss P. directed our attention principally to her, but 
upon her nearer approach were astonished at her youthful appearance. 
They both entered the house and the gardener immediately came for- 
ward to show us the grounds. Dr. K. asked who was the old gentle- 
man with Miss P. and found to his amazement it was herself, and that 
the young woman was her servant. When we got back to the inn we 
mentioned the circumstance to the landlord, who told us that we were 
not the first persons that had made that mistake, that when Lady 
Eleanor 2 was alive and they were met in the carriage going out to dinner 
they were taken for old priests not infrequently. They wore their gray 
hair short and powdered, with a round beaver hat (a man's hat), habit 

1 Mrs. Charles Follen was Eliza Lee Cabot, daughter of Samuel Cabot. 

2 Lady Eleanor Butler. 
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skirts; and Miss P. is tall and masculine in her looks, stout and some- 
what disdaining the use of corsets, she stoops, or is bent by age. She 
carries her hands behind her, which tends to make her costume resemble 
a priestly garb. Everything about her domain, came up to my ideas 
of her residence, but the inmate was of a very different character. 
One would imagine them to be highly educated for in the little moss 
grottos you find books in all languages. 

Unitarians are not numerous here, but some of them have made costly 
sacrifices to their principles, especially Dr. Stokes who was a fellow and 
professor in Trinity College. He gave up 1200 a year and 10,000 
pounds property, rather than worship contrary to the dictates of his 
own mind. It was a severe thing for his wife, who does not agree with 
him in opinion, for they have ten children and could ill afford such a 
reduction of their income. She however has behaved very well, and 
she is an exceedingly intelligent, well informed, indeed I may say, 
deeply read woman. They were very attentive to us ; he devoted his 
time to showing us things worthy of note, regretted that his circum- 
stances did not permit him to have dinner company, but we passed 
an evening with him most agreeably. The brethren of our own faith 
have been unbounded in their kindness. Mr. Martineau, 1 who is 
the youngest clergyman, is a fine preacher, but like too many of the 
choice spirits delicate in his health. We dined with him in company 
with all the clergymen and their wives of our persuasion. He 
married the daughter of Mr. Higginson of Derby. We have spent an 
evening with Lady Morgan en famille, she is quite amusing, though 
full of affectation and conceit. She resembles Queen Elizabeth in her 
desire of being thought to possess personal charms, and it is even more 
extraordinary in her, as she is utterly devoid of any pretensions to good 
looks. I am told that the eye I thought bleared is a glass one. She is 
quite lop sided, and rouges brick color. They call her 60 years of age, 
yet you cannot imagine how many youthful airs she displays, throwing 
herself back in her chair and pulling off her cap and showing her little 
black cropped wig, putting her feet on the fender so as to expose what 
she thinks a pretty foot and leg, the latter however somewhat too short 
for my ideas of beauty, for you are not left in ignorance of its exact di- 
mensions. She calls Sir Charles, " Morgan," and says that dear excel- 
lent creature copies for her, or she does not know how she should get 
along, for she has almost written her eyes out. She speaks of her old 
books and loves as "quite a quiz you know; I was a very romantic 
girl, and had a great many lovers and when one meets them now they 
seem so changed you cannot realize that you ever regarded them with 
complacency." She has no less than 5 pictures of herself in her parlor 
and boudoir, some of them clothed with as thin drapery " as the impal- 

1 James Martineau. 
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pable form of Lady Glorvina." She observed that it was really ridiculous 
to have so many portraits of herself but that it cost her nothing, for that 
the different artists of her acquaintance wished her to sit to them, and they 
always presented her with a copy of the original. She has a large col- 
lection of paintings and antiques many of them the trophies of her con- 
tinental tour. She has a beautiful painting of the famous Ninon ; she 
said to me, if she has faults, look in her face and you will forget them 
all. She has a very small likeness of Swift, nicely executed, which was 
worn by Stella in a ring and innumerable other curiosities. But it is 
time to have done with her nonsense and turn to a more interesting per- 
son, Miss Edgeworth. We were so fortunate as to find her staying with 
her aunt within a mile or two of Dublin, which rendered a journey to 
Edgeworthtown unnecessary. She has usually been described as very 
plain and masculine in her appearance. She did not strike U3 in this 
way, we thought her as good looking as persons in general of her age, 
and very pleasing and simple in her manners. She converses with much 
fluency; the French Revolution is a topic of great interest here ; she 
speculated principally upon that. She was kind enough to urge us to 
visit Edgeworthtown, thinking her brother's school an object deserving 
Mr. K's attention, but we felt that having seen her it was hardly worth 
the time it would take. It is possible we may meet her again in London, 
for she is writing another novel and intends spending the next winter in 
London for the purpose of publishing it. 

[From Dr. Kirkland.] 

Glasgow, October 12, 1830. 
Since I wrote you last the revolution in France has taken place and 
marvellous to tell seems marked with moderation. It was unsuspected, 
I believe, even by themselves in general, and it was at first supposed the 
people would submit. No violence has yet been committed in France 
since the first resistance though critical questions and troublesome affairs 
have been agitated and discussed. They have voted to accuse of trea- 
son the ministers, who will be tried by the President, but it is thought 
though guilty they will not suffer death but exile. At present the Eng- 
lish Government though piqued does not intend to interfere and Miss 
Edgeworth informed us that the Duke of Wellington said when the 
dynasty was changed, " he did not care a damn how they settled it." 
The insurrection in Belgium is a new cause of mischief and a derange- 
ment it may be to the plaus of the Allies. Yesterday was the installa- 
tion of the Lord Rector in the University and College of Glasgow, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. He is chosen every two years by the 
faculty and students at a joint meeting, when the faculty are com- 
monly thwarted by the students, who run some brilliant man of the 
people. Thus they have chosen Sir J. Mackintosh, Thomas Camp- 
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bell, Jeffrey and Brougham for the last 8 years. They elected Sir 
Walter Scott by a majority of one, but he would not accept. We 
marched into the college hall preceded by the mace bearer, the Prin- 
cipal, the Marquis and the professors and invited guests, when after a 
short Latin prayer by the Principal, and the administration of the oath 
of office, the Marquis made a short and becoming speech, introducing 
the late events in France, as illustrating the benefits of knowledge 
among the people. The students and those present expressed by clap- 
ping, stamping and huzzaing their applause. But party topics were 
not the topic of the speech, and the Radicals, it is said, were disap- 
pointed. At five we dined, Principal McFarlane presiding, assisted by 
Mr. Sanford, a young and very accomplished Oxonian, son of a bishop, 
Professor of Greek and Vice President. The Principal after the King, 
Queen, etc., toasted public bodies or individuals with a suitable speech, 
he gave the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and then spoke of 
our country, its claims on their respect, sympathy and good will, intro- 
duced me to the company as a representative of her literature and 
science, and gave Dr. Kirkland and Harvard University. I of course 
replied, stating the great pleasure I had in paying my first visit to that 
distinguished seat of learning and improvement and being present on 
that interesting ceremonial, and expressed the gratification I felt at the 
sentiments uttered by the noble lord rector congenial to the place and 
occasion and worth the consideration of those entrusted with the forma- 
tion of minds and character. I spoke of the age and services of our 
institution and the more or less perfect means of liberal education 
diffused in our land. I mentioned our familiar acquaintance with the 
merits of many of the professors of Glasgow, their ability, originality 
and usefulness as instructors and authors, averring that in devising and 
executing plans for our institution we were often incited and assisted by 
the lights they had furnished and the examples they had set. I pro- 
posed u The continued prosperity of the University of Glasgow." Mr. 
Sanford proposed a Lady on whom he pronounced a glowing and beau- 
tiful eulogy, the ornament of her sex, the pride of her husband, moving 
in the circles of fashion yet receiving her guests without the severity of 
etiquette, the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 

[From Mrs. Kirkland.] 

Edinburgh, Dec. 15th, 1830. 
We have been here long enough to form some idea of the society. 
At Mr. Jeffrey's we met the ^lite, the Murrays, Rutherfords, Cockburn 
(pronounced Coburn) but, like most persons of this description, they are 
a little too well pleased with themselves and their own coterie to be 
quite as agreeable to strangers as those who occupy a less prominent 
place. Mrs. Gordon is a sister of Mrs. Rutherford and is free from 
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any peculiarity that marks this circle. She is a very prepossessing 
charming woman. I believe they are all persons esteemed for their 
private character as well as attainments, but they have somewhat 
supercilious manners, accustomed to give the tone to society. They 
may properly be called the exclusives, for they do not visit except 
among themselves. This city has probably furnished the most able 
men and the best writers of any in the world, but they are not gen- 
erally as pleasing in their manners as the English. Dr. Thompson 
the surgeon and his family we find most excellent friends. They live 
within a few doors of us, we were introduced to them by Prof. Myne and 
they have been very attentive to us. We have dined with them twice, 
and she has taken us in her carriage to an evening party, and called on 
us repeatedly so that we feel quite intimate there. They have only one 
daughter who unfortunately is lame, but a very fine girl. Her father 
had her educated the same as his son. She is conversant with Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, but entirely free from pedantry and affectation. 
She talks uncommonly well but with perfect simplicity. The women 
here are certainly conspicuous for their talents. Many of them are 
writers of good novels. The author of Dunallan lives here. Mrs. 
Brenton, who wrote Discipline and Self Control, was a resident here. 
She is now dead ; I have met her husband once. I do not mean to 
detract from Mrs. Grant, 1 she is a very interesting person, but it seems 
to me that there are many persons who rank above her as writers. I 
came near encountering Miss Ferrier at Mrs. Fletcher's the other 
morning. She had been spending a couple of hours there. Mrs. 
Fletcher is a very captivating woman. She is English by birth, but 
early in life married Mr. Fletcher, an advocate in this place, 20 years 
her senior with whom she lived 40 years, ever entertaining for him the 
highest respect. She has been a widow scarcely two years. She has 
several children remarkable for their beauty and cleverness. One of 
her daughters is married to a brother of Sir Humphry Davy, and one 
of her sons, who is very fair as an advocate, to a niece of the Duke of 
Argyle. Another son, educated for the law, has become a sculptor from 
preference. He has met with considerable success, and is a great fa- 
vorite with Sir Robt. Liston, who will not permit him to absent himself 
from Milbourn except when he is at his studio. Sir Robert lives at 
his country seat all the year. It is six miles from Edinburgh. He is 
a most remarkable man for his age, now in his 89th year retaining all 
his faculties, even grace and urbanity of manner. He was formerly 
minister to the U. S. A., but it is 30 years since he left America. He 
remembered having dined with my father at Brookline and asked me 
about Col. Pickering, but had not heard of his death. He called to see us, 
and said as travellers we must visit his cottage. We have not been yet 
1 Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 
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as we shall wait for him to appoint some day. He has lost his wife but 
an elderly female friend lives with him. Mrs. Hemans passed a month 
with him before we arrived in Edinburgh. We have been following 
this great lady's track, but have not met her; she has usually preceded 
us. I saw her bust which she sat for while here, she is dressed quite 
like a miss and it must appear younger than the original. From what 
I hear of this personage, she is anything but what you would suppose 
from her writings, fashionable, pleased with homage, etc. I understand 
Mrs. Grant said to her " My dear, you are standing on the edge of a 
precipice, beware," alluding to the flattery and adulation she was receiv- 
ing from the literary men, but which (perhaps it was calumny) it was 
thought she was nothing loth to receive. It might be that Mrs. G. felt 
that the young crowded the old too much. At any rate we may feel 
sure that she does not require so much of our sympathy as we have 
been led to suppose. At Mrs. McKay's the other evening we met a 
singular genius in Mr. Erskine who is uncle to the present Earl of Mar, 
one of the oldest titles in Scotland. It was revived by George the 
Fourth during his visit to this country. This gentleman was born 
blind and is hunchbacked, but he seems to have Richard's success in 
wooing the fair lady by whom he has 7 children, all I believe like other 
people. Mr. E. is very musical, composes and plays by ear, sings 
lively and humorous songs, and is altogether as gay a little man as 
you ever saw. We had also young McKenzie, son of Sir George who 
wrote travels in Scotland. He has a great genius for music with a fine 
voice. At Mr. Thompson's a few nights since we saw more of the dig- 
nitaries, Lord Corehouse who was Mr. Cranstoun the advocate, an emi- 
nent man, Hon. Mount Stewart Elphinstone who was Governor of Bom- 
bay and has written a great deal concerning India. Mrs. something 
who was Lady Hogg, Mr. Grahame the expectant of a title, and several 
others of note. Mr. T. has a beautiful house, a splendid library with 
a fine painting of Addison, and a marble bust of Sir Walter, besides 
innumerable good casts of ancient statues. You are rarely asked to 
tea here. The evening parties are almost all suppers. The change of 
the Ministry gives great satisfaction in this circle, all of whom are 
Whigs. There was a meeting yesterday of those in favor of Parlia- 
mentary reform. Dr. K. thought Mr. Murray spoke very well. Jef- 
frey, who has consented to be Lord Advocate, did not attend the meeting. 
It is expected that his first speech in the House of Commons will be on 
this subject. His wife does not like the idea of going to London, she 
is so fond of Edinburgh. It is not probable that they will be of so 
much consequence there ; he may be said to be king here. My hus- 
band thinks the new ministry will be puzzled how to introduce as much 
reform as will satisfy the people, having the powerful aristocracy of the 
country to contend with, and yet if reform is not carried many sober 
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judges think there will be civil war. The disturbances in many dis- 
tricts have been quite frightful and if they are not stayed before our 
return to London will render travelling disagreeable. The coaches in 
. various directions have been stopped and money extracted from the 
passengers though in no instance has any personal violence been offered. 
I suppose no one would be so foolish as to offer resistance to 100 grim 
visages. I should be a little flustered to be surrounded, even without 
serious cause of fear. Perhaps the accounts we get are exaggerated 
and it is certain the discontents are not universal, because the north of 
England is perfectly quiet, and yet I cannot but think there is some 
danger the reformers will produce a greater evil than they remedy. 
The weather for the last ten days has been very bad and I have had 
one of my worst colds, which led Dr. K. to think of decamping, as 
this is considered the most consumptive spot on the globe, but I am 
getting the better of it and shall go out the first good day. Before I 
got my cold we walked around Salisbury Crag, a remarkable rock, from 
which you have the finest prospect, near to which old Davy Deans the 
cow feeder lived. Just below the crag is a ruin which was the place 
appointed for Jeanie's midnight meeting with Effie's lover, and above, 
she held friendly conference with faithful Reuben Butler. We shall 
avail ourselves of the first good weather to see the remaining lions, for 
in all probability we shall leave here soon after the middle of Jan. for 
London. Dr. K. is desirous to watch the doings of the new ministry. 
Mrs. Grant is a high Tory ; she could almost clothe herself in sack cloth 
at the removal of her party. We breakfasted with her one morning 
and she expressed herself so strongly, that her son told her she might 
be accused of treason. To which she replied an old woman could not do 
them much harm. She talked all the time, but was not garrulous of her- 
self but of persons and things that were interesting. She expressed great 
regret at hearing of the death of Edward Lowell. She had heard from 
Miss Jackson of his illness, but not of the issue till she learned it from 
me. We have fallen in with an American family Mr. Campbell Stew- 
art, wife, and children. He came here to recover an estate in which he 
has succeeded to the amount of 30,000 pounds. Pie was a professor in 
Williamsburg College, and his wife was a daughter of one of my father's 
old colleagues. They introduced themselves to us, and we find them 
very agreeable and convenient acquaintances. He is a cousin of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. They are pleased with Scotland and had some 
idea of residing here, but on the whole they have concluded to return 
to America. . . . With many the Edinburgh [women] have great repu- 
tation for beauty, and perhaps it is true taken en masse, but you meet 
some queer figures in society. Miss Wilson, whose brother holds the 
chair for Moral Philosophy, is of this description, one of the fattest 
faces sufficiently ruddy, ornamented with a great quantity of English 
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ringlets of flaxen hue. She is one of their clever women. It ill 
became Capt. Hall, whose family live here, to speak of the Ameri- 
cans as so much in love with their own territory; they can hardly 
hope to rival the Edinburghers in this respect. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 26th, 1830. 
We are passing most of our time in society, and keeping later hours 
than is conducive to health, but as it is probable that we shall not see 
this part of the world again we were desirous to see men and manners 
as often as we have opportunity. We have lost the society of Mrs. 
Fletcher, one of the most agreeable persons we have seen ; she has gone 
to England. The last evening we were at her house we met Miss 
Walker, the author of Rich and Poor, not a very good novel, though she 
is a very clever woman. She is very musical, but has a peculiar voice, 
so like a man's that you would find it difficult to realize that it is not. 
Among the amusements of the evening were tableaux. I do not know 
whether you have introduced this species of entertainment into America. 
It must be in a room with folding doors. You have a picture frame 
hung in the door way with a screen to conceal all but the frame, then 
the room in which the company is in is darkened, and a person dressed 
in the costume of whatever painting you wish to represent mounts to the 
frame and a shaded lamp is held before the picture so as to cast a 
proper light upon it. The delusion is often so complete that you would 
believe it to be a Sibyl, Magdalen or what not. Miss Fletcher made 
an excellent Cardinal Bentivoglio. Finding it difficult to get a Rem- 
brandt Mr. K. was induced to try. He made an admirable old man 
reading his book, but forgetting that he was not as agile as formerly in 
mounting a ticklish scaffolding, with his hands engaged with his book, 
he tumbled to the floor with a tremendous crash, producing dismay and 
uproar among the spectators. They soon came running to me ; Dr. K. 
is not hurt, I told them ; I had had more concern for the machinery than 
for him, as he always has the good fortune to come off unharmed. 
However it was mere noise, no injury was done to anything. At 
the next music party we were at we met Miss Shilka the sister of Mrs. 
Richardson, she enquired if I knew her. Fortunately Mr. K. did, 
though I did not. We had some Italian recitations the same evening. 
The ladies here are so much educated that they understand discourses 
in all languages. I was amused by an occurrence aboard the steamboat ; 
a nice looking little girl was asked by a lady what classes she was 
attending, whether she was learning French ; she said, no, she was study- 
ing Latin under her brother's tutor, that her father thought she had 
better not take up the modern languages yet. A few moments after 
this conversation the party were eating some biscuits and offered her 
one, upon which she exclaimed, " Oh these were baked at our shop." 

60 
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She proved to be the daughter of Littlejohn, the famous baker of cakes 
and shortbread. He is so much in vogue that he is making a for- 
tune, but his wife and daughter still stand behind the counter. We 
passed a pleasant day with Sir Robert Liston, the weather was clear 
and as cold as any we have previous to Christmas, but the old gentle- 
man appeared to mind it as little as Mr. K. or myself. He walked 
nearly two hours showing us his place and contemplated improve- 
ment. He has purchased a village, and is engaged in repairing and 
putting up new cottages, which are to be appropriated to the benevolent 
use of decayed gentlewomen, particularly maidens. What struck me 
most was to see a person just entering upon his 90th year so occupied 
with plans for the future. He had just been attending the funeral of a 
female who had reached the age of 100, and feels I suppose as if the 
next ten years are to be his for work. He has lived 50 years on this 
spot, but it was not an hereditary estate. He retains the thatched 
cottage which he and Lady Liston inhabited for many a day, but has 
built a new house rather in front but connected with it by a covered 
passage. The drawing room and dining room in the new house are 
very handsome. The former has the same furniture that he used when 
Ambassador to Constantinople. In the dining room is a portrait of 
himself and wife taken by Stuart at Philadelphia. His manners are 
very simple and attractive, but he retains in the arrangement of his table 
the style of the minister. His butler is a tall elegant looking personage 
that might be taken for an M.P. We had the most delicious mutton 
of his own raising and fine cream and butter from his dairy. We had 
a good deal of antique china, which is considered so precious in the old 
world, and at tea the gold urn and tea spoons. In one room they have 
the furniture they used in America. His wife was fond of the plants 
of our country and they have a large piece of ground enclosed which 
they call the American plantation, and in which no other green thing is 
allowed to show its head. He seems to take pleasure in preserving 
mementoes of the different countries and courts in which he resided. 
In a description of his place I ought not to omit the dwelling of the 
pi^s, styled by some visitors the pig's palace. I learned from Sir 
Robert that they were a very cleanly animal, a circumstance I was 
unaware of. He says that if you will allow them straw enough they 
will keep their bed perfectly clean and dry. Their accommodations are 
built with nice hammered stone, lighted from the roof and altogether 
superior to what the swinish multitude are accustomed to. As accident, 
or some other cause, usually brings us into several circles we have 
opportunity of observing the different modes and manners which charac- 
terize them. We dined last week with Mr. Brown, who is a very rich 
man but not moving among the first people. It was a very large party 
and a pleasant one though not an individual that we had seen before. 
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We had dancing and music in the evening, stayed to supper and hot 
toddy and returned home between 12 and 1 o'clock. As all classes 
here except the most indigent are uncommonly well informed, the second 
and third circle are as agreeable associates and in some instances more 
so than the first. They are generally more frank and cordial but there 
is a stiffness and reserve in the manners of many of the Scots, and with 
but few exceptions a want of polish. Curiosity always leads one to 
wish to see the distinguished, but they are not always the most desirable 
members of society. 

London, April 18th, 1831. 
We have been passing a day or two at Mr. Coke's, 1 Holkham House. 
It exceeds in magnificence anything we have seen. It is a perfect 
palace and I could not help smiling when I was ushered into our apart- 
ments. The dressing room appropriated to Mr. K. was about the size 
of your front parlor. 20 feet high, gilt ceiling, Gobelin hangings, the 
walls covered with valuable paintings, and an immense fire in the bright 
polished grate, with baths, bowls, cups and every convenience and 
refinement of luxury for the toilet. Mine was of correspondent splendor 
with large wax lights before the dressing glass to reflect the fair image 
(if perchance it were a fair one) or at any rate to display to the highest 
advantage the perfection or imperfection of the figure. Lady Ann, Mr. 
Coke's present wife is daughter to the Earl of Albemarle and is 50 
years younger than her husband. Extreme as is this disparity there is 
yet great appearance of happiness. She is very attentive to him, but 
more like the reverence and affection of a child for a parent than 
usually subsists in the conjugal relation. He is a very fine looking 
benevolent old gentleman of 77. By Lady Ann he is the father of 4 
nice boys, the youngest only two and one half years old, the prettiest 
creature I almost ever saw. By his first wife he had only daughters, 
Lady Anson, Lady Andover, and Mrs. Stanhope, so that the change of 
sex by his last marriage is particularly agreeable. It is most natural 
that with English ideas he should desire a son to inherit his princely 
mansion which was built by the Earl of Leicester and has been in the 
family for many generations. Palladio was one of the architects con- 
sulted in the erection of this building, and it has more resemblance to 
an Italian palace than any I have seen in England. Their chief resort 
of company is during the shooting season and the winter months, when 
I was told not a nook in the house was unoccupied. From what I saw 
I should judge their establishment to consist of from 20 to 30 servants, 
but most of their guests take one with them so that when the house is 
full their numbers are doubled. Everything is raised and made within 
themselves. All the bread is made in the house from their own wheat 
and is most delicious, and of every variety. They have 30 cows of the 

1 " Coke of Norfolk," afterwards Earl of Leicester. 
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finest breed, and the butter and milk are equally nice. The beef and 
mutton are far superior to anything I ever tasted bearing that name, 
indeed everything in the eating line was so luxurious that the most 
fastidious gourmand could not find anything to vent his ill digestion on. 
It was during the recess of Parliament (the Easter holidays) that 
Mr. C. was so kind as to invite us to his house. We had a letter of 
introduction to him from Mr. Roscoe, of whom he is very fond, and it 
procured us most civil attentions. Lady Ann is a sprightly, unaffected 
woman, not helpless and indolent, but active and efficient. There was 
not much compauy, but enough to give one an idea of the manners which 
prevail in these great houses and which the novelist often hits off. 
We had one of the dignitaries of the Church, Archdeacon Glover and 
another clerical gentleman, an old Admiral, a bachelor beau, Lady 
Maria Keppel and her husband, Mr. K. and myself, with the chaplain, 
tutor and family were all our party. There is such a degree of inde- 
pendence as seems to us to border on rudeness. On entering the break- 
fast room they bid the fair hostess good morrow, and with scarce any 
notice of anyone else commence their attack on the delicacies of the 
table ; " hand me the plover eggs " ; " Faber, give me some coffee " ; 
or else they proceed to the side table where the meat usually is placed 
and carve for themselves the dainty bits of pheasant or whatever may 
happen to please their palate. This sort of manners struck me as being 
carried further than consists with true politeness, but it is the fashion 
in the higher circles. On our way to Holkham we went to the Epping 
Hunt. A stag was let out about one o'clock and we saw the bounds 
and the huntsmen coursing their way over dingle and brake until they 
were lost in the forest when we returned to Woodford. 

London, May 12th, 1831. 
You will perhaps be surprised to hear that having made up our 
minds to return this autumn, we should have been persuaded to 
alter them and protract our absence another year. We had a very 
tempting proposal from Lady Franklin to accompany her to Spain and 
Greece, it may be Egypt and Syria. She is going out to her husband 
Sir John who is cruising among the Ionian Islands. She is not yet 
informed at which port he is to make his winter quarters. As the 
rules of the Admiralty do not permit of her being with him on board 
his ship, her only chance of seeing him, is to remain a month or two at 
whatever port he winters at, and she thinks it possible he may frank 
us to some of the places we may wish to visit. At any rate we could 
not fail to derive an advantage from the presence of his ship, as there 
would be medical assistance in case of illness, food if necessary, articles 
of furniture if so situated as not to be able to procure them otherwise. 
She was very urgent for us to join her, and expressed a desire to 
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accommodate herself to our views as far as would consist with her 
main object, that of seeing her husband. Our knowledge of her of 
course cannot be very intimate, but as far as we have seen she has 
the appearance of great sweetness of temper, of having been remarkably 
educated, and of natural cleverness. She has a fine countenance and 
very graceful manners. She has travelled a great deal already, been 
in some parts of Spain, Russia and France, and well qualified there- 
fore to direct our expedition. Our plan will be to leave here about 
the first of August in the steam packet from Falmouth to Gibraltar 
and Cadiz. We shall be left here for a month, which time we shall 
occupy in visiting 3 or 4 of the most beautiful cities which lie between 
the sea and the mountains ; as Seville, Cordova and Grenada. In 
Sept. we shall again have recourse to the steamer to convey us to 
Corfu or Malta, where we first expect to meet Sir John, and be 
guided somewhat by him in our future arrangements. We do not 
contemplate being long in Greece, just look at Athens, Corinth, the 
Plains of Marathon, etc., then go to Turkey, Constantinople, then 
perhaps Egypt, Grand Cairo, the Pyramids, etc. In the spring or the* 
beginning of summer come through the Pyrenees to France and in 
the autumn, God willing, to America. This is an undertaking of more 
hazard than any we have been exposed to. But I believe with proper 
care nothing need be apprehended. In case of a rising or disturbance 
in any of these places Sir John's ship would afford a refuge, and should 
the plague prevail we should take care not to land, so that for myself 
I have no fear. ... I shall send you a little work of Mr. Game's 
respecting the early history of the Russian or Muscovy Company which 
contains some particulars of our ancestor, Sebastian Cabot. I went 
to see the portrait of him belonging to Mr. Biddle. It was taken 
when he was advanced in life and the painting is somewhat faded by 
time. It is an agreeable countenance and has our family look, not 
handsome like my father, but still looking like him. A very singular 
circumstance occurred when I paid my respects to him and corroborative 
of my opinion. As I was going into Mr. Collins's room where the pic- 
ture remained after it was cleaned, I met Lord Strathaven whom I had 
never seen before. After his observing me a moment he followed 
Mr. C. down the stairs, saying to him that he was sure that I was a 
descendant of S. C. from my resemblance to him. Now this was a 
perfectly disinterested opinion, for I was not known at the time to any 
one in the room. I had rode down with Mrs. Bates in her carriage. 
Dr. K. was with us, we were engaged to dine out, and had taken that 
in on our way, so that I had nothing but a cap on. It was not till 
several days after that I heard of the anecdote, a gentleman where I 
was visiting said, Mrs. K. did you know that Lord S. said that he was 
sure the moment he saw you that you were a descendant of S. C. 
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Mr. Biddle also heard the same story from Mr. Collins, so that I think 
the point is proved that we look like the great man or he like us. 
The print that Mrs. Derby brought home some time since does not 
resemble the painting. That if I recollect right was a horrid ugly 
thing. This is a very respectable face, perhaps the nose is a little too 
broad at the bottom, but notwithstanding this slight blemish there is 
something so venerable and dignified, that you cannot fail to be pleased. 

London, June 27th, 1831. 
As the King convened Parliament in person I availed myself of the 
kindness of Lord Holland in furnishing me with a ticket of admission 
to the House of Peers and went to see the show. It was a magnificent 
display of wealth and beauty. I was fortunately situated near the 
Foreign Ambassadors, which enabled me to hold some converse with 
Washington Irving who told me that it was the greatest scene of 
the kind he had ever witnessed. It was reported the Queen was to 
be present (a thing unusual on these occasions) which increased the 
desire of many persons to attend. The rumor was however unfounded. 
Then the question of reform is one of considerable excitement, so that 
altogether the pressure for seats was very unusual, and Dr. K. was 
not lucky enough to obtain one. I was very near to the King so that 
I saw him as plainly as I should one of you in your parlor if I were 
there. He is a very common looking person, and his speech was just 
nothing. A good deal of the mummery about his entrance, his train 
bearers and ermine robes, etc., reminded me of the old Pope at Rome. 
The Dukes of Sussex, Cumberland, Richmond, Northumberland, and 
other noble personages were pointed out to me. Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence was one of the handsomest young men I saw. I was 
within 2 or 3 of old Prince Talleyrand, who is a curious specimen of 
French antique. But the most striking part of the spectacle my 
husband had the opportunity of witnessing ; which was the beautiful 
peeresses of England in their court paraphernalia. The observation 
frequently made that the beauty of this great nation is chiefly to be 
found in the higher classes of society, was completely verified on this 
occasion, for I have not seen so much in all my sojourn here as on 
this day. But though I was gratified with seeing an exhibition of this 
sort, yet I would not a second time encounter the fatigue, heat, crowd 
and trouble of getting your carriage incident to such a situation. The 
following morning we went to Chiswick to the horticultural fete. 
The weather was very propitious and we enjoyed the day very much. 
There were assembled in the gardens 5,000 persons or upwards, all in 
full dress, and as the tickets are a guinea for each person and you are 
obliged to produce vouchers or recommendations from some member of 
the Horticultural Society the company is highly respectable. At half 
past three the dinner tables were opened and remained so till half past 
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six. They were spread in tents with a boarded platform on which to 
stand, and the roof was covered with plaited cambric after the manner 
of some of the ladies' boudoirs in imitation of the Eastern style of 
decoration. At half past four the fruit which was arranged in similar 
tents was cut up for distribution, and those lucky wights who were 
near the door at the time of its opening rushed to the contest and were 
successful in carrying off all the peaches, nectarines, and pines that 
were on the table, these being considered great delicacies. There 
then remained for those who came after abundance of grapes, melons, 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, etc. At half past six the coffee and , 
tea rooms were opened, also tents for ices and lemonade. The re- 
freshments were provided by Gunter, the most noted man in London 
of his occupation. He has made his fortune and has his villa in 
Kensington, and lives in great style. 

We have not been to hear Paganini, the great violinist performer. 
The opera is such an expensive amusement that we indulge in it but 
rarely, and our scientific taste for music is so small that we felt in this 
case we should not have our money's worth. The accounts you get in 
some novels of the opera house and its inmates are most truly described, 
especially if you go of a Saturday night, which is the evening for nobil- 
ity and fashionables. You may there see the Reverend Mr. Fitz- 
clarence, son of the King, smuggling in one or two male companions 
whom he amuses with low stories, then some duchesses and ladies of 
rank coming in at the last act of an affecting tragedy, drawing their 
screens so as partly to conceal them, annoying their humbler neighbors 
with their loquacity and noise. Then too the exquisites abound, espy- 
ing the belies with their quiz glasses, and expressing to the life their 
nonchalance and ennui. So that one or two visits to the opera were 
quite desirable as conveying some idea of the manners of high life. 
Dr. K. was at a great dinner in the city in the course of the last week, 
the worshipful company of goldsmiths, an ancient institution got up 
originally for the benefit of the trade. But they have accumulated 
large funds and do service to mankind by dining together on a most 
luxurious dinner 8 times a year. They are composed principally of 
the Tory party, and their toasts consisted chiefly of the Royal Family, 
the Duke of Wellington, and such persons, who were cheered with 3 
times 3 resounding through the immense hall. Huzza, Huzza, Huzza. 
Between the toasts were glees and songs, many of them such as were 
sung in olden times ; Mr. Bellamy or Mr. Bellingham a noted singer 
was one of the vocalists, and though 70 years of age or upward, Mr. 
Kirkland thought his voice unimpaired. 

Tetuan, Sept. 19, 1831. 

We quitted Lisbon without any obstacle offered to our intention 
notwithstanding the disturbed state of the country, and embarked in 
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our yacht with a fair wind, and in less than 3 days arrived at Algeci- 
ras. . . . Algeciras is prettily situated opposite to Gibraltar, about 
2 hours row across the bay. I did not go to Gibraltar as Mr. K. was 
unable to, and as we shall spend a few days there previous to sailing for 
Malta. In the 3 days we left Algeciras in one of the ferry boats, and 
crossed to Tangier, with a fair wind, usually a 6 hour passage, but we 
did not arrive under 9 hours, and the gates of the town being closed at 7 
in the evening we were obliged to remain in the boat all night, but early 
the next morning the British Vice-Consul accompanied by one of the 
Governor's soldiers made their appearance on the beach and conducted 
us into the town, and to our inn, which was a neat comfortable dwelling. 
Our table was supplied with capons, pigeons and other delicacies. 
Tangier is one of the most curious, novel and interesting places for the 
moment that I have seen. We were fortunate in being there of a 
Sunday, which is the great market day, and gave us an opportunity of 
seeing greater numbers of Moors with their camels laden with produce 
and many other curiosities, which we could not have seen so well on 
any other day. Among other things we had a view of the box or cage 
in which the Moor carries home his bride. Most of the Moorish women 
are said to be ugly. I saw one or two exceptions, judging from their 
eyes, to this rule. The haick covers all the face but the eyes ; one 
wonders how they breathe. When they are travelling they wear large 
straw hats made with low crowns and broad brims, and worn like a 
man's hat without strings. Our present Consul at Tangier is Mr. 
Porter, a nephew of Commodore P., an obliging pleasant young man. 
A son and daughter of our former Consul Malowney are still there 
they were very kind to us in going about with us, and giving us a good 
deal of their society. We took tea with Mr. Hay, who is the English 
consul, who has a charming family consisting of a wife and 8 children. 
After passing 24 hours at Tangier we engaged mules to take us to 
Tetuan. We were escorted by a soldier furnished us by the Governor, 
called Mahomet, a most noble looking fellow, with a face and air that 
would have reflected a lustre even on the proud throne of England. 
We also had Abdallah, the soldier of the house where we lodged, a 
very clever person, and seven other inferior attendants. We rode 40 
miles stopping only once in the middle of the day for an hour to rest 
and refresh. We reached Tetuan at half past seven in the evening as 
completely wearied as poor mortals could be. We were none of us 
however materially the worse for it the next day, only somewhat 
jaded and bruised. Tetuan is a crowded dirty population consisting 
of Jews and Moors, yet notwithstanding its magnitude there is no inn 
in the place and the only house which receives travellers is a Jew's, 
situated at the end of a filthy meat market. All the Jews live in one 
quarter of the town and the Moors in another. The latter treat the 
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former with the greatest contempt. A rich Jew merchant is obliged 
to pull off his slippers before he passes the threshold of a Moor of any 
note, and they drive them about the streets whenever they cross their 
path, much as you would a dog. The English Vice- Consul, whose 
name is Butter, has a large family and rather small means ; it is not 
therefore in his power to ask us very much to his house, but he has been 
very civil in sending us his interpreter, Hadji Mahomet, to accompany 
us around the town. Hadji is a very respectable man who has made 
two pilgrimages to Mecca, speaks the English language very well, seems 
to have a liberal mind, and is very much interested to protect us from 
insult. The Moors here are so wild and savage the Vice- Consul him- 
self is afraid to walk out without Hadji as a safeguard. I believe I 
am the first American lady to visit Tetuan, and Lady Franklin is the 
first English lady within 50 years. You may suppose that we are 
not a little stared at and needed a considerable escort to prevent us 
from being pulled about. To-day being market day we took Hadji and 
an additional soldier and went forth in quest of adventure. We saw 
innumerable Moorish women, with their haicks showing only their eyes, 
many of which were wild enough. It was as much as our guards could 
do to keep their hands off us ; not that they seemed disposed to harm us, 
but a strong curiosity which impelled them to see what we were made 
of. A black Moorish woman took Lady Franklin by the shoulders and 
turned her around and looked in her face, and laughed, and one of 
them took hold of my dress from behind, and seemed equally amused. 
We yesterday paid a visit to Said Mahomet Ash who is a Basha and 
Governor of the place. We had not expected to see him, but only to 
see the Emperor's house in which he does not live, but on application, 
respecting the house, he signified his intention of seeing us. He re- 
ceived us standing in the yard leading to the stable, with two beautiful 
horses one on each side of him caparisoned with crimson cloth. The 
most honored place of reception is the stable ; he has some fine Arabian 
horses presented by the Emperor, and they are so partial to these noble 
animals, that they consider their dwelling the most desirable spot to 
receive guests. After our introduction we were notified that we were 
to walk in the garden and to stop a while. We soon perceived that 
we were to be treated, for which we were sorry, as we knew it would 
make a considerable demand upon our purses. The Kaid is a good 
humored, gross looking figure, not dressing any better than any of his 
soldiers. Soon after we were seated in the summer house he made his 
appearance, and on our rising he begged us to keep our seats. Rather 
a peculiar sort of wooden chair being brought, it was placed on a raised 
platform a little distance from us, on which he seated himself, and put- 
ting his arms on his knees in a careless easy manner, ordered tea to be 
served. He then looked around upon us, as if doubtful which to address, 

61 
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but concluded by asking through the interpreter if Dr. K. was not older 
than me. Being informed that lie was 15 years my senior he inquired 
if we had any children, and being answered in the negative his conver- 
sation with us was finished. These were a sort of barbarian questions 
that would not be pleasing in the polite circles of France and England. 
He intimated that he was gratified in seeing us, and the servants coming 
in with two waiters, covered with their handkerchiefs, the rest of the 
time was, as is usual on such occasions, occupied in discussing their 
contents. The tea was served without milk, but made very sweet, the 
servant puts the sugar into the cups, and after he has handed it to you 
he takes a spoon and goes around and stirs each person's with the same 
spoon. You are expected to drink two cups, whether you like it or not ; 
cakes of a triangular form composed of almonds, sugar, and cinnamon 
and covered on the outside with fine sugar are next pressed upon you. 
After you have partaken of these, a conical cake less sweet but more 
fat, is given to you, of which you must eat, then you are urged to 
bring away some of each sort. The tea things are now removed, and 
the waiter enters bearing a cut glass bowl of buttermilk and a large 
dish of dates. Every one drinks from the bowl, but fortunately you may 
take as small a quantity as you please. A handful of dates completes 
the ceremony. We were now at liberty to take leave, and permitted 
to go over the Sultan's palace, which is unfurnished and unoccupied, 
merely conveying an idea of Moorish architecture. When we got 
home we learnt from Hadji and our landlord, with whom Sir William 
Eden and Sir Charles Gordon have stayed, what presents they had 
sent, and what would be necessary for us. We accordingly employed 
Hadji to procure the articles, which consisted of a piece of fine French 
grey cloth, two pieces of white muslin, 2 fancy silk handkerchiefs, 
2 loaves of sugar, 2 canisters of tea. These were despatched with our 
compts., which brought back to us civil messages of the pleasure he 
should have in seeing us again, etc. The Moors are said to be very 
miserly and faithless, and the Kaid is noted for his want of veracity. 
He has but one wife, by whom he has 5 sons, but the number of his 
daughters is not easily known as they are never seen. He is an 
enormous eater, rises early, and commonly demolishes two whole loaves 
of bread, buttered and sugared, with two pots of tea to moisten it. 
At his dinner which he takes about two o'clock he eats a dish of Koo- 
koosoo with 4 fowls, and he rarely leaves even a leg or wing of them. 
After dinner he takes another pot of strong tea, smokes 3 or 4 pipes 
and takes a nap. If he finds his dinner oppressive he lies flat on his 
stomach to repose. His supper consists of another dish of Kookoosoo and 
another pot of tea. The next day we went to see the Emperor's garden 
at Kitan. He sent one of his soldiers to escort us. They are the 
finest lemon and orange groves to be seen. There are also delicious 
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grapes and figs. The Tetuan oranges are said to be the best in the 
world. The soil around Tetuan is very fertile and it has some pretty 
scenery. The morocco slippers, cushions, straw mattings, baskets, etc., 
are the principal manufactures of the place. We went into a number 
of Jews' houses to see their tine things and handsome daughters. Many 
of the Jewesses are very beautiful. It is now the feast of Tabernacles 
in which they fit up a small room which is open to the sky, only they 
make a sort of wicker covering of myrtle or some other green to shade 
them. In this room they eat all their meals during 8 days. It is com- 
memorative of the time when they were in the Wilderness, and had no 
dwelling ; they live better during this period than ordinarily, and some 
of the rich have the side draped with draperies of embroidered silk or 
fine chintz. We shall leave here to-morrow for Malaga. 

Corfu, Oct. 29th, 1831. 
We find the Gov. Sir Frederick Adam gone to England ; it may be 
that he will not return until after we are gone ; the chief justice Kirk- 
patrick is also absent so that we may not find the island so gay as it 
usually is, but this I shall not regret. I am charmed with the beau- 
tiful scenery that surrounds us ; we are living in Mr. Crawford's house, 
he and his family being absent with the exception of the servants. It 
is delightfully situated in front of the esplanade, with the citadel directly 
opposite to it, with the distant coast of Albania in view. We have two 
large drawing rooms, with dining room, library and sleeping apartments, 
all on the same floor. Mr. C's servants, with our courier and Lady 
Franklin's maid, compose a tolerable household, and very likely when 
Sir John arrives we shall have another from the Rainbow. We have 
every comfort that we could desire. Sir Walter Scott was expected at 
Malta when we left. I was told by one of his friends that he was but 
a wreck of himself. His labors in this world are probably passed. I 
was astonished to hear that he was only 62 years of age. He has had 
repeated attacks of paralysis which have greatly enfeebled him, but he 
is anxious his situation should not be known on account of some con- 
tracts with the book sellers, which his son-in-law Lockhart thinks he 
may complete, and yet have pass under Sir Walter's name. 

Corfu, Nov. 26th, 1831. 
The climate of Corfu has been delightful most of the time that we 
have been here, and the scenery of the surrounding country and coast 
as beautiful as can well be imagined. We have taken a number of 
drives through the most interesting spots and been charmed with what 
we have seen. We visited the remains of a temple and fountain sup- 
posed to be the site of ancient Corcyra and where Homer in the 6th 
book of the Odyssey describes Nausicaa, the daughter of the king of 
Phaeacia, as awakening Ulysses and relieving him from his perplexi- 
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ties, she being with her handmaid washing her garments in the river, 
preparatory to her nuptials. It was quite a week after our arrival here 
before we were joined by Sir John Franklin, he having been detained 
by calms and adverse winds. He seems highly respected and beloved 
by every one about him. He appears to be sensible, rational, unaffected 
and social. I very much like him, so far as 1 know him. I do not 
think it will be in his power to forward any of our plans by conveying 
us to any place in the Rainbow, a circumstance which he regrets, but 
the orders of the Admiralty are very strict respecting the officers' wives. 
He could take us, perhaps, but not Lady F. We have however the ad- 
vantage of the ship's boats to carry us to any of the small villages 
bordering on the coast, or to any objects of curiosity in or about the 
harbor. We have generally 6 neat sturdy rowers, and go at the rate 
of 3 miles and a half an hour. We find this very pleasant in fine 
weather. The society of Corfu is like most garrison towns somewhat 
limited as to members, but lively and given to hospitality. We have 
been to a good many dinners and some evening parties, so many red 
coats and epaulets make a gay and brilliant appearance, and ladies of 
all ages are in great request as partners in the dance. Major Gilbert, 
who solicited me to waltz or for a quadrille, looked unutterably aston- 
ished when I told him I had ceased to partake of such amusement, 
though I had been fond of it in bye gone days. Here the mother of ten 
children dances as nimbly as a lass of 1 6. It may be that I shall feel 
obliged to summon courage to take the floor in spite of my unwilling- 
ness to do so, for the accession of Sir John's young middies to our host 
of military beaux make them almost press one into the service. As we 
are at housekeeping too with one of the best dwellings in the town with 
5 servants, beside occasional assistance from the steward and cook of 
the Rainbow, we shall doubtless be expected to receive the officers of 
the ship and to return the civilities of the inhabitants, and it is our 
intention to do so, therefore I may be obliged even to dance for the 
general good. We have seen Lady Valsamachi, Mrs. Weber that was, 
and her husband Sir Demetrio. The impression here is that she has 
made a bad bargain, but her appearance does not indicate regret on her 
part. He is not respected by the Corfuites, and they go very little 
into society. They have just returned from their first visit to the island 
of Cephalonia which is his birthplace and where he has an estate. She 
professed herself much pleased with the reception given them, spoke of 
being feted, said they should have had their path strewn with flowers, 
had their route been earlier known. This account surprised the good 
people here, who thought the excursion would be productive of further 
disappointment to her and that her lord would sink into his real insig- 
nificance in the land of his fathers. If she had any feeling of this sort 
she was too wise or too proud to manifest it, she seemed not only sat- 
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isfied but gratified with her tour. When her husband was in England 
he assumed the title of Count, not from having any right to it, but that 
he thought it a convenient one for a traveller. Many cavil at his pre- 
tensions to a Sir, and it is doubted whether he could strictly claim it, 
though courtesy commonly awards it to him. But supposing he were 
in reality a count, she would have been more honored as the wife or 
widow of an English Bishop, than as a Grecian countess. She has 
chosen her lot however and is judicious in making the best of it. 

One of the amusements of the place is the opera, the performers are 
very good for the size of the town, the house is open four times in the 
week and is usually pretty well filled. We have been once and have 
the offer of Sir Alexander Woodford's box whenever we choose to go, 
he having the use of Sir Frederick Adam's during his absence. During 
the carnival they are usually very gay, masked balls, etc., as at Rome. 

We have sad accounts of the excitement produced in the mistress 
of the world by this Reform Bill, but I trust the good sense of the 
people will prevent the finest and richest country from being desolated 
by revolution and civil war. The riots originate with the mere mob, 
and it is probable that the government will take such efficient measures 
that a speedy stop will be put to their proceedings. There has been a 
most wanton destruction of property in England during the past year. 
Sir John is a great monarchy man, as well as having a high opinion of 
his country so natural to Englishmen. He thinks that if things were 
to proceed to such extremities as to destroy the credit of England the 
whole world would be moved. I did not doubt it would, I told him, 
even affect America greatly, but not shake her to pieces. We should 
still be able to subsist, but the effect upon Europe would be appalling. 
Lady F. seems desirous of having a little property placed in our coun- 
try, but her husband says nay, he is determined to sink or swim with 
dear old England. We perceive by the English newspapers that our 
chief, General Jackson, is in a bad state of health. Some one condoled 
with me on this melancholy intelligence, but I assured them that my 
interest in the head of our nation was not very great, that I did not 
think him worthy to occupy so high a station and that if the country 
had flourished under his administration, it was to be attributed princi- 
pally to our constitution of government which puts it out of the power 
of any individual materially to affect its prosperity. I am quite willing 
to see a new president, the conduct of General Jackson and his cabinet 
has not been very dignified. 

Sir Walter Scott has arrived at Malta and is considerably benefited 
by his voyage, though Dr. Davy in a letter to Sir John speaks of him 
as unable to stand without support. His son, Maj. Scott, and his un- 
married daughter are with him. Some of his friends are anxious that 
he should remain this winter in the fine climate of Malta, but he seems 
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disposed to go to Naples and Rome, combining objects of interest with 
mild skies, but I believe if he consulted weather alone he would remain 
in Malta. I wish he may be persuaded to do so, as in that case we 
should have frequent opportunities of seeing him. Dr. Davy is brother 
to the late Sir Humphry Davy and married to Miss Fletcher, daughter 
of the lady I knew so well at Edinburgh. He mentions us with kind- 
ness in his letter to Sir John and hopes that we will accept of his 
country house at Pieta, half a mile from the town, as our residence. 
It is probable that we shall accept his offer, as the Rainbow has been 
hauled up for refitting, and we can have servants and furniture much 
as we want. Living is cheap at Malta and Corfu. Game is very 
abundant, woodcock frequently sold at six pence a brace. You have 
them in some form or other at every dinner. The nicest bird I have 
ever tasted is now out of season, the beccafica (fig eater) ; it is per- 
fectly delicious. We see a good deal of the officers of the Rainbow, 
the two first Lieutenants, Eliot and Estcourt, are men of high family 
and very agreeable. We have also a young baronet among the middies, 
Sir Frederic Nicolson, about George's age and size. It seemed so 
amusing to me the other day when he dined with us, to be calling this 
stripling Sir Frederic. He is an unaffected, good looking little fellow. 
There is a constant change of society both military and naval. Two 
of the regiments are ordered home, two others are to supply their 
places, so with the ships, they are relieving each other. The Quarter- 
master General's wife is a lady of ancient family, and most unbounded 
curiosity. When she asked Lady F. who I was and who my father 
was and what his occupation was, I supposed it was to be ascribed to 
my republican country, but the first opportunity she had, she asked me 
the very same questions about Her Ladyship, so I perceived it was her 
disposition and nothing peculiar to myself. We have since diverted 
ourselves with her desire to fathom all our arrangements. 

Corfu, Jan. 30th, 1832. 
Since I last wrote you we have had a hard day's work in ascending 
St. Salvador, a mountain 3000 feet above the sea, where the Greeks 
hold a yearly festa in August. The ascent is six miles of as rough 
road as I ever encountered, very steep as you approach the cone. I 
walked all the way down, and Mr. Winnock, the chaplain of the garri- 
son, with the Dr. and myself and two of the officers of the Rainbow 
got separated from the rest of the party, who had the guide with them 
that knew the road. Finding ourselves in this predicament, and dark- 
ness covering the earth, so that we could not discern the path, we 
prepared ourselves for an adventure, when after wandering two miles 
out of our way and getting down upon the beach, we were brought up 
by a rock which projected into the sea and defied all further progress. 
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We now retraced our steps a short distance, then struck into the 
woods again and had the good fortune to discern a path, which proved 
the right one, so that instead of being murdered or any other tragical 
issue, we reached our friends in Casa Barbati in safety, about an hour 
after their arrival. I believe I may say as Dr. Johnson observed of 
the Giant's Causeway " That it might be worth seeing, but not worth 
going to see." However it is one of the lions of this part of the 
world and we might not be justified in omitting it, beside Lady 
Franklin is one of those travellers who is not satisfied to leave any 
thing unseen. We leave here to-morrow in the steamer for Malta with- 
out Lady Franklin, Sir John having been disappointed in not having 
been relieved from his station. She will join us next month, and in 
the interim we make preparations for our departure for Alexandria 
which we are anxious not to postpone after the first of March. It is 
probable we shall charter a vessel for our use, and perhaps be accom- 
panied by another person in addition to our present party, Capt. 
Pelton. We have received a friendly communication from Commodore 
Biddle. He thinks it probable that he shall send one of the ships to 
the Levant, but as our motions must be quick and varied, it may be 
better to have something at our own disposal. The dissensions that 
are taking place in that quarter of the globe will make it necessary 
for us to hoist the English or American flag. It would not do for us 
to go in the vessels of the country, it must be .a flag that can be pro- 
tected by its consuls or ships of war. I rather regret that so much of 
the time has been passed in Corfu, it crowds too much in the next 
month, and will be apt to bring us too late upon our own coasts. 

Nothing can be finer than the weather has been for a long time. 
My friend Mrs. Col. Campbell takes me driving in her open carriage 
whenever I list. I am almost as much at her house as at yours, I run 
in there every evening I am not otherwise engaged. Sir Frederick 
Adam, the Lord High Commissioner, being in England we have had no 
parties at the palace. On New Year's Eve we had a ball at Col. 
Drake's that was very pleasant, and a sort of allegory of the seasons 
was got up as the clock struck twelve. 

Miss Winter was personated by Maj. Gilbert one of the most active 
spirits on these occasions. His costumes are particularly good, he was 
such a figure, and he capered away in his dress with such agility, that 
one could not help laughing at the nonsense. Col. Drake's house is 
always open to the military every evening and in pleasant weather they 
fill the balcony, which goes out from the drawing room, with the smokers. 
The house is beautifully situated, commanding a view of the harbor 
and of the Albanian coast. We have had X. Y. Z. performed by the 
officers, and the author of the rhymes was Neddy Bray. It went off 
very well, and they are getting up William Thompson. The carnival 
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also commences next week, when there will be masking and masked 
balls, but having seen this sort of thing in Rome I am indifferent about 
seeing it here. We have ten days quarantine to perform in Malta, 
but as they allow for the day we arrive and the day we go out, it makes 
8 days residence in the lazaretto. This is quite enough, for it is a 
gloomy pile, immense rooms with stone floors, and no furniture, you 
have just as much as is indispensable ; however I dare say we shall get 
through it without having the blues, but the quarantines you are 
exposed to in travelling in the East are certainly a great annoyance. 

Malta, March 5, 1832. 
We arrived at Malta in the Hermes the 2 of Feb. We were im" 
mediately visited by Mr. Eynaud, the American Consul, who procured 
us every comfort for our residence in the Lazaretto, and also very 
kindly invited us to accept a room at his house when our quarantine 
expired during our stay at Malta. We did not find our time hang 
heavy at the Lazaretto, occasional visitors at the Parlatorios, with writ- 
ing, reading and necessary employments made the days pass quickly. 
Two of the days the steamer remained, and you are allowed inter- 
course with them, so that you are left to your own resources for only 
six, and as they oblige you to take every thing out of your trunks and 
hang them to air nearly half of the remaining time is consumed in 
this operation. We won't say much for the agreeable in all this, but 
it drives away the blue devils. Dr. and Mrs. Davy called upon 
us once or twice before we got pratique; she was a Miss Fletcher, 
daughter of the lady I saw so much of in Edinburgh. She is a most 
delightful woman, verj' intellectual and highly educated, yet perfectly 
natural and lively. I learned from her that Sir Walter Scott was 
better since he had been in Naples than he had been at any time since 
he was first attacked. While here he indulged in dining out and 
drinking champagne, which is so very injurious to him, until at last 
he became convinced of it himself and determined to give up wine 
altogether. They speak of his memory as greatly impaired, particu- 
larly of recent events, repeating the same story over three times in 
the same day to the same person. His son seemed distressed at this, 
he said his father had always been remarkable for being able to talk a 
whole day and yet always saying something new. He still writes with 
considerable vigor and is assiduously engaged in a new work, "The 
Siege of Malta." He still continues his journal, which he has regularly 
kept for the last ten years, and which is to be published after his death. 
This it is thought by some persons will be the most interesting of all 
his works. He appeared rather impatient to return home as he felt it 
a sorry business for an old sick man like him, to be travelling the 
world over, and yet his children wished him to resort to it more with 
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the hope of amusing him than from any sanguine expectation of bene- 
fiting his health. His disease is apt to produce irritability, at the 
same time it disqualifies from long continued mental effort, to which 
he has been so much accustomed that time hangs heavy on his hands. 
If he perseveres in the system of abstinence with moderate exercise 
his life may be protracted a few years, but anything beyond this 
cannot be expected, so the physicians who accompanied him from 
England say. When here Sir Walter was very full of the conjuror 
of Cairo, of whom you may have read some account in Madden's 
Travels in the East, and of whom Lord Truro and Maj. Felix re- 
lated miracles, and which Mr. Locker (one of the " Unco good ") as my 
husband calls them, gave us an account of in the steamer with all the 
seriousness of an historian. Mr. Locker was on the point of having 
the whole published with a certificate of the persons above, but after 
thought better of it and suppressed it. We heard however that it was 
printed, though not published. We are advised to make a point of 
seeing this gifted being. Sir Walter had a great mind to go to Egypt 
for this purpose, for he considered that if they could control the laws of 
nature in Cairo they might do it in Edinburgh, and that he might thus 
have reason to believe in these stories which he had heard with some 
misgivings from the lips of his venerated mother. But a recent trav- 
eller brought reports unfavorable to the honesty of the conjuror and 
made him forego his intention. So much for the greatest man of the 
age, and now for another topic. 

As soon as we arrived here we were visited by the American mis- 
sionaries who are residents engaged in printing school books and the 
Scriptures in Greek and Arabic for the use of the East. There is 
no field here for their labors in making converts to Christianity, 
the Maltese are so attached to their own faith, and so suspicious 
of the mission knowledge which they have attempted to spread 
by trying to establish schools but with little success, except in teach- 
ing the art of knitting to some of the lower class. The poverty 
of the lower orders is extreme ; it is fortunate for them that they 
have so mild a climate, and that food is cheap, for multitudes rise 
in the morning without knowing how they are to get through the 
day. 

W"e learned from these gentlemen that Commodore Biddle intended 
sending the corvette Concord, Capt. Perry, to Alexandria and that we 
were to be invited to take passage in her. Should this information 
be correct we shall avail ourselves of it as we have been disappointed 
in securing the vessel we had thought of from this port, and shall 
seek for one at Alexandria. 

Bigelow's account of Malta, though written with his usual pre- 
tension, gives you a pretty accurate idea of the Island. Lord Byron's 

62 
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adieu to Malta is pretty true too, " Adieu ye cursed streets of stairs. 
How surely he who mounts them swears, etc." This colonial society 
with but few exceptions has but little attraction. I met at Dr. Davy's 
with Capt. and Mrs. Copeland, who have been engaged for some 
years in surveying the coast of Greece, very agreeable people, also 
Mr. Frere, formerly British minister to the Court of Spain. We 
were called upon by Mrs. Fletcher, and are going to pass an evening 
with her, she calls her place the Garden House. It is a pretty low 
building, surrounded with geraniums, oranges, lemons and the plants 
of the country. At the entrance of the grounds is an aviary of 
canary birds, and in the drawing room a parrot of whom you hear 
many notable anecdotes. The lady of the house dressed a la Francaise, 
her fingers covered with brilliants and emeralds, her motions quick, 
her tongue voluble and lively. 

/ March 6th. Last evening we went to a fancy and mask ball given 
by the garrison, it was a gay scene, some pretty women in Greek 
and Turkish costume, gentlemen in female attire, etc. It contains 
the most spacious rooms, all on the same floor, enough for dancing, 
cards, supper. This is a great convenience for parties, but the rooms 
are too large to be agreeable when without company during the winter 
season. They are admirably suited to the summer, having height as 
well as space. The steamer has just returned from Corfu and 
brought Lady Franklin, in season to accompany us in the Concord 
which has just come from Syracuse, and it is decided that we go in 
her to Alexandria. We sail the 11th. She is a beautiful vessel and 
moves rapidly. Those of the officers that I have seen strike me 
agreeably and I anticipate a pleasant passage of 7 or 8 days. We 
have exchanged our Greek courier for Achmet who is an Arab and 
went to Jerusalem with Lady Georgiana Wolff. Her husband you 
may have heard of, a crazy sort of missionary in the East. She is 
an Earl's daughter of the Bathurst family. The marriage was thought 
very extraordinary. Her husband not only crack brained, but the 
greatest sloven ever seen. I have been told that a lady at whose 
house he lodged burned the bed on which he slept, at his departure. 
Lady Georgiana speaks in raptures of Jerusalem, says there is no 
spot on earth in which she should like so much to live. She is 
quite absorbed in religion, looking for the fulfilment of all the 
prophecies. We have found time since we have been here to read 
Cooper's new novel The Bravo, and were much interested in it ; perhaps 
our recent acquaintance with Venice made us enjoy it more. Castle 
Dangerous has not happened to fall in our way, but I am told it is 
an entire failure. Since Sir Walter has been in Naples they have 
given him a fancy ball in which the company dressed in the costumes 
of the characters described in his works. This must have been worth 
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seeing, though an injudicious way of entertaining a sick old man to 
whom rest and early hours were very desirable. 

Alexandria, April 18th, 1832. 
We had the opportunity of seeing the Pasha of Egypt for an hour 
and a half on board the Concord. We were introduced to him and 
received the usual salutation of putting the hand on the breast with an 
inclination of the head. He speaks only in the Turkish language, though 
he is acquainted with Arabic and Italian. He is a short, I should say 
rather vulgar looking man with a quick, penetrating gray eye. He is 
undoubtedly a man of great talent, they consider him a species of 
Napoleon, not naturally cruel, but very prompt and decided in his 
measures when the good of the state or his coffers require it. He 
has great respect for Europeans, and is unwilling to commit any 
of his barbarous acts in Alexandria where they chiefly reside. But 
we encountered a shocking spectacle the first day we arrived in 
Cairo. We were mounted on donkeys perambulating the principal 
streets when we came to a spot more crowded than the rest, and 
on the Janizary who accompanied us motioning to the people to give 
way, we perceived a man lying stretched before us, the head severed 
from the body and placed between the legs to indicate that he 
was a Christian. They were just sewing a label on his breast 
to notify the people that he came to his fate by expressing his 
opinion too freely on politics. I fortunately saw only the pool of 
blood which sickened me to such a degree that I can scarcely write 
about it without a giddiness in the head. Lady Franklin, who pre- 
ceded me, said that he was a fine looking man in Turkish dress. 
These executions take place in the middle of the most public street, 
in view of the people, and the body remains exposed to every passer 
for 24 hours or two days. There has been a considerable number of 
these events within a short time, so that an English gentleman that 
I met told me that he had become so familiarized to them that they 
ceased to trouble him. The troubled state of Syria obliges the 
Pasha to raise 20,000 new conscripts, and the people are already 
so ground and stripped with taxes to maintain the war with the 
Porte, that he fears a revolution among his subjects. This is the 
only apology his best friends make for him. The English who 
are in his employment are generally great admirers of him. His 
fleet is much superior to the Sultan's and it is probable that for 
the present he will be victorious, if unable to retain his conquests 
permanently. He is so ambitious, that in grasping at so much, 
he may lose all. On leaving Alexandria we came by land to Rosetta 
near 40 miles on donkeys. About half the way is on the beach 
by the sea and the air was cool, but the reflection from the white 
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sand burnt our skins extremely. The last two hours is across the 
desert, and sufficiently dreary to satisfy one with this specimen. 
Mr. Galloway's boat had not arrived and we employed ourselves 
in visiting the mouth of the Nile, in looking at the Governor of 
Rosetta's gardens and several large manufacturing establishments. 
Rosetta, formerly considered the paradise of Egypt, is now deserted 
and ruined in appearance. Lofty mansions uninhabited, with broken 
windows, give you a gloomy feeling. Great quantities are produced 
there, but the Pasha appropriates it all to himself, and the poor Arabs 
have but a miserable sustenance. The next morning we embarked 
for Cairo, and were three days in reaching it. We stopped at Fouah 
and one or two of the principal villages as we went along, dirty, 
miserable looking places, with a wretched population. The Nile 
is a fine river very like our Mississippi ; it is at present low which 
prevents the banks from looking as well as when it is full. Cairo 
is a more interesting and curious place than Alexandria, there is 
more country round it, verdure and trees. The second day after 
our arrival we set off for the pyramids, with Osmin the Scotch 
renegade spoken of in the " Modern Traveller " for our cicerone. We 
arrived at their foot about sunset, they look much smaller than 
you expect, only piles resembling dirty bricks, indeed until you 
are so close to them as to touch them you do not realize they 
are stone. The execution of them is very rough, particularly the 
exterior composed of huge broken stone, not one of them smooth 
and perfect. After a little rest and refreshment, we sallied forth 
with our torches and guides to explore the interior of the largest 
pyramid, Cheops, the evening being as well suited to this as the 
day. I found the difficulties of entrance magnified, with the ex- 
ception of two spots, nothing but what any one might accomplish. 
The heat was very great and on reaching the king's chamber, which 
is the largest and above the two queens', a few bats were flitting 
over our heads but not enough to disturb any but the very timid. 
Lady Franklin went on to examine Cephrenes, but I was content 
with what I had seen. We lodged in one of the catacombs and 
rose at sunrise to ascend the outside. Dr. K. accompanied us with 
the intention of mounting, but altered his mind as it looked rather 
formidable, especially as they tell you of a young man who fell 
and was dashed to pieces a few months since. But this is a very 
unaccountable fact to me, unless he was by himself and was giddy 
or had an ill turn. The fatigue was great, the charges small. We 
had three Bedouin Arabs, one on each side and one behind. They 
were very active and strong and assisted you greatly in getting up. 
Many of the stones you ascend are four feet high, and it would 
be impossible for you to climb them without this assistance. The 
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only objection to them, for they are very obliging and good tempered, 
is that they are so filthy both to the nose and the touch. Dr. K. 
got a number of creeping things, but I was lucky enough to escape. 
You have nothing to reward you for mounting but an idea of the 
vastness which you cannot otherwise acquire. We were 40 minutes 
in going up, and 22 in descending. Mr. Coster, a gentleman residing 
with Mr. Galloway, who went with us, cut our names in the im- 
perishable stone, probably the most enduring memento of us (one 
which will survive all others) for although Mr. K. was only at 
their foot I had his name engraved on the top. We were unfor- 
tunate in our weather, the wind from the desert excessively hot, 
with a scorching sun. We set off however for Sakkara and were 
exposed to its influence all day, with the exception of a few 
minutes we passed in a tomb with Mr. Wilkinson, and then the 
contrast was so gfeat that I doubt whether it was salutary. We 
stopped at Memphis to look at the remains of a colossal statue, 
and a few miles further on took the boat, which the next morning 
brought us to Cairo. Our excursion made us so feverish that we 
were glad to remain within doors for a day or two. Dr. K. who 
went out the next day for a short ride, the Kampsen wind being 
still more powerful, returned so heated that I feared he might 
have a regular fever, but care put a stop to its progress. We are 
most comfortably situated, and kindly treated at Mr. Galloway's. 
The eldest brother Mr. Thomas Jefferson Galloway has been eight 
years in the Pasha's service. He is lately married to a Miss Beckwith, 
daughter of a gun-smith in London, she is a pretty woman and well 
educated. She ought to be much in love with her husband to 
give up the comforts of an English home and sojourn in Egypt. 
We left them in Alexandria, but the other brother George Washington 
has been our host. You will perceive that the father of these gentle- 
men is a great admirer of our republic, and a noted radical in 
England. The Mr. Galloways are occupied here in superintending 
the different manufactures. The one that has been the longest in 
the country has a salary of 1500 pounds a year and five per cent 
on all the machinery that comes from his father (he being a machinist) 
which is advantageous all around. Mr. Galloway has kept open house 
for all travellers, but his young bride has induced him to retrench, 
which is wise, as his income must depend on the life and success of the 
Pasha. They have adopted the costume of the country and some of 
its customs. Their apartments are arranged with the divan which 
they sit upon after the Eastern fashion. They serve coffee to morn- 
ing visitors instead of wine and biscuit and smoke pipes and Sheshass 
all day long. I was induced to try the latter one evening after dinner, 
and found a very short trial of it made me giddy. The meats here 
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are very bad and your appetite but little better. They drink the 
French wines during the summer, but in winter I believe sherry 
and port. There are no English ladies here, with the exception 
of Mrs. Galloway, but some agreeable gentlemen. Mr. Burton 
has been a long time a resident, so that he has a reputation of being 
such a Turk iu his habits that he is unwilling to see a lady in the 
European dress. We however have seen him, and thought him 
very pleasant. The accounts we have received from Syria make 
it doubtful whether we shall be able to prosecute our visit thither, 
and Lady Franklin would be glad to substitute Thebes in its place, 
but the magnificence of the ruins would be no inducement to me 
to undertake the voyage at this season of the year. The navigation 
of the Nile is so slow and the boats so bad (you cannot stand erect 
in them anywhere but on the deck, and that is so exposed to the 
sun that you cannot avail yourself of it but a small part of the day) 
that after being in them a little while you feel cramped and un- 
comfortable. Mr. Arundale the young artist who came in the ship 
with us leaves for Thebes in a few days. He has a good servant 
with him, otherwise I should think his situation critical, for he is 
liable to epilepsy or something very like. On our excursion to 
the pyramids he fell from his donkey and had a very ill turn. It 
seems to me that fifteen days, which would be a very short passage 
at this season, will be very trying to him. I never felt any weather 
so enervating. There are so many rumors afloat that it is difficult 
to know what to believe, but report says> that a gentleman who 
went from here to Jerusalem was taken up and threatened with 
being put into an oven and baked, unless he produced a large 
ransom within a given period. It may all be a fabrication, but at 
any rate there is an English frigate at Jaffa which would be some 
protection to us if we got into any difficulty. I am not really 
apprehensive of any, for generally speaking these things are so 
much exaggerated, that when you approach the scene of action, 
there is nothing to fear. The plague is at Beirout, so we struck 
that out of our list of places. We returned to Alexandria last 
evening being just three days in coming from Cairo. The day we 
left Cairo we visited the Pasha's palace and gardens at Shoubra 
cultivated somewhat in the English style. It is a pleasant spot 
but he occupies it but rarely. We saw on the same day Mrs. Col. 
Light who has just returned from Thebes in the Mameluke dress, 
a very remarkable woman, a strong resemblance of Mrs. Holly 
on a large scale. Very masculine in mind and achievements, but 
soft feminine manners. She is said to have made considerable 
proficiency in hieroglyphics, she smokes with great skill, shoots, 
knows all the ropes of a ship so that she can direct the sailors in 
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the absence of the captain, in short finds all knowledge within her 
power that she seeks to obtain. But the usual observances of female 
life she sets at nought, thinks nothing of coming from Thebes 
without any of her own sex in the boat with Capt. Bowen, a fine, 
handsome dashing almost impudent looking fellow in the Turkish 
dress, to whom she occasionally says " Only think of that Jack." 
It is said Col. Light and she are not very happy together, that 
though she is very fascinating to others she is not particularly 
interesting to him. I should like to have seen more of her. At 
Cairo we determined upon enlarging our party by taking into our 
service Mr. Coster, who is tutor in a gentleman's family in Syria 
for some years. He is a worthy respectable man who has some 
idea of trying his fortune in America. We have engaged him for 
only three months and as we have taken a vessel for the same time, 
there will not be much additional expense incurred except for food. 
Dr. K. expects him to write for him half the time, and Lady Franklin 
to sketch for her the other half. He is a tolerable artist. Since 
our return to Alexandria we have been stopping at Mr. Thurburn's, 
where we have had every luxury. We leave here for Jaffa the 
day after to-morrow. Dr. K. has been to see the accommodations 
and is well satisfied with the appearance of things. We learn that 
the Pasha made Capt. Perry a handsome present of a beautiful 
shawl for Mrs. Perry, also one for Capt. Kennedy's wife who pre- 
sented the spears and gilt handled sabres to the officers. Capt. Perry 
was scrupulous about accepting these gifts, but was told by the 
Consul that it would be considered an offence, so he received them 
with some qualifications. We have not been able to get access to 
any of the harems, only seen the ladies muffled up on donkeys, 
sitting astride as the men, taking an airing. They seem huge clumsy 
bodies. Egypt is undoubtedly a curious country, differing from 
Europe in everything, but it has no attractions for me. I shall leave 
it without regret, though with grateful recollections of the great kind- 
ness we have received from many individuals. The famed magician 
that we had hoped to have had an opportunity of seeing in Cairo 
was in prison, so that I could not ascertain how susceptible a subject 
I might have proved for being wrought upon. Though I believe 
it all humbug, yet I was sorry not to have seen the farce. Some 
Europeans, after living a good while in this country, seem to believe 
in magic. 

Nazareth, May 2, 1832. 

Here we are in the holy city, and you would have been amused if you 

could have seen us caparisoned for our journey to this interesting quarter 

of the globe, interesting for tradition, association and our early imbibed 

sacred impressions. We left Alexandria on the 24th of April with a 
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gentle favorable wind and with the expectation of its continuance for 
another day which would bring us to Jaffa, but contrary to our wishes 
the wind changed and it was not till the morning of the 30th that we 
reached Jaffa, being forced to depart from our first intention. On 
anchoring we took to the boat and rowed to the town to visit the Sar- 
dinian Consul, the capt. of our vessel being a Ragusan. From him 
we heard that the pest had just appeared in Jaffa, and that before we 
could get there probably a quarantine would be laid which would be a 
hindrance to our plans. He therefore advised that the gentlemen 
should go to the camp of young Ibrahim Pasha (grandson of the Pasha 
of Egypt) just on the borders of Acre and show him his grandfather's 
letter and request an escort to Jerusalem, with horses, mules, donkeys 
and whatever we might want, with letters of recommendation to the 
Govrs. of the different places we might pass through authorizing them 
to furnish us with what we needed. Having decided on taking his ad- 
vice, and it being too late for the gentlemen to start that day, we thought 
that we would employ the remainder of it in ascending Mt. Carmel to 
see the " excellency " thereof. On its summit is a fine Latin convent 
where we stopped to rest and take refreshment. The monks showed 
us a beautiful young girl, who they said had recently fled there from 
Acre, but I have some doubts of the truth of their story. Their eyes 
sparkled when we commended her beauty ; she certainly was a lovely 
creature. When we descended to the town we found the surf so high 
that it was impossible to go off to the ship and we had recourse there- 
fore to the Govr. to find us lodgings. He readily acceded to our wishes 
and sent his servant to a vacant house of two rooms, and supplied us 
with mattress, carpet, etc. At about six o'clock he sent us in a supper 
in the Turkish style, but inferior to what it would have been in a large 
place. First entered a low round table on which was placed a heaping 
dish of pilau made of rice stewed with butter or oil, or some kind of fat 
gravy with raisins in it, a dish of boiled meat, another of fried liver, 
and fried mutton, and some rice fritters with chopped meat in them. 
This was the contents of the first table, the second was long and nar- 
row which had a second pilau without raisins, a bowl of yaort which is 
thick sour milk, another of chopped meat prepared with garlic and rice 
and rolled in a grape leaf, which is designed to eat with yaort, leaves 
and all. This is esteemed particularly good. Some cold heavy pan- 
cakes with sugar, and one or two other dishes, made the sum of the re- 
past. No knives, or forks, or spoons, or plates were brought us, but 
luckily for our European habits we had our canteen with us, which 
furnished us with these necessary articles. The liquors were aqua 
vitae, with annis seed in it, and a poor kind of red wine. We soon re- 
tired to bed but not to rest, bugs, fleas, etc., were enough to devour us, 
even Dr. K. was so fevered and restless by them that I doubted if he 
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could go to the camp this morning, but however after washing and getting 
a cup of tea he was able to depart. I was a perfect spectacle, no per- 
son with measles would be more thickly covered with eruptions than I 
was with bites. We made for the ship as early as possible, and in the 
evening the gentlemen returned from their expedition having succeeded 
in obtaining what they desired. The following morning we left Jaffa 
with much noise, and bustle and altercation with the drivers of our 
beasts which were of various orders, at 1 1 o'clock instead of 8 as we 
proposed. The road lay most of the way through a fine rich country, 
interspersed with beds of the most luxuriant wild flowers I ever saw. 
As we approached Nazareth it became more mountainous, Hermon and 
Tabor and others in the distance. The town lies in a valley and as we 
descended to it by the dim light of early evening I thought it picturesque 
in appearance, but the bright sun of the morning brought so much filth 
to view, that one regarded it less favorably. They show what they 
say was the workshop of Joseph the carpenter, over which they have 
erected a chapel, also another in which is a rock said to have been used 
by our Saviour as a table frequently, when eating with his disciples. 
We visited the Salutation Well as they term it, believing it to be the 
place where the Angel Gabriel hailed Mary as blessed among women ; 
we tasted the water which was very pure. We lodged at the Latin con- 
vent and were kindly treated by the monks for lucre. We remained a 
day and two nights and then went on our way to Jerusalem. I have 
not described our attire ; I wore my Frank dress, except my hair all put 
back, a turban on my head, and over this a white cotton sheet which 
covered a considerable part of my face and was fastened around my 
waist like the friar's robe. I mounted my horse astride with a pair of 
yellow Turkish boots on my feet. Dr. K. wore his usual dress, except 
armed with pistols ; the guards all call him Hadji. A number of per- 
sons joined our train on the road because we have a guard of five men, 
three servants and six soldiers. From Nazareth through Genyn to 
Nablaus which is beautifully situated. There are to be found 40 families 
of Samaritans, said by some travel writers to be the only ones in the 
world. I am not sufficiently learned to say whether this information is 
correct. The Samaritan priest came early in the morning to offer to 
show us their church which is very neat and carpeted, and they are 
obliged to take off their shoes before entering. In their looks, that is 
faces, they resemble the Jews very strongly. From Nablous we were 
2 days to Jerusalem. The road is very bad and the sun intensely hot, 
so that we made slow work, beside the delay incident to moving such 
a body with so much luggage. At length Jerusalem once " the joy of 
the whole earth " presented itself to our view, the first sight of it very 
pretty, it is situated on a rising slope on the borders of a rich valley 
with the mosque of Omar, Solomon's Temple, the dome of the Church 
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of the Holy Sepulchre, the towers of various convents and other lofty 
buildings which give it an imposing appearance. The first place we 
visited was the Holy Sepulchre. It is kept very neat with numerous 
lamps burning night and day, but it requires more faith than I possess 
to consider it in any other light than a tradition of the monks gotten 
up and preserved for mercenary purposes. We went through all the 
minutiae, from the spot where Christ was seized to the stone of unction 
where he was embalmed. In the afternoon we ascended the Mount of 
Olives from which you have a good view of the Dead Sea and a small 
part of the River Jordan emptying into it. Lady Franklin has gone 
to touch Jordan's " cold flood," but Dr. Kirkland thought the fatigue 
would be so great that it would be more prudent to remain at home. 
Jericho the only noted place through which you pass on your way to 
Jordan is said to be a poor and nasty Arab village. It seems to retain its 
ancient character, " A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho and fell among thieves," to judge from the escort that was deemed 
necessary to escort Lady F. On our way to the Mount of Olives we 
passed the Pool of Bethesda, the Potter's Field, Siloa's Brook " that 
softly flows," the Valley of Jehosaphat, and the tombs of the Patriarchs. 
On the top there is a chapel over a stone which they affirm to be the 
spot from which our Saviour ascended, though the Scriptures speak of 
his ascent from Bethany. We descended the Mt. by another path, and 
stopped at the Garden of Gethsemane at which there is a chapel where 
the priests sprinkle you with rose water, and at a little distance from it 
is the Virgin's Tomb, where you have another libation. The next morn- 
ing we rode to Bethlehem, six miles distant from Jerusalem where we 
went to the convent and were soon surrounded by persons desirous of 
disposing of the curiosities of the place, large shells of mother of pearl 
with different events of scripture chiselled on them, small cups and 
bowls made of the deposits of the Dead Sea, crosses, rosaries and such 
like. The monks gave us a dinner and afterward showed us the man- 
ger and even the place where Joseph remained during the birth of the 
child. We have also been to Bethany to see the tomb of Lazarus, and 
the house of Mary and Martha, which appears to be the only good one 
in the village. The Tomb of Lazarus seemed more like a reality than 
most of the other places. We made an excursion to Solomon's Pool 
supposed by some to be those spoken of as composing a part of his 
magnificence when he says " I made me gardens and pools." However 
this may be, they are fine stone structures and ancient. We quitted 
Jerusalem the 13th at half past five o'clock in the afternoon and rode 
all night, being fine moonlight, to avoid the effects of the sun. We 
reached Jaffa the next day at noon having halted only twice, first at the 
village of Abagase where we took a cup of tea and some cold meat, and 
again in the morning for a similar repast. We usually look out for 
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water in our halting place, spread our carpets and lie down while the 
servant kindles the fire and prepares our meals. We are stopping at 
Jaffa at the house of the English Consul Mr. Damiani, a most kind and 
hospitable host. He receives no salary from the British Govt, but ad- 
mits all travellers under his roof without any compensation except their 
writing in a book that they are satisfied with the reception. He has a 
most benevolent spirit. We have not seen his wife or any of the females 
of his family. Even the old men have very young wives of whom they 
are inclined to be jealous ; they therefore keep them very secluded and 
when they go abroad they cover their faces entirely. We found the 
journey to Jerusalem so fatiguing that we despatched a courier to Jaffa to 
proceed to Caffa to desire the captain to bring the vessel to Jaffa. The 
plague is confined to the gardens round the town, but no cases have oc- 
curred within it. I have no fears respecting the plague but while we were 
at dinner to-day the conversation led Mr. Damiani to speak of his ability 
to cure cataract of the eye. He said that it was a secret he had derived 
from an Austrian gentleman who died of the plague at his father's, 
who to testify his gratitude for the kindness shown him imparted it with 
a strict injunction that it should never be revealed. He said that he 
had never failed in any he had attempted to cure, and he observed that 
the eye being so covered as to prevent sight was nothing, but that if 
it protruded he let it alone, it being beyond his skill in those cases. I 
begged him to excuse my making so many inquiries, that I had a friend 
who had the complaint, to which he replied that he would be happy to 
cure her for nothing if she would come out to him. He offered if I 
would remain with him for a fortnight to send for a person with a cat- 
aract and remove it for my satisfaction. It takes about 1 5 days to re- 
move it, and in 25 days the eye will be perfect. He is a very respecta- 
ble man, and Lady Franklin thought so much of it, that she said if she 
were situated as I am, she would stay and see what he could do. I 
feel as if there must be some quackery in it, as a man possessing that 
power would not fail of securing a fortune and a name in London or 
Paris. To be sure the people of this country are indolent and ignorant 
beyond any other, and would not renounce their habits or home for 
wealth or fame. I asked him if he would not give me the prescription 
provided that I would engage that it should not be analyzed, and that if 
it were deemed unwise to use it without ascertaining its properties, it 
should not be used at all. To which he replied that he must make the 
application himself. I presume it is all humbug, yet I thought I would 
do all I could about it. We left Jaffa the 14th for Cyprus and had our 
usual fortune of a long passage. Cyprus is a dreary looking island, 
though much famed for its wine and an amorous fountain held in great 
veneration by the Turks. After contending a long time with baffiing 
winds we reached Rhodes, where we remained a day and a half. It is 
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rather an interesting island ; we made an excursion to one of the moun- 
tains from which there is a beautiful view, and the country through which 
we passed was pretty well filled with figs and grapes. There seems to 
be no certainty as to the spot where the colossal statue stood, but ships 
passing between the legs is regarded as fabulous. 

Smyrna, June 15th. 
At last after a tiresome passage of 10 days we are here, but 
have decided on giving up our ship, the north wind prevailing so 
constantly as to render it desirable to seek if possible some speedier 
mode of conveyance. Mr. Langdon informs us that there is a 
packet going to Constantinople the day after to-morrow, which is 
constructed for beating and tacking and which will probably take us 
in half the time of any other vessel. We have altered our plans 
and given up the thought of Greece. We propose going by land from 
Constantinople to Vienna, and Munich to Paris. We hear the 
cholera is abating there, and most likely before we arrive it will have 
disappeared altogether. I am sorry not to have seen Athens, but we 
made some mistakes in the arrangement of our tour, and have delayed 
so much on the water that we are not willing to incur any risk of 
making it too late to go to America this autumn. The state of Greece, 
indeed of all parts of the world, seems much disturbed, and England, 
though free from actual commotion, by the last account was in a state 
of great agitation. The prospect of the Duke of Wellington coming 
into the administration increases the chance of civil war. We learn 
that you are carrying on a war of words upon the Presidency and the 
Georgia question. We have not got any letters from you since we 
left Malta, but hope to find some at Constantinople. Smyrna has 
more the appearance of a European, and less of an Eastern town than 
any we have seen. The country around it and some of the villages 
are very pretty. The Turkish burying ground filled with cypresses 
is very impressive. Mr. Langdon, who is our banker here, I believe is 
a cous'in of Mr. Greenwood. He has a most beautiful wife not yet 17, 
and a very fine boy of six months. They are in the country ; we 
were there last evening. We have seen the American consul and the 
Dutch, Mr. Van something, who remembers to have seen my father 
in America. There has been a number of cases of piracy in these 
seas, so that our vessels are afraid of going out without convoy. The 
one by which I expect to send this letter is waiting for that purpose. 
The one of Col. Perkins that the men deserted and took to the boats, 
having no arms on board, was very little pillaged. They found the 
next morning when the pirates were gone and they took charge of her 
again, that only 21 bags of coffee were missing. But there have been 
sad stories of two Austrian vessels where the people have been mur- 
dered, not entirely confirmed. Capt. Perry who has been here, thinks 
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the Commodore will send one of the ships of war to guard the mer- 
chant vessels. Our stay in Smyrna will be so short that we shall not 
see much of the society ; to-morrow we dine at the Dutch Consult 
and embark late in the evening for Constantinople. 

Semlin, July 19, 1832. 
Lazaretto. 
We arrived here in 16 days after leaving Constantinople, having 
stopped in our way 2 nights at Adrianople, and a day at Philipopolis, a 
distance of about 550 miles on horseback. They told me I was the first 
lady that had performed the journey in this manner, perhaps none since 
Lady Mary Montague a hundred years since. She came precisely our 
route, but she mentions in her letters being double the time in accom- 
plishing it. It is probable the face of the country is not materially 
changed since her time though the security of the roads is very different, 
for she speaks of the desert, forests I should call them, of Servia being 
infested with robbers and thieves. Now you travel without an escort 
in perfect safety. Our little cavalcade of six horses, the Suligee who 
had charge of the two baggage horses, the Tartar who is Prime Minis- 
ter, Dr. K. and myself, moved quietly along without molestation or 
annoyance. The second day I felt very tired, but after that I became 
accustomed to the motion and preferred it to almost any mode I have 
tried of travelling. After leaving Adrianople you have post horses who 
are trained for the purpose, and generally speaking, with very easy gaits. 
We found the living very good, and as for the sleeping we generally 
took a nap under the trees in the middle of the day and made the 
night very short. Our principal inducement in coming this way was 
the shortness of the quarantine ; in almost every other place you have 
thirty instead of ten days. At Philipopolis we were introduced by a 
friend to a rich Greek family where we were received and entertained 
in a truly patriarchal style, the father and his pretty daughter minis- 
tering to us at dinner, not eating with fheir guests but serving them at 
table. Lady M's description of this place and of Nipa are in the main 
correct, most fertile soil, the greatest plenty, and most beautiful situa- 
tion, yet the mass of the people not benefited by these fair gifts of 
nature. Dr. K. was amusing himself coming along thinking how much 
Cousin Sally L. or others of a descriptive turn would make of such a 
tour, but we plodding matter of fact people turn everything into sober 
reality. We were fortunate in finding at Semlin Mr. Draften, the 
bearer of despatches to Sir Stratford Canning, who could give us much 
useful information as to the best mode of getting to Vienna, indeed he 
was very kind and interested himself much in our affairs. I presume 
these bearers of cabinet despatches must be well paid for their services, 
for he speaks of travelling in his own carriage which is a little bijou, 
he says, with a reading lamp in the back of it for night and all other 
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conveniences. He furnished us with newspapers to beguile the time 
and paid us a visit every day at the grating to see how we were going 
on ; and if there was anything he could do for us. This was the more 
agreeable as the quarantine regulations are very strict, and you are 
literally locked up within your own inclosure, and have no intercourse 
with those who are undergoing the same imprisonment as yourself. 
The Austrian Ambassador's lady from Constantinople and the Eng- 
lish gentlemen we have encountered so often are here, but it is to no 
purpose as you are forbid all communication with them. The situation 
of this Lazaretto is low and disagreeable, and you are very much an- 
noyed with fleas and mosquitos, so that it is lucky the purgatory is 
short. We think it probable we shall purchase a German wagon and 
post it to Pesth, perhaps to Paris. 

We left Lady Franklin at Constantinople, uncertain how soon she 
should join Sir John. She would like to remain there another month, 
but she would be guided by her husband's letter which she was expect- 
ing indicative of his wishes. Sir John has been at Patras settling 
Greek affairs, but he and the French ship have now retired and left 
them to their own devices. He is probably now returned to Corfu 
or Malta. If any of you have written lately it is not likely we shall 
receive your letters till we get to Paris, the last accounts from which 
represent it as the scene of bloodshed, the Duchess of Berri, and her 
son, against Louis Philippe. 

Sir Stratford Canning speaking of Boston said, it resembled the old 
English society more than any place he had seen, indeed more than 
any part of England did now. The gentlemen of the different Embas- 
sies seemed to regard Constantinople as an honorable exile, and though 
the surrounding scenery and views from the Bosphorus are very beau- 
tiful, there is no society. A little formal intercourse among the diplo- 
matiques, but they do not associate even with the wealthy merchants 
except occasionally ; before their palaces were burned at Pera, they used 
to give balls to the inhabitants. But last winter there was only one 
given by the Austrian Ambassador, whose palace was the only one not 
destroyed by the lire. Young Hammond (son to the Minister formerly 
in America) attache to Sir Stratford seemed very weary of the life he 
led here, but the English value these distinctions so much, they will 
make almost any sacrifice for them. Commodore Porter spoke of the 
disadvantages he was under in not having the rank of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, but merely charged with the affairs of the U. S. He is not 
permitted to see the Sultan, or to have interviews with him. He says 
however that he stands very well with him, but he thinks it owing to 
his being a naval man, which at this moment is regarded with peculiar 
favor. Both he and Mohammed Ali are very desirous of improving 
their navy. Our Govt, is too shabby in its allowance to its foreign 
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ministers. We ought to adopt a happy medium between our scanty 

salaries and the profuse and ostentatious expenditures of the English. 

Commodore Porter is a warm hearted, social man, and he makes a good 

deal of society of our missionaries, particularly Mr. and Mrs. Goodell, 

the latter of whom he thinks all but an angel. This worthy set of 

people have turned their attention to the establishment of schools as 

preparatory to the introduction of Christianity. Many persons who 

regard their efforts here as very beneficial, think it would be wiser if 

they were employed at home, and that there is sufficient field for their 

labors there. As far as I have seen this class of people they do not 

seem exposed to many privations, they adopt a simple mode of life, 

dress, manners, but consistent with . comfort, and as they have their 

expenses rather than any fixed salaries, they are sure not to be in debt. 

I heard from Mr. Goodell a funny story about Mr. Wolff (Lady 

Georgiana's husband). He was taken prisoner by the natives near 

India and sold for sixteen shillings. The man who bought him con- 
es o 

sidered him a bad bargain, and exchanged him for a greyhound, but 
his present owner said he would not work and was not worth any- 
thing, so he let some of his countrymen have him for a mere trifle, 
and they of course gave him his liberty. This traffic seemed rather 
derogatory to the dignity of man. I apprehend Mr. Wolff to be one 
of those who make the most of their natural eccentricities, for I 
have heard of his eating the whole of a pudding at a gentleman's 
table, and then observing that he wished they would remind him 
what he was doing when he was so absent. Generally speaking the 
American missionaries are held in most respect. Perhaps some of 
the others are less sincere. Mr. Coster, who has been with us as 
interpreter for the last three months, says that Mr. Jowett whose 
" Researches in Syria and the Holy Land" we took with us, came to see 
him when he was indisposed, and upon his showing him a swelling he 
had under his arm, took fright at the idea that it might be the plague, 
and probably to justify his own desertion of him, communicated his 
fears to the inhabitants of the house where he lodges, so that if it had 
not been for the interference of a Frenchman who had some knowl- 
edge of the healing art, he might have died of neglect. This specimen 
made him very bitter against them. Mr. Coster was a short lame 
man possessing that caustic humor which often belongs to those whom 
nature has marked. He was an excellent linguist, and a shrewd ob- 
server of mankind, but rather too much inclined to think almost every- 
thing humbug, nothing pure and disinterested. Lady Franklin and he 
had many discussions, without either party being convinced by the 
arguments of the other. Their characters were in strong contrast, 
hers bordered on the romantic and visionary, and having had a good 
deal of flattery, particularly from her own family, she could not realize 
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that all the civil offers of assistance, etc., were not sincere. However 
they got along very well notwithstanding their discordant opinions. 
She had a tenacity as it related to her own sentiments on all sub- 
jects, which sometimes accompanies those gentle manners in a greater 
degree than belongs to more uneven tempers, but at the same time she 
had seen so much of the world as not to expect to change others. Mr. 
Draften who expects his despatches before we are released from quar- 
antine has offered to take this letter to London for me. 

The President communicated a letter from John Quincy 
Adams to Andrew Stevenson, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, which had appeared only in the National 
Intelligencer, at the time it was written, and added some ex- 
planatory remarks. 

A year or so ago, I received a letter from Professor H. LaF. 
Wilgus, of the Ann Arbor University, calling my attention 
to a reference, in Judge Story's Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, to a letter addressed by J. Q. Adams to Andrew 
Stevenson, Speaker of the Twenty-second Congress. The 
letter, it was there stated, had appeared in the National In- 
telligencer of July 12, 1832. Professor Wilgus now wished 
to consult it, and asked if a copy could be procured from the 
family files. I certainly had never heard of such a letter ; 
or, if I had heard of it, my memory was at fault. No trace 
of it could be found in the family files, nor an}' reference to 
it in the published Memoirs of J. Q. Adams. Indeed, in the 
Memoirs 1 there is an editorial note to the effect that J. Q. 
Adams made no records in his diary between March 23 and 
December 1, 1832. This period of nearly eight months cov- 
ered not only the time during which the letter referred to 
must have been written, but also the four months and more 
succeeding its publication. It was therefore necessary to have 
recourse to the files of the Intelligencer ; the letter was there 
found, filling between five and six columns of the paper. 
Relating to controversies of the period in which it was writ- 
ten, and of the yet earlier period of Jefferson's administra- 
tion, this Stevenson letter, though buried and wholly forgotten 
in the files of the Intelligencer, has still a distinct historical 
value. I accordingly caused it to be copied ; and now, with 

1 Vol. viii. p. 502. 
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the approval of the Editor, submit it to the Society to be in- 
cluded in its Proceedings. 

The circumstances of the preparation of the letter seem to 
have been somewhat as follows: — March 4, 1829, Mr. Adams 
was succeeded in the presidency by Andrew Jackson, and 
retired to private life. At the November election of the 
following year (1830) he was chosen to represent the Massa- 
chusetts congressional district known as the Plymouth dis- 
trict, and, as he wrote at the time, then became " a member 
elect of the Twenty-second Congress." Thus drifting back, 
as he expressed it, " amidst the breakers of the political 
ocean," he established a precedent, — an ex-President re- 
appearing in public life as a member of the popular legislative 
branch of that government of which he had recently been 
the executive head. The Twenty-second Congress met 
December 5, 1831, and Mr. Adams then took his seat. 
Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, an administration or Jackson 
Democrat, was the same day elected Speaker by the House of 
Representatives, he having also been Speaker in both the two 
previous Congresses. His principal opponent was Joel B. 
Sutherland, of Pennsylvania, also a Jackson Democrat, " both," 
as Mr. Adams wrote, " men of principle according to their 
interest, and there is not the worth of a wisp of straw be- 
tween their values." x Mr. Adams voted for John W. Taylor, 
of New York. The humorous side of the situation, so far as 
the new member from Massachusetts, quoad ex-President, was 
concerned, almost at once became apparent. First chosen 
Speaker in December, 1827, as the candidate of an intensely 
bitter opposition to the Adams administration, in forming the 
committees of the present House Mr. Stevenson plainly did 
not know what to do with the ex-President. With no prece- 
dent for its disposition, he had an elephant on his hands. In 
view of his long and varied diplomatic experience and his 
eight years' tenure of the State Department, the proper place 
for Mr. Adams was obviouslv on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. To be named second upon that committee would 
perhaps, in the case of an ex-President, be regarded as infra 
dignitatem, but the chairman of that committee should clearly 
be in sympathy with the administration, which the ex-Presi- 
dent was not. On the contrary, that no personal relations 

1 Memoirs, vol. viii. p. 431. 
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existed between General Jackson and Mr. Adams was notori- 
ous. 1 So, after full reflection, Speaker Stevenson had evi- 
dently reached the conclusion that he could not appoint Mr. 
Adams on the one committee to which he ought to be 
assigned. Where then could a place meet for him be found ? 
A new member and counted in the opposing minority, he 
must yet be a chairman, and, if anyhow possible, chairman of 
an important committee. The times were troubled ; the great 
issues were over the tariff and the United States Bank, with 
nullification an incident to the first. Though the great de- 
bate between Webster and Hayne had occurred just two years 
before (January, 1830), Calhoun, the apostle of nullification, 
still occupied the vice-presidential chair, while South Caro- 
lina was the following November (1832) to embody the new 
heresy in an ordinance. The "tariff of abominations," so 
called, passed in 1828, in the administration of J. Q. Adams, 
and consequently approved by him, was the prolific source of 
discord. This fact seems to have suggested to Speaker Ste- 
venson a way out of his quandary. He availed himself of it. 
He appointed the ex-President chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures, upon which committee, under the system 
of reference then in congressional vogue, would devolve the 
difficult task of dealing with the issues which the defiant atti- 
tude of South Carolina towards a protective tariff was rapidly 
forcing to the front. The assignment was, under the circum- 
stances, at best obviously embarrassing ; but Speaker Steven- 
son took good care in no way to ameliorate its asperities. The 
committee was composed of seven members ; of the six be- 
side the chairman, one only was in political accord with the 
ex-President ; the remaining five were all Jackson Democrats, 
and, as such, had been his more or less bitter political oppo- 
nents. 2 Three of the six had sat in the preceding Congress; 
three were new members. So far as Mr. Adams was con- 
cerned, the arrangement was courteous; for Speaker Steven- 
son it was apparently an adroit escape from an awkward 

1 Memoirs, vol. viii. p. 454. 

2 This apparently was not the first time that Mr. Stevenson, as Speaker, had 
thus manipulated the Committee on Manufactures. In the Twentieth Congress 
(1828-30) he had placed Rollin C. Mallary, of Vermont, a protectionist, at its 
head ; " hut, on all important test votes, five members of the seven acted with the 
opposition to the protective policy." Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies, 
vol. i. pp. 268, 269. 
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situation. Mr. Adams, however, seems to have heard the 
announcement with something closely resembling dismay. He 
at once recognized the position as one of high responsibility, 
and, perhaps, of labor more burdensome than any other in the 
House ; but, he wrote, it is " far from the line of occupation 
in which all my life has been passed, and [a position] for 
which I feel myself not to be well qualified. I know not even 
enough of it to form an estimate of its difficulties. I only 
know that it is not the place suited to my acquirements and 
capacities." 

Brought up in contests incident to the development of the 
idea of independence and, subsequently, of the rights of neu- 
trals, involved in fierce controversies and intricate diplo- 
matic entanglements growing out of the wars of Napoleon and 
the national hunger for territorial expansion, J. Q. Adams was 
no economist or financier. Questions of that class did not 
appeal to him, nor did he grasp their bearings. To such an 
extent was this the case that our associate Mr. Stanwood 
asserts that during Mr. Adams's administration no mention is 
found of the tariff in any of his messages to Congress ; l and, 
in one of the debates now about to take place, he made an 
"astonishingly naive remark" in which he referred to what 
had been one of the chief bones of contention in the tariff de- 
bates during his own administration as something of which he 
had only recently become advised. 2 General Jackson even, 
Mr. Stanwood further tells us, " had been supported in the 
North as a stanch tariff man, more earnest in the cause of 
protection than Mr. Adams." 3 

From the time of his return to America after the Peace of 
Ghent absorbed in official studies and duties, he had found, 
as he freely admitted, no time left in which to "pursue the 
progress of the Science of Political Economy." He had, he 
confessed, never looked into " Ricardo's book," and " knew 
nothing even of Malthus's Definitions." 4 And now he heard 
his name suddenly announced as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Manufactures ! What did he know about manu- 
factures? About tariff schedules, what? Nevertheless, he 

1 American Tariff Controversies, vol. i. p. 275. 

2 lbid. f p. 378. 

3 Ibid., p. 366. 

4 See letter of J. Q. Adams to A. H. Everett, of April 15, 1830, The 
American Historical Review, vol. xi. p. 334. 
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forthwith proceeded with characteristic devotion to apply 
himself to the work in hand ; and, so doing, he developed 
almost at once another humorous side, even if the humor of 
it was to him not apparent, in his new situation "amidst the 
breakers of the political ocean," — he was brought into sharp 
collision with his own Secretary of State of four years before 
when the Tariff of Abominations was enacted, for Mr. Clay, 
now in the Senate, was the recognized leader of the opposi- 
tion, and its presidential nominee. When the two met at the 
Capital for the first time, both newly come back into public 
life, — the late Secretary in the upper legislative chamber, the 
ex-President in the lower, — Mr. Clay good-naturedly asked of 
Mr. Adams how it felt, this " turning boy again to go into the 
House of Representatives"; and on Mr. Adams telling him 
that so far the work was light enough, Clay repeated several 
times that when the House got to business, Mr. Adams would 
find the " situation extremely laborious." The only comment 
on this made by Mr. Adams was — "that I knew right well 
before." 

In 1832 the national revenue was in excess of the require- 
ments of the government, and Mr. Clay now suggested to 
Mr. Adams the expediency of increasing duties to such an 
extent as to discourage imports, thus reducing revenue. Mr. 
Adams's comments on the proposal were in several ways 
suggestive : — 

" To increase the duties for the express purpose of diminishing the 
revenue was an idea well deserving of meditation, and which had not 
occurred to me. 1 I asked whether, in the gracious operation of remit- 
ting taxes, there would not be a mixture of harshness in extending 
the protective system, and a danger of increasing the discontents of the 
Southern States, already bitterly complaining of the unequal operation 
of the duties. 

" He said the discontents were almost all, if not entirely, imaginary 
or fictitious, and in almost all the Southern States had, in a great 
measure, subsided. Here is one great error of Mr. Clay." 

Two days later an informal tariff conference was held, and 
the two took part in it. In his account of what here occurred, 
Mr. Adams wrote : — 

1 The question had been discussed in its constitutional bearing by Mr. 
Webster, "in a form to attract public attention, twelve years before." See 
Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol. i. p. 341. 
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" Mr. Clay laid down the law of his system. He said the policy of 
our adversaries was obvious — to break down the American system 
by accumulation of the revenue. Ours, therefore, should be specially 
adapted to counteract it, by reducing immediately the revenue to the 
amount of seven or eight millions this very coming year. He would 
hardly wait for the 1st of January to take off the duties ; and he would 
adhere to the protective system, even to the extent of increasing the 
duties on some of the protected articles. 

" Mr. Clay's manner, with many courtesies of personal politeness, 
was exceedingly peremptory and dogmatical. There was some discus- 
sion of his statements, but nothing said in opposition to them." 

Up to this point Mr. Adams had preserved silence ; but it 
so chanced that, at his suggestion, the Committee on Manu- 
factures had already assured the Secretary of the Treasury 
that there should be a prospective reduction of duties, not to 
commence until the extinguishment of the national debt, then 
a contingency not remote, and one which Mr. Adams had 
much at heart. On this came the clash. Mr. Adams rose and 
remarked that, — 

" with regard to an immediate remission of duties, I ought in candor to 
state that the Committee on Manufactures of the House were already 
committed upon the principle that the reduction of the duties should be 
prospective, and not to commence until after the extinguishment of the 
national debt. If the proposed bill should pass the Senate, which I 
very much doubted, upon coming to the House it would be referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, who would probably report by way 
of amendment an additional reduction of seven or eight millions more. 
It must be distinctly understood that I could support, or vote for, no 
bill which would conflict with the pledge given by the Committee of 
Manufactures to the Secretary of the Treasury. I observed that an 
immediate remission of duties, with a declared disposition to increase 
the duties upon the protected articles, would be a defiance not only to 
the South, as had been observed by Mr. Everett, but defiance also 
of the President, and of the whole Administration party ; and against 
them combined I thought it not possible that this bill should pass. 

" Mr. Clay said he did not care who it defied. To preserve, main- 
tain, and strengthen the American system he would defy the South, the 
President, and the devil; that if the Committee of Manufactures had 
committed themselves as I had stated, they had given a very foolish 
and improvident pledge ; there was no necessity for the payment of the 
debt on the 4th of March, 1833 ; and much more of like import. To 
which I made a respectful, but very warm, reply. ... It would be a 
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great and glorious day when the United States shall be able to say that 
they owe not a dollar in the world ; and this payment of the debt would 
obviate another difficulty suggested by Mr. Clay. There would certainly 
be no accumulation of revenue within that time. As to the bill, I 
thought it would be well to watch its progress with a vigilant eye. . . . 
" There was then a proposition that the same committee which had 
prepared this bill should proceed to mature a plan for reducing the 
duties on the protected articles ; but Mr. Clay declined, and moved 
that the meeting should dissolve itself. He was evidently mortified 
and piqued. He had come to the meeting to give his little Senate 
laws. The meeting, with the exception of myself, was as obsequious 
as he was super-presidential." 

Evidently the tilt had been a lively one, somewhat sug- 
gestive of certain episodes in the negotiations which preceded 
the Treaty of Ghent eighteen years before. Not for the first 
time had the two come into collision. 1 

Mr. Adams was a good deal disturbed over his passage with 
Mr. Clay. For reasons which would at once suggest them- 
selves, he most earnestly wished to give his old associate and 
the present leader of the opposition to his successor in the 
White House no cause of offence. The next morning, there- 
fore, he took occasion to ask Mr. J. W. Taylor, of New York, 
if in the conference he had in anything he had said given 
any just cause of offence to Mr. Clay. Not only had Mr. 
Taylor then sat in the House through nine Congresses, but, 
succeeding Mr. Clay himself as Speaker in 1820, he had again 
been chosen to the chair of the Nineteenth Congress. He 
was accordingly a high authority on such questions ; and he 
now allayed Mr. Adams's anxiety by assuring him that there 
had been on his part no disregard of amenities ; but he further 
intimated that as much could not be said for Mr. Clay, who 
" had come to the meeting a little flustered — he had been 
dining abroad, and talked more freely than he would reflect 
on with pleasure." 2 

This occurred on the 29th of December ; and now Mr. 
Adams's troubles began. On the 31st he received a letter 
from a South Carolina correspondent giving an account of 
the temper manifested by the legislature of that State, which, 
he remarked, " is atrocious." Then came articles from the 

i Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, vol. iii. pp. 74, 129-136, 140-144. 
2 Memoirs vol. viii. pp. 448, 449. 
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Charleston papers representing him to have taken the South- 
ern side of the question in the Committee on Manufactures. 
Finally Mr. Adams took his position in favor of a reduction of 
the tariff as a matter of compromise, — 

" something must be given up on both sides ; there was so little of that 
spirit on either side that I had scarcely a hope of effecting anything ; 
but that I believed the plan of reduction ought to come from the Treas- 
ury Department, and I for one should be disposed to give to such 
plan every aid in my power, so far as should be consistent with my 
duties. I should certainly not consent to sacrifice the manufacturing 
interest ; but something of concession would be due from that interest to 
appease the discontents of the South." 

But the outlook now seemed to Mr. Adams very discourag- 
ing. Theretofore, he wrote, he had supposed the Union of the 
States was to last for ages ; but now " I disbelieve its duration 
for twenty years, and doubt its continuance for five. It is 
falling into the sere and yellow leaf." And again, a few days 
later, — 

u the conviction is pressed upon me more and more, from day to day, of 
my utter inability to render any valuable services to the country. I 
would not prematurely despair of the republic, but my forebodings are 
dark, and the worst of them is in contemplating the precipices before 
us — yawning at our feet from the very pinnacle of prosperity to which 
we have been raised and on which we stand." 

This was on the 1st of March. Meanwhile that laborious- 
ness of the situation which Mr. Clay had two months before 
predicted for Mr. Adams was on a steady increase. He found 
himself utterly unable to guide or control the committee of 
which he was the head, — it was a case of " total disagreement 
on all sides." The administration members wished to reduce 
the tariff, retaining a small duty on all articles ; while the 
single real political sympathizer Mr. Adams had in the com- 
mittee, — Mr. Condict, of New Jersey, — as a follower of Mr. 
Clay, wanted an immediate and total repeal of duties on all 
unprotected articles ; coupled, not improbably, with a decrease 
of revenue through an increased duty on protected articles. 
The political .manoeuvre obviously was to prevent the early 
extinguishment of the national debt, while at the same time 
preserving unimpaired Mr. Clay's " American system." As 
usual, it was a strictly partisan situation with which Mr. 
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Adams found himself confronted ; and he himself was not a 
partisan. Yet under these circumstances there devolved upon 
him the preparation of an elaborate report, introductory of an 
intricate bill, both dealing with great business interests he 
little understood. The economical issues involved were far 
from simple; but, simple or the reverse of simple, they were 
confused by political and constitutional considerations of the 
gravest character. In vain did Mr. Adams now seek to be 
excused from further service on the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, on the ground that he had been named second on a 
special committee just appointed to investigate the United 
States Bank, and must go with it to Philadelphia. Extreme 
unwillingness to excuse him was evinced ; it was thought he 
might render " much service by conciliating the parties." Mr. 
Adams, however, insisted that he could accomplish nothing, 
— he found that he had "not the slightest weight with either 
of the parties. " " My situation," he wrote, " is distressing 
deeply, without prospect of coming out of it creditably ; but 
I cannot withdraw from it, and must abide by the issue." 
The diary entries continue until March 23. On the 22d he 
called a meeting of his committee. All but one member were 
present. " I read my two fragments of a draft for a report 
upon the modification of the tariff, — parts of which were 
satisfactory to one member and displeasing to another, other 
parts were the reverse. It was to no one entirely satisfac- 
tory." The next day he was in Philadelphia, with the special 
committee on the affairs of the United States Bank. On the 
23d the diary entries cease. The committee remained at 
Philadelphia, in constant session, until the 17th of the follow- 
ing month. During this period brief daily memoranda only 
were made, from which full diary entries were at some future 
time to be written up. That time never arrived. 

In the assignment of business, the House had referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means so much of the President's 
message as related to " relieving the people from unnecessary 
taxation after the extinguishment of the public debt," while 
it had sent to the Committee on Manufactures so much as 
related to "manufactures and a modification of the tariff." 
The same subject was thus referred to two committees. 
George McDuffie, of South Carolina, was chairman of the 
Ways and Means. Thus of the two, so to speak, competing 
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committees having the same issues in charge, one had at its 
head a free-trade nullifier from South Carolina, the other a 
protectionist and constitutional latitudinarian from Massa- 
chusetts. The Committee on Ways and Means was apparently 
much more amenable to control than that on Manufactures. 
In any event, Mr. McDuffie forestalled the rival committee 
by submitting, February 8, a very long report contesting the 
constitutionality of a protective tariff. The Committee on 
Manufactures was more refractory ; but at last, after infinite 
discouragement, Mr. Adams did actually succeed in bringing 
the members into something remotely resembling harmony. 
It was agreed that he might report a bill in general accord- 
ance with the views of Mr. McLane, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, providing for reform in the " tariff of abominations " 
in several important respects, and for a mild reduction in 
duties; but every member of the committee reserved the 
right to oppose the measure in whole or in part. As to the 
report which accompanied the bill, in submitting it Mr. Adams 
frankly stated that the committee had indulged him with per- 
mission so to do, but the document was to be taken as an 
expression of his views alone. Different members, he added, 
approved different parts of the report ; but there was perhaps 
no member of the committee who approved the whole of it, 
except the reporter himself. 1 

The report and bill (Twenty-second Congress, First Session, 
House Report, No. 481) were not presented until May 23, fif- 
teen weeks after that of the Ways and Means 'Committee, and, 
comparatively speaking, in the later stages of the session. It 
was a curious outcome. The defeated head of the last admin- 
istration had become on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the exponent of the revenue views of the existing 
administration, and was advocating a measure most objection- 
able in essential respects to that party of opposition with 
which he in the main sympathized. The fact was that Mr. 
Adams, as subsequent events showed, gauged the existing 
national conditions far more correctly than did Mr. Clay. As 
he had recorded five months before, " one great error of Mr. 
Clay " lay in his belief that " the discontents [over the so- 
called American system] were almost all, if not entirely, 
imaginary or fictitious, and in almost all of the Southern 
1 Gale's and Seaton's Kegister of Debates, 1832, p. 3091. 
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States had, in a great measure, subsided." 1 The action of 
South Carolina only six months later was to prove the utter 
fatuity of this belief; but in the mean time the measure 
now proposed by Mr. Adams was the expression of " an earnest 
desire to conciliate and harmonize the adverse feelings and 
interests of the two divisions of the Union." " That their own 
views," Mr. Adams wrote on behalf of his committee, " will 
in all respects obtain the sanction of this House, or the appro- 
bation of the country, they cannot flatter themselves ; but 
they would reluctantly resign the hope, that the principle of 
compromise which forms the vital spirit of the bill now 
reported, may be quickened in its progress through this and 
the other House of Congress to a solid adjustment of the 
great controversy which now agitates the nation." 2 So far as 
the particular measure now submitted was concerned this 
hope proved futile. The relief afforded was deemed inade- 
quate ; and the Act of July 14 1832 (the Adams tariff), like 
the previous Act of May 19, 1828 (the " Bill of Abomina- 
tions "), was, by the South Carolina ordinance of the 24th of 
November following, declared null and void, and of no effect 
in that State. It then remained for Mr. Clay, recognizing at 
last the real facts of the situation, to bring forward in the 
following February the much larger and more comprehensive 
measure, which, framed in that " principle of compromise " 
declared to be " the vital spirit " of the bill reported by Mr. 
Adams, and on the lines laid down in the report of May, 1832, 
allayed for a period of nearly thirty years the irrepressible 
conflict between the systems and sections. The interval 
thus gained was, too, vital ; it afforded scope for the growth 
and development of that railroad system which through 
private corporate enterprise in due time first supplemented, 
and then supplanted as a binding ligament in the Union of 
the States, that system of internal improvements on which Mr. 
Adams set such store and which he had so much at heart. 
The unexpected again occurred. 

It was on the 23d of May that the Committee on Manufac- 
tures submitted its report ; and now another humorous side of 
the situation developed itself. Andrew Stevenson was a typical 
Virginian of the states rights and strict construction school. 
Like most of that school, believing in State sovereignty, he held 
1 Memoirs, vol. viii. p. 443. 2 Report, No. 481, p. 28. 
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nullification to be a heresy ; but he was no friend of Clay's 
American system, and he was wholly opposed to internal 
improvements. Mr. Adams, on the contrary, was a strong 
advocate of internal improvements. From an abstract, politico- 
economic point of view, his reasoning and conclusions were 
undeniably crude. Not standing the test of analysis, Adam 
Smith would distinctly have reprobated them. None the less, 
in their practical connections with existing conditions, both 
political and material, there was much to be said in their favor. 
In 1832, it must be remembered, corporate action was in its in- 
fancy ; they were as yet experimenting only with steam power ; 
electricity was a toy of the scientist ; the Union hung very 
loosely together. So, with a view to a more firmly cemented 
country, Mr. Adams looked on the tariff as a source of revenue 
to be expended in what he regarded as the all-important work 
of furthering internal improvements. Studying the problem 
from the point of view of a statesman, and not from that of 
a theorist or college professor, he kept three ends steadily in 
view: — (1) the extinction of the national debt; (2) a tariff 
concession to meet the reasonable requirements of the agri- 
cultural and slave States ; and (3) the vigorous development 
of a system of public works : and, of these, the last depended 
on whether the Constitution was interpreted in a strict or a 
liberal spirit. He read the Constitution broadly, and in the 
light of the first two decades of the century, — the Embargo, 
the War of 1812, and the Hartford Convention. A unionist, 
he believed in a strong and beneficent central government. His 
report was so framed ; and Speaker Stevenson found reason to 
conclude that he had made a mistake in his assignments, — 
he had much better have put the ex-President on the Foreign 
Affairs committee, and there left him to settle as best he could 
his personal differences with the Jackson executive. As it 
was, his elephant had assumed the aspect of a bull, loose and 
altogether unmanageable, making havoc among the Virginia 
bric-a-brac of the constitutional china-shop. But the mischief 
was done ; it only remained to administer whatever most potent 
of correctives might be at hand. So Mr. Speaker Stevenson, 
like a true Virginian, bethought himself of the authority 
of Mr. Madison as a strict constructionist, and produced a 
letter from that ex-President, then in retirement, written in 
1830 and controverting in toto the latitudinarian constitutional 
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views emanating from his successor, as now set forth in the 
highly objectionable report of the Committee on Manufactures. 
This letter presently appeared in the columns of the Richmond 
Examiner, and naturally attracted much attention. Coming 
from Mr. Madison, it was well calculated to call out Mr. 
Adams, for to President Madison he had been under great 
political obligations. It was Madison who had sent him to 
Russia in 1809; it was Madison who had appointed him at 
the head of the commission which negotiated the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 ; it was Madison who, the same year, had named 
him for the English mission ; and now to have the Speaker of 
the House of which he was a member invoke Mr. Madison's 
great authority to stamp his utterances as heresies was more 
than he could submit to in silence. Here too he was in his 
element. The question was no longer one of tariff schedules ; 
it involved an interpretation of the fundamental law. For 
that discussion Mr. Adams felt himself well equipped. So, 
undismayed by the labors he already had on his hands, he 
incontinently set to work on a rejoinder. 

Though, as already stated, there are no regular diary entries 
made by Mr. Adams covering the very interesting period pre- 
ceding the passage of the tariff of 1832 and the subsequent 
enactment by South Carolina of the ordinance of nullification, 
Mr. C. F. Adams is hardly correct in saying that there is here 
" a blank in the record, spreading over eight months." 2 On 
the contrary, every day during those eight months has its 
record in the handwriting of Mr. Adams, though sometimes 
the entries are only a few lines in length, written in characters 
so tremulous as to reveal painfully an overwrought physical 
as well as mental condition. Mr. C. F. Adams very properly 
deemed these memoranda not sufficiently perfect for pub- 
lication ; and yet as early as the 5th of July, eleven days 
before the adjournment of Congress brought relief, they 
assume the shape of a diary record, and so continue until 
December, when their publication is resumed in the printed 
Memoirs. 

Some of these earlier memoranda throw light on the Ste- 
venson letter; a few of them have by time now become other- 
wise interesting ; as also are passages in the familiar letters 
written by Mr. Adams at this period to members of his family. 
1 Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, vol. viii. p. 502. 
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The question of a renewal of the charter of the United States 
Bank was before Congress. The special committee to look 
into the affairs of the bank went to Philadelphia March 23, 
and Mr. Adams did not get back to Washington until April 
17. From Philadelphia he wrote to Mrs. Adams, March 31 : 

" My next call was upon Judge Hopkinson . . . While I was there 
Count de Survilliers came in, with his nephew, recently arrived ; the 
youngest son of Lucien Bonaparte, about sixteen years old. 1 The 
newspapers have noticed his arrival in this country ; and his resem- 
blance to the portraits of Napoleon in his early years. This likeness 
is remarkable. 

" The Count in a conversation of two or three hours, gave us a free 
and unreserved account of the present condition of the Bonaparte 
family ; and spoke of himself, and his brother Napoleon, with a sort 
of historical impartiality — He talked much of the older and junior 
branches of the House of Bourbon — He thinks that the reign of Louis 
Philippe will not be of long duration. That if he had taken the pre- 
caution immediately after the revolution of July, 1830, to obtain an 
election by the People, he might have stood firmer on the throne. As 
he did not attempt this the Count supposes that there was about three 
months afterwards a very favorable prospect for the son of Napoleon 
and of Marie Louise — but now, that the tendencies are all to a Re- 
public. His discourse rather indicates a spirit of despondency. He 
related the substance of the intercourse between him and General 
Lafayette when he was here, some part of which was altogether new 
to me." 

5 April : — " From the debate in Senate, on the Bill reported by 
the Committee on Manufactures, and from the laying of that Bill on the 
Table, by the votes of its friends, I conclude that they have at last 
discovered, what I thought very discoverable in December as I then 
told them — that they cannot carry such a Bill even through the 

1 Joseph Bonaparte (1768-1844), ex-King of Spain, had travelled under the 
name of Surviglieri ; after coming to America, where he arrived in September, 
1815, he adopted the name and title of Comte de Survilliers, from a small village 
so called near Mortefontaine, the estate formerly owned by Joseph in the depart- 
ment of Oise, some twenty miles from Paris in a northeasterly direction. The 
son of Lucien Bonaparte referred to was Pierre-Napoleon (1815-1881) ; his younger 
brother, and the youngest son of Lucien, Antoine (1816-1877), was at this time 
on his way to America, but did not arrive until after his uncle had sailed for 
Europe (July 20, 1832). Pierre-Napoleon in July, 1832, went to South America, 
where he served for a short time in the army of General Santander, President of 
New Grenada. Returning to Europe, he attained, after a roving life of adventure 
and towards the close of the second Empire, an unpleasant notoriety by shooting 
and killing the editor, Victor Noir, at Auteuil (January 10, 1870). He died at 
Versailles, April 7, 1881. 
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Senate. And indeed from the day of the appointment of this Bank 
Committee, I have been fully convinced that no serious Tariff Question 
will be settled at this Session of Congress — as the South Carolina nul- 
lifies have given notice that if the Tariff is not modified this Session, 
they will act, I am inclining to the opinion that it will be as well to give 
them the opportunity to make good their threat. If they do, it will 
relieve us from the necessity of reducing the duties at all, for instead of 
superfluous revenue we shall be much more likely to suffer from a 
deficiency. If they do not, I have a lingering hope that the next 
Session will be more favourable to the adjustment of the Tariff question 
peaceably than the present. I catch like a drowning man at a straw at 
anything that may relieve me from the enormous responsibility under 
which they have affected to place me on the subject by attributing to 
me an influence which they well know I do not possess, either over 
themselves or others." 

April 19, to C. F. Adams, then living in Boston : — 

"I came from Philadelphia on Mouday — through in one day — to 
the honour and glory of Steam-boats and Railroads ; and without get- 
ting my neck broken — no thanks to the Bladensburg Bridge, where we 
came within an inch of it. 1 

" I have fallen as the vulgar adage has it from the frying pan into 
the fire. From trying the Bank at Philadelphia I came, and find my- 
self trying Samuel Houston, ex-member of Congress — ex-governor of 
Tennessee — ex-Choctaw Indian and so forth, for a breach of the 
privileges of the House by an assault upon William Stanbery, a member 
of this House. 2 We are in the midst of it; but as the Printers can no 
more than the Players keep counsel, I shall leave it to them to tell you 
the tale." 

1 The following memorandum in the diary refers to this incident : — " With 
Ellis, Ritchie and six others I took immediately a stage of the line of Stockton 
and Stokes and came to Washington. We narrowly escaped broken necks in 
crossing the Bladensburg fountain bridge. One horse fell and the carriage was 
within an inch of being thrown over into the brook. We went round by the 
Navy yard to land Mr. Ellis, and at ten minutes before midnight I reached home." 

2 William Stanberry, of Ohio, member of Congress from 1827 to 1833. A very 
bitter partisan, Mr. Stanberry had in a speech in the House charged Houston 
with an attempt to obtain a fraudulent Indian-ration contract. On the night of 
April 13, 1832, there was a rencontre between the two men on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Houston addressed Stanberry, whom he recognized in the moonlight, 
and "no sooner had the answer escaped Stanberry's lips than Houston, as he 
was unarmed and had no time to close, levelled him to the ground, shivering his 
hickory cane upon his head. A pistol, held to the breast of Houston by the mem- 
ber from Ohio, had snapped, but missed fire." The affair led to a long legislative 
investigation, and proceedings in the criminal courts of the District. The legis- 
lative investigation resulted in an order of a reprimand, to be administered to 
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May 16, to C. F. Adams : — 

"The House of Representatives do not meet to-day. They will be 
occupied in following one of their members, Mr. Hunt of Vermont, to 
the House appointed for all the living ; and I have been all the morning 
with the Committee on Manufactures concocting a new Tariff Bill. 
Bank, Tariff and Apportionment absorb so totally my time that I have 
scarcely any left to think even of Heaven. The Transactions here for 
the last week will be apt rather to remind you of another place. 

" A copy of my Bank investigation report as published in the 
National Intelligencer, was sent you yesterday morning, and you may 
see in that paper of this morning that Judge Clayton, 1 the worthy 
Chairman of the Committee, declares his determination to make a per- 
sonal affair of it. But you need not be alarmed for my safety, not- 
withstanding the introduction of Hickory Club and Pistol-bullet Law 
into Congress. The Judge intends only to answer my reasoning and 
prove himself a better Poet than I am. 

" If the Bank has brought me into all this trouble, how am I to get 
along with the Tariff? I expect to report a Bill tomorrow; but what 
is to become of it and of myself for reporting it, is in the Council of 
higher Powers. My Bank report extinguishes all the fire of my South- 
ern friends — I suppose the Tariff Bill will demolish me in the North 
— -and then — 

" Why then for the Biography of the last, and the Oaks of the next 
Century." 2 

May 23. To Mrs. Adams : — 

"Yesterday was the day of my deliverance of the Tariff Report 
and Bill. Deliverance — that is from the Committee to the House. 
What the fate of the Bill will be there, is doubtful. I think it will be 
lost, and am not over anxious for its fate. ... 

" We have had no more Pistol, Dirk and Hickory Club law since the 

Houston by the Speaker, at the bar of the House. The order was carried by a 
party vote. The criminal proceedings resulted in the imposition of a fine of $500.. 
the payment of which was ultimately remitted as one of the last acts of Jackson's 
presidency. Crane, Life of Samuel Houston, vol. i. pp. 42-44. Houston's victory 
at San Jacinto occurred four years later, April 21, 1836. 

1 A. S. Clayton (1783-1839), of Georgia, member of Congress from 1832 to 1835- 
Reputed to be the author of the political pamphlet " David Crockett's Life of 
Van Buren." 

2 The reference is to a biography of his father on which Mr. Adams had 
already begun, and the fragment of which prepared by him C. F. Adams sub- 
sequently, in 1855, incorporated in his edition of the Life and Works of John 
Adams (see Preface to vol. i.). At Quincy Mr. Adams was much interested in 
tree planting, especially in a nursery of oaks. He had a seal cut with oak leaves 
and an acorn as emblem, and the motto Alteri Seculo. See Memoirs, vol. viii. 
p. 548. 
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affair of Arnold, 1 but as usual some newspaper War. A large number 
of members of both Houses of Congress have been several days absent 
at the Van Buren Vice Presidential Convention at Baltimore." 

In brief diary memoranda under date of May 30 and 31 : — 

May 30 : — " Committee on Manufactures. I was directed to move 
in Committee of the Whole to lay aside McDuffie's bill and take up 
ours. H. R. U. S. Crawford finished his speech, attacked my report. 
I moved that the bill should be laid aside. Discussion upon the 
point of order. Sutherland moved to strike out the first section of 
McDuffie's bill. Appleton 's speech in reply to McDuffie. Quotations 
from Malthus, Senior, Ricardo, and McCulloch." 2 

May 31 : — "I attempted to write this evening but was obliged to 
desist and go to bed. This oppression of toil is greater than I can 
bear." 3 

June 4 : — " Adjourned at 4. Dined with Carson. 4 Company of 
about 30. Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Poindexter, Bibb, Hayne, Wick- 
liffe, Daniels, W. R. Davis, N. Biddle and others. A strange 
assortment." 6 

1 Thomas D. Arnold (1798-1870), of Tennessee, member of Congress from 
1831 to 1833 and from 1841 to 1843. On the 14th of May, 1832, he indulged in a 
course of debates in severe denunciations of a certain Major Morgan A. Heard. 
As he was leaving the Capitol the same day, he was attacked by Heard, who 
wounded him with a bullet fired from a horse pistol, and struck him with a cane. 
Mr. Arnold knocked Major Heard down, took away his pistol as a trophy, and 
left him helpless on the ground. 

2 Nathan Appleton (1779-1881), of Massachusetts, member of the Twenty- 
second and Twenty-seventh Congresses. Mr. Appleton was an authority on 
questions of tariff, currency, and banking. He supported the bill of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. See his own account of the speech of May 30th referred 
to in the text in Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 277, 278. 

3 Mr. Adams at this time had no secretary, and with the conveniences and 
appliances at his command it is difficult to see how he did the work voluntarily 
assumed or imposed on him. He wrote slowly, and, owing to a steadily increas- 
ing tremor of the hand, probably writer's palsy, with great difficulty. During 
this session, beside attending to his own daily correspondence, he prepared three 
elaborate reports, or letters, (1) on the tariff and manufactures, May 23 ; (2) on the 
Bank of the United States, May 14 ; and (3) the letter to Mr. Stevenson, July 12, 
— in all over one hundred and twenty closely printed pages ; this, in addition to 
constant committee work and legislative attendance. He accomplished what he 
did only by rising always at 5 a.m., and working steadily until he went to the 
Capitol.- His diary he had to abandon. Apparently what he wrote was never 
copied, and went to the compositor with little revision. It was a case of first 
impression, and a slowly flowing pen. 

4 Samuel P. Carson, of North Carolina, member of Congress from 1825 to 
1844. 

5 Of those named, the first six were in the Senate: Mr. WicklifFe (1788- 
1869) was a Representative from Kentucky ; Mr. Daniels (1793-1873) was also 
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June 6. To C. F. Adams : — 

" I am unable to write or even to think of anything relating to my 
private affairs. I am weary of the Session of Congress, and never was 
so much harassed in my life. It is becoming more than I can bear, 
and if I can come out of this Session of Congress with a sound intel- 
lect, I will never, I think, be so swallowed up with business again. 

" Tell your Mother that I am now at midnight dropping asleep over 
my paper ; to be up again at five in the morning." x 

June 14: — "Left the House at 6. Company to dine. J. C. Cal- 
houn, H. A. S. Dearborn, E. Everett, T. L. McKenney, G. McDuffie, 

C. F. Mercer, Mr. Silsbee, G. C. Verplanck, J. G. Watmough, 

D. Webster and Jos. M. White. Calhoun came late. White's Turtle 
and Fox-grape wine. 2 But where is the precious Time ? " 

June 18: — "Tariff Bill. Davis's amendment modified. Drayton 
and Hoffman against it — and Polk — rejected. Amendments in de- 
tails. Many on the articles of wool and woollens. Turbulent and 
tumultuous scene. Adjourned between 8 and 9 in the evening." 

June 24 : — " Visit to G. McDuffie 8 and to J. C. Calhoun. Long 
conversation with Calhoun upon Constitutional questions and 
Nullification." 

June 25 : — "Debate on Resolution for adjournment. Threats of 
dissolution of the Union. My reply. Called to order by the Speaker. 
House pass to the orders of the day." 

June 28 : — " Tariff Bill. McDuffie's speech of three hours against 
it. Previous question moved by Heister. 4 Call of the House. 

a Representative from Kentucky; Mr. Davis (1793-1835) was a Representative 
from South Carolina ; Nicholas Biddle (1786-1844) was President of the United 
States Bank, then seeking a renewal of its charter. Passed by Congress, the 
measure was vetoed by President Jackson July 10, 1832. 

1 Mrs. Adams was at Quincy. 

2 Joseph M. Witte, of Florida, member of Congress from 1825 to 1837. 

' 8 George McDuffie (1788-1851), then a Representative from South Carolina. 
As chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Twenty-second 
Congress, Mr. McDuffie, while a bitter opponent of the tariff, favored a renewal 
of the charter of the United States Bank. At that time there was, as already 
noted, a degree of rivalry between the two committees, Ways and Means, and 
Manufactures, and, besides being an advocate of nullification, Mr. McDuffie and 
Mr. Adams were opposed to each other in the debate on the tariff. Both were 
members of the committee sent to Philadelphia to investigate the United States 
Bank. From Philadelphia Mr. Adams had written to Mrs. Adams on April 5 : — 
" I have taken a particular liking to Mr. McDuffie. From the commencement of 
this session of Congress you know that not a word had passed between him and 
me, until we were brought together on this Committee. We are now almost 
friends. There are traits in his character, which disclose themselves upon ap- 
proaching intimacy, and which conciliate esteem and attachment." 

4 William Heister (1791-1853), of Pennsylvania, member of Congress from 
1831 to 1837. 

66 
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"Bill passed 65 to 132. I moved to amend the Title. W. R. Davis 
moved a further amendment. E. Everett * the previous question which 
was carried. I told Everett I did not thank him for that. The House 
soon after adjourned." 

June 29 : — " Call on D. Webster, with papers relating to the Tariff 
Bill. Long conversation with him. . . . Diued with N. Biddle at 
Gadsby's. H. Clay, McDuffie, Daniel, Crawford, 2 Banks, 8 Bullard, 4 
Watmough, 5 etc. were of the company. Jovial. I came home about 
10 p. M. I am under an agitation of mind which I sometimes fear may 
unseat my reason. Nullum Numen adest, ni sit Prudential 

That day he wrote to Mrs. Adams : — 

"I have been chained to my seat in the House nearly three weeks 
upon my Tariff Bill (as they call it) from ten in the morning till 
7-8-9-10 at night; and yesterday afternoon, after a speech of three 
hours by Mr. McDuffie against it, the bill passed the House, by a 
majority of more than two to one — 132 to 65. Mr. Appleton, Gen. 
Dearborn 6 and Mr. Reed 7 of the Massachusetts Delegation voted with 
me for the bill. The rest of the Delegation agaiust it. They, and the 
Southern Nullifiers could not swallow it. The Administration party 
fought inch by inch against every amendment, most of which were car- 
ried against them — and at last they voted for the Bill. It is now 
before the Senate — and what will become of it then — who can tell 1 
It goes to them like wormwood — I hope they will not send back to 
the House gall. It is, in spite of all you have heard about it, now a 
very good bill — and so think and say no small number of those who 
voted against it." 

July 5 : — " Violent attacks on me in the Boston Courier and the 
Richmond Enquirer. 8 Dearborn showed me a letter he had written 
to J. T. Buckingham.'' 9 

i Edward Everett (1794-1865) was member of the House from 1825 to 1835; 
in the Senate 1853-1854. 

2 T. H. Crawford (1786-1863), of Pennsylvania, member of Congress from 
1829 to 1833. 

8 John Banks (1793-1864), of Pennsylvania, member of Congress from 1831 
to 1836. 

4 H. A. Bullard (1781-1851), of Louisiana, member of Congress from 1831 to 
1834, and again from 1850 to 1851. 

& j. g. Watmough (1793-1861), member of Congress from 1831 to 1835. 

6 General H. A. S. Dearborn (1783-1851), member of Congress from 1831 to 
1833. General Dearborn represented the Roxbury district. 

7 John Reed (1781-1860), member of Congress from 1821 to 1841, represent- 
ing the Cape district; Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts from 1845 to 1851. 

8 The Richmond Enquirer represented the views of Speaker Stevenson. 

9 Joseph T. Buckingham (1779-1861), founder of the Boston Courier, which 
he edited from 1824 to 1848. 
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July 6: — "I went into the Senate, and heard the debate on the 
amendments to the Tariff Bill reported by their Committee on Man- 
ufactures. The first great struggle was for the Woollen Minimum. 
Clay and Webster made their great concerted effort to carry them. 
Answered by Hayne, Tazewell, S. Smith and Benton. Chambers 
apologized for voting against the minimum. Frelinghuysen said they 
were odious. Dallas, Wilkins and Douglas voted for them. Marcy 
against them. Rejected 24 to 23. The whole amendment rejected. 
Other amendments carried, and some rejected 24 to 24 by casting vote 
of Vice President. 1 Motion to raise woollen manufacture from 50 to 
60 per cent ad valorem failed. Then Webster moved 57 per cent 
which was carried, Tipton of Indiana turning the scale. I came home 
about 6 p. m., leaving the Senate still in session. The House had 
adjourned before 3 for want of a Quorum." 

July 8 : — Sunday. u Bath with John 2 this morning in Potomack. 
. .. . Heat insupportable. . . . Bank Veto Message in suspense. Al- 
most disabled from writing. . . . After a day of tremendous heat there 
was this evening a heavy thunder gust. . . . Received a note from Mr. 
Webster returning my bundle of papers relating to the Tariff Bill. The 
Bill passed to the third reading last evening in Senate by a Majority of 
31 to 15. I am still under deep anxieties concerning it. John S. 
Barbour 8 told me that the only reason for his voting against it was that 
he found it a Van Buren Bill. " 

The next three entries, those for July 9, 10 and 11, are 
more interesting, and, so far as they relate to public events, I 
give them in full : — 

" 9 v. Monday, 1832 : — The Resolution for the appointment of a 
day of prayer on account of the cholera, was debated. I finally with- 
drew my appeal from the decision of the Speaker, who by an artifice of 
form evaded the direct question I had made. Stanbery reflected upon 
the Speaker more directly. Bell's motion to recommit and amend the 
Resolution prevailed. Tariff bill came from the Senate with amend- 
ments. I moved their reference to the Committee of Manufactures. 
They were referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. Foster moved to suspend the rules to move a Resolution of 
censure upon Stanbery for his charge against the Speaker — nearly 
carried. Recess from 3 to half past four o'clock. Dined with J. W. 
Taylor. Sent an excuse to Mr. Clay. Afternoon session. Commit- 

1 J. C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. 

2 Second son of Mr. Adams. Born in Boston July 4, 1803; died in Washing- 
ton, D. C, October 23, 1834 ; H U. 1823. 

8 John S. Barbour (1790-1855), of Virginia, member of Congress from 1823 
to 1833, and a member of the Committee on Manufactures. 
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tee of the whole on the State of the Union. Amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the Tariff Bill passed through committee of the Whole. Some 
agreed, others disagreed to — reported to the House. Adjourned at 
8 p. m. Went to Mr. Clay's. Found him and his company at the 
dessert. Mr. Rush 1 came home with me. Conversation with him. 

" 10. v. Tuesday. H. R. U. S. Found the house in Session, debat- 
ing the Resolution proposed by Foster of Georgia to censure Stanbery 
for charging the Speaker with shaping his course to obtain office by 
seeking favour at the Palace. Question of order depending. Clay of 
Alabama 2 in the chair. Stanbery's words were not taken down when 
spoken. Clay decided that the motion for censure was in order. 
Mercer appealed and the question of order was debated till the orders 
of the day were called for and carried by yeas and nays. Tariff bill 
amendments of the Senate. Report from Committee of the Whole 
debated in the House. The principal amendments were disagreed to. 
Drayton's motion renewed. Speaker declared it in order. Bullard 
appeals. Decision of the Speaker reversed by the House 81 to 78. 
Previous question excluded me from speaking on the increase by 
amendment of the Senate from 50 to 57 per cent duty on high priced 
woollens. House adjourned at 5 p. m. The President's negative on 
the Bank Charter Bill was sent this morning to the Senate. M. Van 
Buren arrived here Sunday evening and lodged at the President's. 
Was in the House this morning. 

" 1 1 . v. Wednesday — 65 years of age. 

" H. R. U. S. House in Session. Foster's Resolution of censure 
upon Stanbery debated. I spoke against it. Stanbery moves that 
Clay leave the chair. Words taken down. Polk's motion, words 
and conduct. Speaker Stevenson takes the chair — debate goes back 
to Foster's Resolution. Previous question carried. On my name 
being called I asked to be excused from voting for reasons assigned in 
writing. House refused. My name called again. I declined voting. 
Motion to reconsider the vote refusing to excuse me taken by yeas and 
nays. House refuse to reconsider. I still decline voting. Some con- 
fusion. Drayton 8 moves two Resolutions, — 1, charging me with violat- 

1 Richard Rush (1780-1850), of Philadelphia, son of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
signer of the Declaration and the intimate personal friend and correspondent 
of John Adams. The relations of Richard Rush with J. Q. Adams were like- 
wise both official and personal. 

2 Clement C. Clay (1789-1866), member of Congress from 1829 to 1835. He 
was father of Clement C. Clay, junior, subsequently a Senator of the United 
States from 1853 to December 10, 1860, and prominent as a Confederate during 
the Civil War and subsequent thereto. 

3 William Drayton (1776-1846), of South Carolina, member of Congress from 
1825 to 1833. Though opposed to the tariff, he resisted the nullification move- 
ment ; and, after retiring from Congress, he left Charleston, removing to Phila- 
delphia, where he died. 
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ing a Rule of the House. ^, a committee to enquire what is to be 
done. After some debate consideration of these resolutions postponed. 
Question on Foster's Resolution by yeas and nays carried. Bullard — * 
Daniel — Nuckolls — I moved a committee to meet committee of con- 
ference from the Senate on the Tariff Bill — Archer * objected to my 
being on the Committee. I assent — but insist that the committee of 
the House, like that of the Senate, should be of members on both sides. 
Adjourned before 3 p. M. I went into Speaker Stevenson's chamber, 
and told him there would appear in the National Intelligencer tomor- 
row morning a Letter from me to him ; written in consequence of the 
publication with his authority of a letter from Mr. Madison to him ; and 
which Letter the publisher affirms overthrows the heresy contained in 
my Report from the Committee of Manufactures. He seemed a little 
nettled at this notice — professed great respect for me, but admitted 
that he had furnished this Letter of Mr. Madison's to Ritchie at his 
request to refute the doctrines of my Report. Stevenson always dis- 
claims intentions while he admits the facts which prove them. He was 
now very full of professions of respect for which I thanked him. . . . 
I commence the sixty-sixth year of my life in great distress of mind. 

" 12, v. Thursday. My letter to Andrew Stevenson, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, was published in the 
National Intelligencer. I went to the Capitol shortly before the meet- 
ing of the House to see that the Journal of yesterday's proceedings in 
the House should be correct. There was one error which I pointed out 
to the Clerk, and which he corrected. H. R. U. S. Drayton's two Reso- 
lutions against me were soon taken up — Motion by Edward Everett to 
lay them on the table rejected 59 to 63. Motion of C. F. Mercer 2 
to postpone them to 1 September not put. Motion of J. W. Taylor to 
postpone them till next Monday — debated — I charged Drayton himself 
with violation of Rule 20 in making his charges against me yesterday 
from another seat than his own — The Speaker instantly decided con- 
trary to the Rule, that Drayton had been in order. Drayton began to 
speak and soon got out of order. I called him to order, and the Speaker 
decided that he was out of order. McDuffie moved that the two Reso- 
lutions should be referred to a committee, to which I objected — Wayne 
moved they should be laid on the table. Carried. Much miscellaneous 
business then quietly transacted. House adjourned at 6 : 5. ... L. 
M'Lane called me out in the House. Said Mr. Clay had notice that the 
Tariff Resolution calling for a plan was in M'Lane's handwriting." 

1 William S. Archer (1789-1855), of Virginia, member of the House from 
1820 to 1835, and in the Twenty-second Congress chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations ; Senator from 1841 to 1847. 

2 Charles Fenton Mercer (1778-1858), of Virginia, member of Congress 
from 1817 to 1839. An active protectionist, Mr. Mercer was an anti-slavery 
advocate. 
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The following day he wrote to Mrs. Adams from his desk in 
the Representative Chamber : — 

" I wrote you on my birthday under a threatened resolution to expel 
me from this House or to commit me to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
arms — Preparatory Resolutions to which had that day been moved 
by Col. Drayton. The majority of the House were in a towering passion 
with me for declining to vote upon what I thought an unconstitutional 
question. 

" The next morning the House cooled down wonderfully, and after 
duly trying my temper, voted by a large majority to lay Col. Drayton's 
Resolutions on the table. . . . The pressure upon body and mind has 
been too much for me ; but I am light-hearted, and hope to leave here 
next Tuesday morning. The cholera at New York has fixed so firmly 
the objections of our children to going on with me that I have ceased to 
urge them. . . . 

"My Tariff Bill, after running through half a dozen gauntlets, has 
passed by triumphant majorities of more than two to one in both Houses 
of Congress, and now, after the most desperate efforts to run me down 
for reporting it, and to drive me from my purpose of supporting it — 
now, Mr. Clay's partizans are beginning to claim it as his bill ; as he 
himself does, in his last speech before voting for it. The National Re- 
publicans are to claim for him all the good, that may come from it, and 
lay upon the unsound, unpracticable man, whatever evil may result from 
it. He has had a sharp skirmish with Benton about the Bank veto. 1 

" 13, v. Friday. H. R. U. S. I presented a Petition from Hume Bell 
offering to sell a secret for curing the cholera for 100,000 dollars. Laid 
on the table. Offered a Resolution for a new Rule for transacting busi- 
ness in the House — about words spoken in debate — To lay over 
one day — Everett offers a Resolution for purchasing copies of Elliot's 
Debates and Illustrations of the Constitution. Lays over a day. Motion 
to suspend the rule for transacting private business this day and to-morrow 
— Lost — Great number of private Bills acted upon. Senate receded 
from their disagreements and agreed to the Amendments of the House 
to theirs. Bill has thus passed both Houses. Senate announced the 
veto of the President upon the Bank Bill. House sat till 3 p. m. Then 
took a recess till 5. I walked home. House met at five and sat till 
eight. Private bills — a number passed — several rejected — Rebecca 

1 " Clay assailed Benton vehemently as the bitter foe of Jackson in former 
times, and alluding to a duel they had once fought, whose marks Benton still 
carried on his person, taunted him with having said, in 1825, that if Jackson 
were elected President, our legislators would have to guard themselves with 
pistols and dirks. Benton pinned the charge as ' an atrocious calumny/ and an 
angry scene followed." (Schouler's United States under the Constitution, vol. iv. 
p. 70.) See, also, Benton, Thirty Years' View, vol. i. pp. 263, 264. 
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Blodgett's Bill passed — Candles lighted — No Quorum — Adjourned 
after 8p,m. I came home fagged. . . . Quarrel in the Senate between 
T. H. Benton and H. Clay." 

Congress having adjourned at 8 A. m. of Monday, July 16, 
Mr. Adams prepared at once to join Mrs. Adams, who, two 
months before (May 16), had left Washington and gone to 
Quincy. The diary of the journey of an ex-President and 
member of Congress from the seat of government to his Mas- 
sachusetts home seventy-four years ago reads curiously now, 
and is for that reason perhaps worth reproducing; though, in 
the present case, it has no connection with or bearing upon the 
Stevenson letter. The cholera visitation of 1832, so frequently- 
referred to, was, it will be remembered, the first of its kind in 
America. It broke out in New York, and was there raging in 
July. The diary entries of Mr. Adams, made evidently from 
day to day, are as follows : — 

"17, v. 1 Tuesday. From Washington to Baltimore. Morning occu- 
pied in preparation for departure. At one o'clock p. m. a stage coach 
of the Line of Stockton and Stokes took us up, my son John and me, 
and proceeded to the lodgings of Mr. Edward Everett who had engaged 
the carriage for himself and his family and with whom I had agreed to 
go. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Everett, with their four infant children, Ann, 
Charlotte, Grace Webster and Edward with a nurse, joined us in the 
stage, and just at sunset we alighted at Barnum's Hotel at Baltimore. 
Isaac Munroe, Editor of the Baltimore Patriot, was standing at the 
door. He gave me a handbill just published with accounts from New 
York of yesterday morning, 163 new cases of the spasmodic cholera and 
36 deaths in the 24 hours ending Sunday noon. 5 cases yesterday at 
Philadelphia — I had two or three visitors in the course of the evening, 
among them Mr. Jenifer of the House of Representatives — The Anti- 
Jackson meeting at Philadelphia yesterday is said to have been about 
7000 in numbers. 

" 18, iv. 30. From Baltimore to Philadelphia. Wednesday. 

" At six this morning we took the steamboat Independence Captain Jef- 
fries, and at eleven landed at the Railway below Frenchtown. Twenty- 
five minutes in passing and conveying our baggage from the Boats to 
the Cars — one hour and thirty-five minutes in crossing to Newcastle — 
at one embarked in the steamboat William Penn, and at a quarter before 
four landed at Chestnut Street wharf, Philadelphia. We had as fellow 
passengers, besides Mr. Everett and his family, Mr. and Mrs. Tomlin- 

1 The Roman numeral, and figures preceding, in the diary of Mr. Adams in- 
dicate the time at which he got up. In July it was usually about sunrise. 
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son of Connecticut, Mr. and Mrs. Burgess of Rhode Island, Messrs. 
Cooper and Hughes of New Jersey, J. W. Taylor of New York, Slade 
of Vermont and Kavanagh of Maine. I had much conversation with 
Kavanagh, 1 who is a Roman Catholic. Mr. Everett and his family took 
lodgings at the United States Hotel. I came to Mr. Nicholas Biddle's 
— met him on the way — went with him to General Cadwallader's, 
where there was a dining-party. Count de Survilliers there. He em- 
barks the day after tomorrow for Liverpool ; and General Cadwallader 
is going in the same ship. He to return in October. Called as we 
were returning to Mr. Biddle's at Judge Hopkinson's where we saw Mrs. 
Hopkinson and Miss Mease. 

" 19, iv, 45. Thursday. Reading W. G. Stone's Letters on 
Masonry and Anti-Masonry, and Mitchell's translation of Aristophanes. 
Went with Mrs. Biddle to the Bank. New York papers — Steam- 
boats go from Jersey City to Somerset on Taunton River. Call on 
E. Everett at U. S. Hotel — goes to-morrow — Call at I. Sargeant's — 
At Church — Day of Humiliation and Prayer. Heard Mr. Barnes — 
At Sargeant's afterwards — Returned to Mr. Biddle's — Letter to my 
wife — to S. Vaughan with A. Armstrong's Peruvian minerals for 
American Philosophical Society — Dined at Dr. Chapman's — Count 
de Survilliers there — He told me his objects in going to Europe to 
settle his private affairs — to visit his mother and family — and per- 
haps to be the regent of France if his nephew the Duke of Reichstadt 2 
should be called to be king of France — He goes pour faire Acte de 
presence, to be ready, if the Holy Alliance and the people of France 
unite to call him to the head of affairs, to assume the Sovereign — His 
hopes are however less sanguine than they were — Called again in the 
evening on Mr. Everett. He still concludes to go to-morrow morning. 
I determined to stay till Saturday. Light thunder gust while we were 
at dinner. C. J. Ingersoll's political manifestos." 

The same day he wrote to Mrs. Adams : — 

"I seem to myself like one recovering from a trance or fainting fit 
into which I fell, on leaving Quincy last October, and as if in the inter- 
val I had been in the world of Spirits. I have been under some per- 
plexity how to proceed, in order to reach home as soon as possible. 
The daily steamboats between New York and Providence have ceased 
running ; after having been excluded from landing passengers at New- 
port, and doomed to Quarantine upon arrival at Providence. They 

1 Edward Kavanagh (1795-1844), of Damariscotta, member of Congress 
from 1831 to 1835. In politics a Jackson Democrat. 

2 The Duke of Reichstadt died at Schonbrunn, July 22, three days only after 
this entry was made. Reports of his failing condition and expected death had 
already reached Philadelphia. Bertin, Joseph Bonaparte en Amerique, p. 393. 
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now advertise to go occasionally from Jersey City, and to land pas- 
sengers at Somerset, in Taunton river. I intend going to-morrow to 
Jersey City, and lodge there without crossing to New York. I expect 
the steamboat President will be going on Saturday, or if that shall fail, 
I may have an opportunity for New Haven, Hartford or New London. 
You will not expect me before Monday; nor be disappointed if it 
should even be a day or two later before I arrive. 

" Mr. Webster left Washington three days before us. Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss Silsbee the morning of the adjournment of Congress. Mr. 
and Mrs. B urges, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 1 in son, and sundry other members 
of Congress, came on with us from Baltimore. Some have gone on — 
others will follow — none I believe after us." 

" The Tariff Bill operates as a universal anodyne. All parties are 
claiming it exclusively as their own ; each for itself — The National 
Republicans are blowing two horns with one breath, one to bemoan the 
ruined manufactures, and the other to sound the note of triumph for 
having carried the Bill themselves — They, and they only — 

A Nation's taste depends on you — 
Perhaps a Nation's virtues too — 
cock a doodle doo — 

The Count de Survilliers embarks to-morrow for Liverpool — I am to 
dine with him this day at Dr. Chapman's. I met him yesterday at 
Gen. Cadwalader's, in the evening, having arrived too late to be of the 
dinner party. General Cadwalader x is going in the same ship with him, 
but not I trust otherwise in any connection with the objects of his voy- 
age. The Count goes on a visit to his relations. He retains his estate 
in this country ; and may return here at some future day. But should 
it so happen that the French nation should resolve to try the ex- 
periment whether the Buonaparte blood has more of the essence of 
royalty in it than that of the Bourbons, the Count fancies he may be 
wanted as a Mentor. His pis aller is to come back to Point Breeze. 2 
He was at Washington about a fortnight since, and on leaving it, wrote 
me a Letter tres-aimable. 

" We have seen Judge and Mrs. Hopkinson, Miss Mease and the 
Sargeant family — all well — The Roberdeaus left the City this morn- 
ing. This day, by the appointment of the Clergy of most of the relig- 
ious denominations of this City, is observed as a day of humiliation and 
prayer, on account of the Cholera." 

1 Thomas Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. He went to Europe at this time on 
business of the United States Bank. He returned to America before the close 
of the year. 

2 Point Breeze was the name given to Joseph Bonaparte's estate at Borden- 
town, near Philadelphia. 

67 
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Certainly Mr. Adams had good cause to feel " light-hearted " 
now that "the pressure on body and mind" was removed. 
From December up to the last hour of that midsummer ad- 
journment the political fight in the halls of Congress had 
waxed hotter and hotter. " Benton, who bore no mean part 
in the encounter, declares this session the most fiery and 
eventful one he had ever seen, or ever saw at all, except the 
panic session of the Congress which succeeded it." 2 By no 
means the least noticeable incident in it was the extraordinary 
tour-de-force accomplished by Mr. Adams, quite as much to 
his own surprise as to that of his colleagues. Entering at 
sixty-four years of age an arena wholly new, with a task as- 
signed to him for doing which he had neither previous train- 
ing nor natural aptitude, with a majority of the committee of 
which he was titular head opposed to him, with more than two- 
thirds of the delegation from his own State of Massachusetts 
voting the other way, antagonizing at the outset the all- 
powerful leader of his own side in Congress, he had not only 
framed and reported a tariff bill, such as it was, but he had 
carried it through Congress, the Senate had receded from its 
amendments, and the one considerable legislative result of the 
session had thus been accomplished. 

The diary then proceeds, 20th, Friday : — 

" My companions from Washington, all proceeded this day to New 
York. I was persuaded to wait till to-morrow. The Count Survilliers 
and General Cadwallader went down the river and embarked for 
Liverpool. I called at the Bank, but the directors were in Session. 
At Mr. Duponceau's but he was not at home. The heat was so intense 
that I strolled no further, but commenced a critique on the character 
and tragedy of Hamlet. — A small party dined at Mr. Biddle's. Mr. 
James Brown, Dr. Chapman, Mr. Daniel W. Coxe and Col. Watmough 
— Much talk on politics. Some upon electioneering. Prospects of 
National Republican desperate. Never so little political excitement. 
Attended in the evening a meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society. Mr. Duponceau presided. One paper read. One candidate 
for membership balloted for and admitted. Weather sultry. Shower. 
Mr. Biddle said the Directors of the Bank were much urged now to 
take an active part in electioneering ; but would inflexibly decline — 
Well. 

"21, iv. 30, Saturday. From Philadelphia to Hoboken. 

' At 6 this morning we embarked. My son John for Baltimore ; re- 
1 Schouler's United States under the Constitution, vol. iv. p. 44. 
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turning to Washington. I in the line for New York. Mr. Biddle 
accompanied me to the boat ; and took leave of me at the second bell 
as did also Mr. John Vaughan. I was now left to pursue my way 
home alone. . . . Among my fellow-passengers was Col. Clinch of the 
Army, who spoke well of Lieut. Robert Buchanan. 1 In the stage from 
Trenton to New Brunswick my fellow-passengers were all men and 
total strangers. Dull time and no conversation. Steamboat Swan at 
New Brunswick. Met on board Mr. Phineas L. Tracy and his wife ; 
she much alarmed at the cholera. 

" The boat before going to New York landed us at the Hoboken ferry 
landing at 5 in the afternoon. We took lodgings at the hotel kept by 
Thomas Swift. Many fugitives there from New York. All the steam- 
boats for New England ports have suspended their trips. No stage 
going tomorrow. Mr. Swift sent to New York and engaged passages 
for us in the Constellation steamboat going up the river to Albany. I 
propose stopping at Fishkill Landing ; aud to go thence to Pokeepsie and 
across the county to Litchfield, Hartford and on to Boston and Quincy. 

"22, v. Sunday. From Hoboken to Cedar Grove — Fishkill 
Landing. The report of yesterday at New York was 311 new cases, 
and 104 deaths by the cholera in 24 hours. At ten this morning with 
Mr. and Mrs. Tracy, I went in the ferry steamboat Fairy- Queen 
from Hoboken and met near the New York shore the steamboat 
Constellation going to Albany. We passed from one boat to the 
other. In the Constellation I found Matthew L. Davis, C. C. Cam- 
breling and Mr. and Mrs. I. S. Barrett of Boston — Two or three 
passengers were landed at West Point, and at 4 in the afternoon I and 
some others landed at Newburgh. The Constellation immediately 
proceeded for Albany with the rest. I crossed immediately the river 
in the ferry-boat to Fishkill Landing. Mr. Daniel LeRoy, a son of 
Herman LeRoy, my old friend, crossed with me to the Landing. He 
had made himself known to me in the boat. His wife was with him 
exceedingly ill. A carriage was waiting for them at the landing. I 
came immediately to Cedar Grove. Mr. De Wint was at Church, 
but soon came home with the clergyman, Mr. Turner. Mrs. De Wint, 
my niece, 2 received me. I remain here till to-morrow. Mr. LeRoy 
told me that he had lost a servant by the cholera. Had a severe 
attack of the previous symptoms himself, and Mrs. LeRoy was ill 
with them now. 

1 A nephew of Mr. Adams ; son of Mrs. Adams's sister. Afterwards Colonel 
of the First U. S. Infantry, and Brevet Major-General U. S. A. 

2 Daughter of Abigail Adams, who was the only daughter of John Adams 
living to womanhood. The younger Abigail Adams, born at Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, July 14, 1765, married William Stephens Smith, June 12, 1786, and 
died at Quincy, August 14, 1813. She left two children, of whom Mrs. De Windt 
only had descendants. Colonel Smith, her husband, died June 10, 1816. 
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" 23, v. Monday. From Cedar Grove to Pokeepsie. 
" I rode this morning with Mrs. De Wint to the manufacturing 
establishments of Mr. Peter H. Schenck, which I had visited in 
October, 1818. They are now very much enlarged. There was then 
only a manufacture of coarse cotton cloths which is still continued, and 
the general parts of which we now visited ; but there is now a large 
establishment for making all the machinery used in the cotton and 
woollen manufactures — such as wheels and spindles, and other ma- 
chines of iron and steel. The works all moved by steam and water 
power. There is a school also connected with the establishment where 
we saw about 40 children from 5 to 12 years of age learning to read 
write and cipher. The woollen manufacture is about two miles further 
off and I did not see it. We returned and dined at Mr. De Wint's. 
Mrs. De Wint, her mother, and Mr. Turner the Unitarian minister 
were there. At five in the afternoon, Mr. De Wint took me in his 
Jersey- waggon and pair of horses 15 miles to Pokeepsie — Where we 
arrived at the dusk of evening about 8 p. m. His eldest daughter 
Caroline Elizabeth was with us. We took lodgings at Hatch's tavern 
— a very good house, and' walked round the town which is beautiful. 
" 24, v. Tuesday. From Pokeepsie to Litchfield 53 miles. 
" At six this morning I took the stage, of the line from Pokeepsie 
to Litchfield — The road running from — I took leave of Mr. De 
Wint, but his daughter had not risen. We left Pokeepsie with six 

men, three women, one of them with an 
infant, in the stage. Breakfasted at 
Washington, and dined at Sharon the 
first town in Connecticut. The stage 
house at Amenia was at the corner of 
the State of New York. There was 
but a liberty pole between it and Con- 
necticut. At Sharon, where we dined, 
two young women left us to go and 
take refuge at the house of a friend 
in Salisbury. They were fleeing from the cholera at New York. 
We arrived at Litchfield about 6 in the evening after passing by the 
house of the ex-Governor, John Cotton Smith. I walked out to view 
the village ; a beautiful avenue shaded with lofty trees extending about 
a mile. Met as I was walking a person who introduced himself to me 
as Dr. Catlin. He walked with me and named to me the dwellers in 
the houses as we passed along. After my return to the inn I was 
visited in the evening by sixty or seventy persons, inhabitants of the 
town, and among them by the young men of the Law School kept here, 
14 in number, but Judge Gould their teacher was not with them. 
" 25. iii. 30. Wednesday. From Litchfield to Woodstock. 70 miles. 
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" At 4 of the morning * we departed from Litchfield for Hartford. 
All my fellow passengers of yesterday save 
one man had drop'd here and there on the 
way. Others, fewer in number, took their 
places ; among them a handsome young wo- 
man, with her husband. She was very sick 
on the way. We breakfasted at Burlington, 
and reached Morgan's United States Hotel 
in Hartford at J past 11. Here my com- 
panions again dispersed, and I took passage 
in another line for Boston. It left the stage 
office half past noon, and took up fifteen 
passengers including six children, five of 
them with one woman ; also a blind old man, 
and a notional Bostonian named Newell. 
The dust choaking and powdering. It was 
four o'clock when we reached Vernon where we dined. That is, Mr. 
Newell and myself. The woman with five children and another with 
one had left us. Just as we alighted at Vernon came on a thunder 
gust, and the rain in torrents fell, &c, for nearly three hours. Our 
stage was afterwards stalled, and drawn out of the mire by two pair 
of oxen — At Ashford, I was recognized by the old couple where I 
breakfasted on the 9th of December, 1830. We rode in the dusk till 
ten at night when we came to Woodstock, and took immediately to bed. 
"26. iv. Thursday. From Woodstock to Quincy, 62 miles. 

" It was nearly half past 4 when Mr. 
Newell and myself the only remains 
of the overflowing stage company 
from Hartford entered the carriage 
this morning. We breakfasted at Sut- 
ton, at the house where I supped on 
the 8th of December, 1830. At 
Webster a town newly set off from 
Northbridge we took in a Boston mer- 
chant named Tiffany. Two other 
passengers, one a young Englishman, 
in the middle of the road ; and at 
Hopkinton my old Classmate Dr. 
T. M. Harris 2 who was leaving his 
two daughters there for the use of the springs. At half past three we 
entered Boston over the Western avenue, just in time for me to take 

1 At this date the sun rises at 4.29. 

<2 Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, elected a member of this Society August 13, 
1792 ; died April 3, 1842. A memoir of Dr. Harris by the Rev. N. L. Frothingham 
is in 4 Collections, vol. ii. pp. 130-155. 
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the Quincy stage at 4. I landed at my own house at Quincy just at 
6 p. M. and found my family all well. My journey from Washington 
has been altogether pleasing, and although much lengthened by the 
dreadful pestilence raging at New York, has been marked with no 
disastrous incident. After getting home I dined and visited my planta- 
tion of young trees in the garden." 

This divergence, I am aware, can only be justified on the 
ground of its being a recurrence to original material, such as 
it is. And now, coining back to the Stevenson letter, our asso- 
ciate Mr. Stanwood, than whom certainly no one ranks higher 
as an authority on all questions connected with American tariff 
controversies, has very kindly furnished me with the following 
in relation to both Mr. Adams's report of 1832, as chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures, and to the Stevenson letter 
which was a direct outgrowth of that report. After briefly 
reciting the events connected with the tariff controversy lead- 
ing up to the report, Mr. Stanwood writes as follows : — 

" The bill was submitted to the House, May 23, 1832, accompanied 
by a long report by Mr. Adams, of which he said : — 'With respect to 
the report itself, which the Committee had indulged him (Mr. A.) with 
permission to present, it was to be considered an expression of his 
views alone. Different members/ he added, ' approved different parts 
of the report, but there was perhaps no member of the Committee who 
approved the whole of it except the reporter himself. ' * 

" This report was made in the House on the same day that the veto 
of the Bank re-charter by President Jackson, was received. 

" The report is a remarkable document. It contains an elaborate de- 
fence of the constitutionality of a protective tariff, and an argument 
hardly less elaborate against one of the chief contentions of protec- 
tionists, namely, that the ultimate effect of a protective duty is, by 
stimulating competition, to lower the price of the protected article. 
Consequently it could not, in its entirety, be acceptable either to pro- 
tectionists or to free traders. Moreover it was particularly offensive 
to Southern men by reason of the following passage. Referring to the 
threats of dissolution of the Union, he asked what must be the necessary 
and unavoidable consequence of a dissolution of the tie between North 
and South. It would be war ; and in that case the committee would 
suggest ' to those who deny the power of this confederated government 
to protect by the energy and resources of the whole nation a great and 
comprehensive but not universal interest, that there is an interest most 

1 " Gale's and Seaton's Register of Debates," 1882, p. 3091. The report is 
printed in the appendix of the volume. 
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deeply their own, protected by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and effectively protected by them alone. Among the conse- 
quences from which a statesman of either portion of this Union cannot 
avert his eyes in contemplating that which must ensue from its sever- 
ance, is the condition in which that great interest would be found im- 
mediately after the separation should have been consummated/ x 

" The strict constructionists affected to find in Mr. Adams's report 
an argument to the effect that the words ' to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare ' conferred upon Congress a substantive 
and indefinite power. To refute him they published in the columns of 
the Richmond Enquirer a letter written by Mr. Madison in 1830, to 
Mr. Speaker Stevenson, in which he combated the idea. In the fol- 
lowing letter Mr. Adams questions what was the subject Mr. Madison 
was discussing in this letter, and suggests that it was the power to 
charter a bank. As a matter of fact it was the power to make ' inter- 
nal improvements,' then almost as abhorrent' to the politicians of the 
South as a protective tariff. Mr. Madison held that a protective tariff 
was constitutional, but derived the right from the grant of power ' to 
regulate commerce/ as did Mr. Clay. He was opposed to internal im- 
provements and found in the Constitution no warrant for the exercise 
of a power to make them. 

" The letter itself may be cited as a conspicuous instance of turning 
the logical guns of the enemy upon themselves. Mr. Adams disclaims 
in the most positive terms the opinion that the words in the Constitu- 
tion ( to provide for the common defence and general welfare ' are a 
grant to Congress of any substantive power; but he holds that they do 
specify purposes for which the power of taxation, to which the phrase 
is attached, may be exercised. He then turns upon those who accuse 
him of holding that the phrase does constitute a grant of power, with 
the searching question where in any other phrase in the Constitution 
they found the power to annex Louisiana and to govern it without the 
consent of the inhabitants. Incidentally he convicts his critics of dis- 
crediting their own witness, because, while calling in the authority of 
Mr. Madison to demolish the theory which they wrongly attributed to 
him, Mr. Adams, they rejected the actual opinion of Mr. Madison 
on the constitutionality of a protective tariff, which was the real ques- 
tion at issue." 

Hall op the House of Representatives U. S. 
Washington, 11th July, 1832. 

To Andrew Stevenson Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 
Sir: In the ordeal of burning ploughshares between which it is 
the destiny of every public man in this country to wind his way, it 

1 See on this point a striking reference in Stanwood's American Tariff Con- 
troversies, vol. i. pp. 376, 377. 
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has often been my fortune to be unjustly charged with holding latitudi- 
narian doctrines upon questions relating to the extent of the powers 
of Congress under the Constitution of the United States. These 
charges have been repeated since the report which I was permitted by 
the Committee of Manufactures to make in their name to the House 
of Representatives. They were repeated (by a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who was himself a member of the Committee of Manufactures) 
at the moment when the report was presented to the House. They have 
been since, in substance, repeated on the floor of the House by the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 1 by another member 
of Virginia, and a member from Alabama — all in eloquent and well- 
considered speeches. The gentleman from Virginia (Judge Bouldin) 
argued against it, and cited the authority of Mr. Madison as adverse 
to it. The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Lewis) cited also the 
authority of Mr. Madison, as conflicting with my opinions, on which 
he commented with some severity and much ability. 

The array of names and of numbers on the floor against my opinions 
was sufficiently appalling, had there not been an appeal to the author- 
ity of Mr. Madison to sustain the adverse political creed. Nor has that 
name been thus resorted to in the House alone. I have seen in the 
public prints a letter from that eminent citizen to yourself, published, 
as it is intimated, by way of antidote to the supposed bane of the lat- 
itudinarian principles of my report. 

It was my intention, before the final passage of the Tariff Bill, and 
in the event of its passage, often painfully doubtful in my anticipation, 
to address the House at some length upon the principles by which I 
had been governed in the performance of the duties which you had 
assigned to me, by placing me at the head of the Committee of 
Manufactures, and in explanation of the part which I have taken in 
the preparation and modifications of the bill, as well as in its progress 
through the two Houses of Congress. From this purpose I was first 
deterred by my unwillingness to trespass upon the patience of the 
House, by the infliction upon them of a long speech at the close of a 
tedious debate, and ultimately, by the application of the previous 
question, immediately after the second eloquent invective of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

That 2 1 persevered in the purpose of thus addressing the House, all 
the topics of debate upon which that member, as well as the members 
from Virginia and from Alabama, had largely expatiated in their 
speeches, would naturally have been reviewed and found subjects of 
respectful animadversion. The principles which I had believed fun- 
damental to the inception and consummation of the great compromise, 
which it was obviously the object of all sober-minded men to accomplish 

1 Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina. 2 Undoubtedly a misprint for " Had/' 
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in the adjustment of the Tariff — the plans for the reduction of the 
revenue, proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means, and by the 
Committee of Manufactures of the Senate — the rights of the agri- 
culture and manufactures of the North and West and Centre, to 
protection — the wrongs and sufferings of the South, and particularly 
the distresses and depressions of the State of Alabama — the novel 
and marvellous maxim of political economy, that export pays the duty 
on import — the relative portions of the burden of existing taxation 
actually borne by the Southern section of the Union and by the 
Northern section — and the relative degrees of protection enjoyed 
respectively by them, must, necessarily, have passed in review. 

Some of these topics are irritating, and altogether uncongenial to 
my nature. Others, and indeed most of them, had no bearing upon 
the bill under consideration of the House. I was rejoiced to be 
relieved from the necessity of discussing them. There is now every 
prospect that the Tariff Bill will pass, and it remains only for those 
who have contributed to its enactment, to await, with anxious hopes, 
its operation upon the several great interests affected by it, and its 
acceptance in the minds of the People. 

It is not, however, to the Tariff Bill, or to any of its provisions, 
that I would now invite your attention and that of the Public. It is 
to a priuciple of Constitutional Law asserted in the Report of the 
Committee of Manufactures which accompanied the introduction of 
the Bill to the House. The principle asserted is, that the power of 
Congress to protect the manufactures and domestic industry of the 
country, by taxation, is contained in the article of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the Union. This is the position which has been most 
earnestly controverted upon the floor of the House, and in opposition 
to which the authority of Mr. Madison has been so frequently and so 
confidently invoked. 

If there is one living man to whom this country is indebted for greater 
and more eminent services than to any other, it is James Madison. 
If there be one living man to whom I am under greater, and more 
impressive personal obligations than to any other, it is the same 
individual. It is impossible for me to hear his name mentioned but 
with sentiments of reverence and affection. His confidence has been 
among the most precious consolations of my life. The opinions of 
Mr. Madison are to me, therefore, among the highest of human 
authorities. But will the gentlemen themselves, who appeal to his 
authority for refutation of my opinions with regard to the constitutional 
power of Congress to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for the 
protection of domestic industry, will they subscribe to the opiuion of 

68 
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Mr. Madison himself in affirmance of the very same power ? Will the 
gentleman from Virginia, will the gentleman from Alabama, will you 
yourself call on the name of James Madison for Authority, to resist 
the conclusion drawn by me, that the power of Congress to protect 
domestic industry by taxation upon foreign industry in competition 
with it, follows by necessary implication from the power of taxation 
expressly granted to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare ; and when Mr. Madison himself insists that the protecting 
power is granted in the same identical authority to tax, coupled with 
that of regulating commerce, will you abjure and renounce the very 
oracle to which you have just resorted for truth? You have doubtless 
all read the two letters of 18th September and 30th October, 1826, to 
Mr. Cabell ; and is it possible that after reading them and meditating 
upon their contents, there should remain a scintilla of doubt upon your 
minds with regard to the lawfulness of the power ? There is certainly 
none upon mine. If you appeal to Mr. Madison as authority, you 
must submit to his authority. You cannot, at the same moment and 
before the same tribunal, demand judgment in your favor, and take 
a plea to the jurisdiction in one and the same causa The authority of 
Mr. Madison upon this question is against you ; clearly and unequivo- 
cally against you. Not merely the authority of his name, but authority 
illustrated by lucid argument — by impregnable demonstration. With 
regard to the letter to you, which has been blazoned forth to the public, 
as a refutation of the position taken in the recent Tariff Report pre- 
sented by me to this House, I must say that I cannot find a single point 
upon which the doctrines of the two papers come in collision with each 
other. The position against which the argument of Mr. Madison's 
letter contends is, that the words common defence and general welfare 
contain a substantive and indefinite grant of power. That opinion 
has been, it seems, entertained by some persons, and you thought it 
expedient to obtain in conversation, and afterwards in writing, the 
opinions of Mr. Madison adverse to it. Now, I for one disclaim, 
utterly disclaim, ever having advanced or entertained any such opinion. 
The words, far from containing a substantive and indefinite grant of 
power, contain no grant of power at all. The grant of power is in the 
preceding words, to levy taxes, duties, imposts — and excises. The 
power granted is of taxation, ample in extent, and varied in all its forms, 
with an exception afterwards of taxes upon exports — the common 
defence and general welfare are the purposes for which Congress are 
required to provide, in the exercise of the granted power of taxation ; 
so is the payment of the debt. That is no grant of power. It is one 
of the purposes for which the power of taxation is granted — to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare, is another. The general 
tenor of the argument in Mr. Madison's letter is, to be sure, that the 
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words common defence and general welfare are " harmless words," * 
but in no one passage does the writer affirm that they are words with- 
out meaning. He gives a highly interesting chronological statement of 
their introduction, and of the alternate adoption and exclusion of them, 
at the several stages of progress in the formation of the Constitution ; 
and he traces them very satisfactorily to the Articles of Confederation. 
But no analogy between the two instruments can possibly lead to the 
conclusion that the words were equally inoperative in both. In the 
Confederation, the power of taxation was not granted with them — it 
was withheld ; and in consequence of that very privation, Congress 
had not the power either to pay the debts, or to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare. 

In the Articles of Confederation, the words were co-extensive with 
the powers of Congress to authorize the expenditure of money. They 
are in the 8th article of that compact, and read thus : " All charges of 
war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred for the common 
defence or general welfare, and allowed by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common Treasury, which 
shall be supplied by the several States," &c. This was no grant of 
power, but it recognizes the power of the United States in Congress 
assembled, to allow all charges of war, and all other expenses that should 
be incurred for the common defence or general welfare. It did not 
define by whom, or by whose authority the expenses should be incurred, 
but it admitted a discretionary power in Congress to allow them ; and 
thus far made Congress the exclusive judges of the allowance of all 
expenditures incurred for the common defence or general welfare. 
Whether the words were harmless or not, depended upon the discretion 
and patriotism with which the Congress should exercise their power 
of allowing the expenses incurred. To incur, and allow expenditures, 
they were words of no trivial import — but the power of raising the 
money, reserved to the Legislatures of the States, rendered all the 
rest abortive. The power of Congress to call upon the State Legis- 
latures for supplies was like that of Glendower to call spirits from the 
vasty deep. The obligation of the State Legislatures to furnish the 
supplies was perfect upon paper. It was a dead letter in fact. If 
the words common defence or general welfare were harmless, it was 
because they were useless. They were important alike for good or 
evil ; not assuredly for want of high and significant import in them- 
selves, but because that import was annulled by the denial of the 
power of raising funds to defray the expenses incurred. Yet as harm- 
less as the words in the Articles of Confederation might be, it is to be 

1 The phrase " harmless words " is Mr. Madison's. It is much discussed by 
Story on the Constitution in the consideration of the constitutionality of the 
tariff. 
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inferred from much of the argument in Mr. Madison's letter, that they 
were often used or abused as conferring upon the Confederation Con- 
gress a substantive and indefinite power. He cautions you very ear- 
nestly against taking the practice of that body for the expositor of the 
Articles of that Confederation, and with great justice. The exercise 
of undefined, and, it might be added, of unlicensed authority was 
habitual with them, precisely because every power and authority 
granted to them was so encumbered, and trammelled, and shackled 
with exceptions, and negations, and reservations, that it could scarcely 
ever be exercised to useful purpose without overleaping some constitu- 
tional obstacle. 

A man who should order a coachmaker to construct for him a 
carriage with three wheels, and interdict the fourth, for fear that it 
might be driven over, and crush to death casual passengers in the street 
who might cross its way, would give an accurate representation of this 
Unionj under the articles of confederation. The body of the coach 
was well made — the frame of the carriage, whippletrees, axle-trees, pole, 
and three wheels, all made with the best materials, and by the most 
skilful workmen ; but the fourth wheel was wanting, for fear of running 
over passengers in the streets. I admit, therefore, that the practice of 
the Confederation Congress is not to be adopted as the best expositor of 
its lawful powers. Still less is their exercise of authority to allow ex- 
penses incurred for the common defence or general welfare to be con- 
strued as indicating that they held these words to be without meaning. 
But there are two things which give to the same words in the Constitution 
of the United States a significancy far otherwise energetic than that 
which they possessed in the articles of confederation. The first is their 
annexation to the expressly granted power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises; and the second, is the introduction in 
the same connection of those most emphatic words to provide for. In 
the articles of confederation, the bearing of the words common defence 
or general welfare is retrospective, having reference to the allowance of 
charges and expenses incurred. In the Constitution, they are pro- 
spective, coupled first with the command of the purse — the power to levy 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and secondly, with a great and 
solemn duty to be performed — to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare. It is the duty of Congress to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare, a duty equally imperative with 
that of paying the debts of the Union ; and is it competent for Congress 
to discharge themselves from this great and paramount duty to the 
People, by the mere allegation that these are all harmless words, 
partly adopted from the Articles of Confederation, without meaning 
there, and to be construed as without meaning in their new and trans- 
ferred condition ? 
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I have distinctly said that I do not hold the words common defence 
and general welfare in the Constitution, to contain a grant of substan- 
tive and indefinite power, or indeed of any power at all — but as ex- 
positions of the purposes for which Congress are expressly enjoined 
to provide, and for enabling them to provide for which they are 
armed with the power of taxation in almost all its forms ; and so under- 
standing them, I believe it would be very imperfectly descriptive of 
their character, to denominate them harmless words, and a very inade* 
quate estimate of their import to consider them as merely auxiliary to 
their enumerated powers. 

Yet, I disclaim again, explicitly and utterly disclaim, the imputation 
of considering those words as containing, either in themselves, or in 
their connection with the right to tax expressly granted, and with the 
duty to provide for, expressly enjoined, a grant of unlimited power. 

It does not appear from the letter of Mr. Madison, what was the 
special controverted object of legislation, with reference to which you 
had resorted to this opinion for the solution of your doubts. His re- 
currence to the charter, granted by the Confederation Congress to the 
Bank of North America, and to the argument of Mr. Wilson to educe 
the authority to grant the charter from the nature of the Union, seems 
to indicate that your enquiries were specially directed to the power of 
chartering the Bank of the United States. I never considered the 
power of chartering the Bank, as contained in this paragraph. For, 
even if a Bank should be indispensably necessary for the common de- 
fence and general welfare, as I believe it to be, still the power here 
granted is merely a power of taxation, and to grant a charter of incor- 
poration is not to lay taxes, duties, imposts, or excises. 

Before the acquisition of Louisiana, and its annexation to the Union, 
I did consider this taxing power, injunction and exposition of purposes, 
as sufficient, together with the treaty-making power, for the acquisition 
of the Territory by purchase, but not for exercising the powers of Gov- 
ernment over the inhabitants, nor for annexing them to the Union. 

At the session of Congress specially called by President Jefferson, 
upon the occasion of the conclusion of that negociation, and which 
commenced on the 17th of October, 1803, I first took my seat as a 
member of the Senate of the United States. An accidental detention 
on my way to the Seat of Government, by illness in my family, pre- 
vented me from taking my seat until the 21st of that month : the advice 
and consent of the Senate to the ratification of the treaties had been 
given the day before. Had I been present I should have voted in 
favor of the ratification : I had no doubt of the power to conclude the 
treaty. I did vote and speak in favor of the bill making appropriations 
for carrying the treaties into execution. It was entitled an "Act 
authorizing the creation of a stock to the amount of eleven millions two 
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hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the Convention of the 30th of April, 1803, between the United 
States of America and the French Republic, and making provision for 
the payment of the same." But I voted against the bill " to enable 
the President of the United States to take possession of the Territories 
ceded by France to the United States by the treaty concluded at Paris 
on the 30th of April last, and for the temporary government thereof." 
(See Bioren's U. S. Laws, vol. 3, p. 562, both these Acts.) My speech 
on the bill authorizing the creation of the stock may be found in the 
fourth volume of Elliott's Debates and illustrations of the Federal 
Constitution, p. 256, and it points out the distinction upon which I 
voted for one of these bills and against the others. I had no doubt of 
the constitutional power of the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make the treaty and to acquire the territory ; nor the 
power of Congress to borrow and appropriate money for the payment of 
the purchase — to take possession of the territory — to dispose of it, and 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting it. But the second 
section of the act enabling the President to take possession, was in the 
following words: u And be it further enacted, That until the expira- 
tion of the present session of Congress, unless provision for the tempo- 
rary government of the said Territories be sooner made by Congress, 
all the military, civil, and judicial power, exercised by the officers of 
the existing government of the same, shall be vested in such person, 
and persons, and shall be exercised in such manner, as the President 
U. S. shall direct, for maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of Lou- 
isiana, in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion." 

By this section, the absolute power of a king of Spain over the 
People of Louisiana was vested in the President of the United States. 
I believed that the Constitution had not authorized Congress to confer 
upon the President such powers, and voted against the bill as unconsti- 
tutional. Mr. Jefferson signed the bill as President of the United 
States, and assumed and exercised the powers vested in him by it. 

At the same session of Congress, an act was passed (24th Feb. 1804, 
Bioren's U. S. Laws, p. 369,) for laying and collecting duties on 
imports and tonnage witiiin the ceded Territories. An act erecting 
Louisiana into two Territories, and providing for the temporary 
government thereof (U. S. Laws, Vol. III. p. 603, March, 1804) and 
several others, exercising all the powers of taxing and legislation, over 
the People of Louisiana, and conferring upon them the rights and 
privileges of native citizens of the United States. Against all these 
acts I voted, as may be seen by the record of yeas and nays in the 
Journals of the Senate. I was under a sincere and conscientious 
conviction that the Constitution of the United States had conferred 
upon Congress no authority to enact those laws. 
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Mr. Jefferson however, sworn as he was to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and to take care that the laws should be faith- 
fully executed, did, as President of the United States, sign all those 
acts, and did assume and exercise all the powers conferred on him by 
them. 

In the debate in the House of Representatives upon the constitutional 
power of Congress to consummate the acquisition of Louisiana, Mr. 
Rodney expressly cited this identical article ; the power to lay taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare, as containing the necessary grant 
of power. I did not subscribe to the doctrine. 1 believed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution indispensably necessary to legalize the trans- 
action ; and I further believed the free and formal suffrages of the 
People of Louisiana themselves were as necessary for their annexa- 
tion to the Union as those of the People of the United States. I made 
a draft of an article of amendment to the Constitution, authorizing 
Congress to annex to the Union the inhabitants of any purchased terri- 
tory ; and of a joint resolution, directing that the people of Louisiana 
might meet in primary assemblies, and vote upon the question of their 
own union with the United States. Of both these experiments, had 
Mr. Jefferson had the courage to make them, the result was as certain 
as the diurnal movement of the sun. But Mr. Jefferson did not dare 
to make them. He found Congress mounted to the pitch of passing 
those acts, without inquiring where they acquired their authority ; and 
he conquered his own scruples as they had done with theirs. 

I was aware that by a very liberal construction of this extensive 
power of taxation to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare, together with what was called the sweeping clause — the last 
paragraph of the section — the power to make all laws necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution all the other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the U. States : the whole trans- 
action of purchasing and annexing Louisiana to the Union, might be 
fairly brought within the pale of the constitutional powers of Congress. 
The peaceable purchase of Louisiana for a sum of money, was, under 
the circumstances of the time, a strict and judicious performance of 
the duty to provide for the common defence and general welfare. A 
province bordering upon our own territories, covering a surface equal 
in dimensions to the whole domain of the Union, interlocked with our 
own soil, by more than one of the mightiest floods that traverse the 
Western Hemisphere, and capable of bearing and breeding a popula- 
tion to be numbered by hundreds of millions, had passed from the 
imbecile caducity of Spain into the hands of the Conqueror of the age, 
in the swelling tide of his fortune. He had destined his new posses- 
sions to be the seat of a military colony, and at the very moment when 
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he transferred his acquisition to the happier destinies of association 
with the North American confederacy, he had twenty thousand of his 
veteran warriors embarked at a European port, uuder the command of 
another soldier of fortune, then his lieutenant, since more permanently 
aggregated than himself with the circle of sceptred kings, and waiting 
but for a wind to waft them to the mouths of the Mississippi. To tax 
the people of the United States to the amount of fifteen millions of 
dollars, had it been for the single purpose of buying off the prospects 
and perils of such a neighbourhood, would certainly have been a very 
wise and fortunate measure to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare ; but the legitimacy of this exercise of power should 
carry with it, as incidental consequences, the power of investing the 
President of the United States with all the despotic authority of a 
King of Spain ; that it should imply the power of absolute legislation 
over a foreign nation ; of holding in subjection a foreign people, taxing 
them without their consent, and fettering them into freedom, appeared 
to be inferences so transcendent, so inconsistent with the whole charac- 
ter of our institutions, so certainly unforeseen and uncontemplated by 
the Convention which had prepared the Constitution, and by the people 
who had adopted it, that I could not bring my mind to the conclusion 
that this clause of the Constitution could be susceptible of such latitude 
of construction. I opposed pertinaciously, by speech and by vote, the 
passage of all those acts. The debates of the Senate were not then 
regularly reported, and of my opposition, which was earnest and 
incessant, even to importunity, no record now remains excepting upon 
the journals of the Senate. 

It will be found that on the 25th of November, 1803, I moved for 
the appointment of a committee, " to enquire whether any, and if any, 
what further measures might be necessary for carrying into effect the 
treaty between the United States and the French republic, concluded 
at Paris on the 30th of April, 1803, whereby Louisiana was ceded 
to the United States," with leave to the committee "to report by 
bill or otherwise." This motion was laid on the table for considera- 
tion till the 9th of December, when it was rejected. 

When the motion was under consideration, I stated to the Senate 
my motive for making it ; my full conviction that an amendment to the 
Constitution was indispensable for the annexation of Louisiana to the 
Union ; and for the admission of its inhabitants to the rights and 
priveleges of citizens of the United States. That the consent of 
the people of Louisiana was equally necessary ; and I read the drafts 
which I had prepared, of an amendment to the Constitution, and of 
a resolution for taking the free vote of the people of Louisiana, which 
I proposed submitting to the committee, if the Senate would indulge 
me by appointing one. 
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No attempt was made to answer my reasoning, but my motion was 
rejected. Before offering the resolution, I had twice called upon Mr. 
Madison, then Secretary of State; had expressed to him my own 
opinions upon the constitutional points, and the wish that measures to 
the effect of removing the difficulties should be introduced into Con- 
gress, by some leading friend and supporter of the administration. 
At our first interview, I left him under a doubt whether this course 
of proceeding would be taken by the administration or not ; and I 
told him I should not move in the matter, if any friend of the adminis- 
tration would undertake it. 

At the second meeting, he informed me that no such measure would 
be proposed on the part of the administration, and it was in consequence 
of this information that I made the motion in the Senate for the 
appointment of the committee. The administration and its friends in 
Congress had determined to assume and exercise all the powers of 
government in Louisiana and all the powers of annexing it to the 
Union, without asking questions about their authority. 

On the 10th of January, 1804, I offered to the Senate the following 
resolutions : 

" 1. Resolved, That the People of the United States have never in any 
manner delegated to this Senate the power of giving its Legislative con- 
currence to any act for imposing taxes upon the inhabitants of Louisiana, 
without their consent. 

" 2. Resolved, That by concurring in any act of Legislation for impos- 
ing taxes upon the inhabitants of Louisiana without their consent, the 
Senate would assume a power unwarranted by the Constitution and 
dangerous to the Liberties of the People of the United States. 

" 3. Resolved, That the power of originating bills for raising revenue, 
being exclusively vested in the House of Representatives, these Resolu- 
tions be carried to them by the Secretary of the Senate : that whenever 
they think proper, they may adopt such measures as to their wisdom may 
appear necessary and expedient for raising and collecting a revenue from 
Louisiana.' ' 

At the time when I offered these Resolutions, the act " for laying 
and collecting duties on imports and tonnage within the territories ceded 
to the United States by the Treaty of the 30th of April, 1803, between 
the United States and the French Republic and for other purposes," 
(Bioren, U. S. Laws, vol. 3, p. 569,) was in discussion before the Sen- 
ate, I strenuously opposed and voted against that act, in all its stages, 
on the sole ground that it transcended the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. But as the mere record of votes by yeas and nays could not 
show the principle upon which my votes were given, I offered these 
Resolutions well knowing that they would not be adopted, but for the 
purpose of putting upon record my solemn protest against the assump- 
tion and exercise by Congress of such unconstitutional powers. 

69 
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A letter from Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Sibley has been recently published, 
written in June, 1803, after he had received the Louisiana Treaties, 
in which he clearly and unequivocally expresses the opinion that an 
amendment to the Constitution would be necessary to carry them into 
full execution. Yet, without any such amendment to the Constitution, 
Mr. Jefferson did, as President of the United States, sign all those acts 
for the government and taxation of the People of Louisiana, and did 
exercise all the powers vested in him by them. 

Now, sir, as the letter from Mr. Madison to you, upon which I am 
commenting, has been avowedly published as a refutation of the opin- 
ions contained in the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, upon 
the bearing of the duty enjoined upon Congress in the constitution, by 
means of taxation, to provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare, as authority for the protection of domestic industry; and as in the 
newspaper which I have before me, that Letter is introduced with a 
declaration by its publisher, that " it completely overthrows the heresy 
which Mr. Adams has advocated in this Report," I now call upon you, in 
the face of the nation, to state, by virtue of what enumerated power in 
the Constitution of the United States, Mr. Jefferson did, as President 
of the United States, sign, and then, as the chief Executive Magistrate 
of the Union, carry into effect, the acts of Congress, of which I here 
subjoin the titles, and the dates upon which they received his sanction. 

1. An Act to enable the President of the United States to take pos- 
session of the territories ceded by France to the United States, by the 
Treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th of April last, and for the tempo- 
rary government thereof, 31st October, 1803. 

2. An Act for laying and collecting duties on imports and tonnage 
within the territories ceded by the United States by the treaty of the 
30th of April, 1803, between the United States and the French Repub- 
lic, and for other purposes, 24th February, 1804. 

3. An Act relating to the recording, registering, and enrolling of 
ships or vessels in the District of Orleans, 25th February, 1804. 

4. An Act providing for the expenses of the civil government of 
Louisiana, 19th March, 1804. 

5. An Act erecting Louisiana into two territories, and providing for 
the temporary government thereof, 26th March, 1804. 

If you can discover in the Constitution of the United States the 
shadow of an enumerated power, other than these " harmless words]' 
and this repudiated sweeping clause, delegating to the Congress of the 
United States the power to enact those laws, and to the President of 
the United States the power to sanction and then to execute them, you 
will confer upon me a high obligation by pointing it out. 

By what process the mind of Mr. Jefferson was operated upon, be- 
tween the month of June, when he declared, in his letter to Dr. Sibley 
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his opinion that an amendment to the Constitution was necessary to 
consummate the acquisition of Louisiana, and the 31st of October, when 
he signed the first of these acts, has never been made known to the world. 
That he wilfully and deliberately violated the Constitution of the 
United States, and his official oath to preserve, protect, and defend it, 
I never have felt myself justified in believing, nor am I willing to be- 
lieve it now. To that supposition there is this alternative ; and if there 
is another, I solemnly demand of you, and of every other surviving 
friend of Mr. Jefferson and of his reputation with posterity, to set it 
forth. 

The alternative is, that Mr. Jefferson did, pro hac vice, adopt the 
principle of liberal construction to the grant of powers in the Constitu- 
tion. That he concurred in the exercise of the power of taxation upon 
the people to the amount of fifteen millions of dollars, to provide (by the 
purchase of Louisiana) for the common defence and general welfare of 
the Union, and that, after having completed the purchase, he was war- 
ranted in giving his sanction to all laws necessary and proper to carry 
the whole transaction into execution, however identified such laws 
might be with the principles of an absolute monarchy, and however 
irreconcileable with the fundamental principles of our republican 
institutions. 

I have stated that upon the passage of this first act, and for taking 
possession of Louisiana, and for the temporary government thereof? 
through the House of Representatives, this very paragraph of the Con- 
stitution was cited by Mr. Rodney, of Delaware, a distinguished law- 
yer and statesman, and then an ardent friend and supporter of Mr. 
Jefferson's administration, as containing the grant of power by which 
Congress was authorized to make the acquisition of Louisiana. I have 
said that by giving this construction, an easy and natural, but very 
liberal construction, to that paragraph, and calling to its aid the sweep- 
ing clause, the purchase of Louisiana, and all the laws of Congress 
enacted for carrying it into full execution, were strictly constitutional. 
And I will now add, that from and after the close of the first session of 
the eighth Congress — that is, from the 27th of March, 1804, 1 have so 
considered, and do so consider them. It was not the construction 
which from the conclusions of my own judgment I had given to that 
paragraph. I had, through a long and interesting session of Congress, 
resisted and opposed the application of that construction to measures 
which in all other respects had my hearty approbation. That construc- 
tion was, however, practically given, by large majorities of both Houses 
of Congress, and by Mr. Jefferson, as President of the United States, in 
the enactment and execution of the five statutes of which I have given 
you the titles and the dates. That construction was acquiesced in by 
the People of the United States and by the People of Louisiana, and 
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thereby, controlling my own judgment, became to me thenceforth a 
part of the fundamental constitutional law of the land. And hence in 
the years 1819 and 1821 I contributed, in the official station which I 
then held, without scruple or hesitation, to the conclusion of the Florida 
Treaty, and to the enactment of laws precisely similar, with reference 
to that province and to its inhabitants, which I had resisted and opposed 
with regard to the province of Louisiana and its people in 1804. 

But the construction of the Constitution having been practically 
and definitely settled with regard to transactions of such import as 
the acquisition, government, and annexation to this Union, of a ter- 
ritory, equal to that of the whole confederated republic before, I was 
left no longer at liberty to apply a narrow and contracted analysis of 
language to those " harmless words," which had conferred upon a Presi- 
dent of the United States the despotic powers of a King of Aragon 
and Castile. I never did draw the inference — and I ask, in this 
respect, not to be misunderstood — I never did draw the inference from 
this succession of facts, and settlement of principles, that these words 
conveyed to Congress a substantive and " indefinite power " ; but I did 
draw the inference, that, as declaratory of the purposes for which the 
power of taxation was granted, and as subsidiary to the duty enjoined 
upon Congress to provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare, they were words efficacious in themselves, and needing no further 
specification of enumerated power to give them life and significancy. 
The substantive and definite power granted is, the power to levy taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises. The duty enjoined upon Congress, for 
the performance and fulfilment of which, they are authorized to exer- 
cise this power, is to provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare. Far from being a grant of indefinite power, these are themselves 
defining words ; they limit the exercise of the powers of taxation, in 
this respect, to the object of providing for the common defence and 
general welfare ; but they extend the lawful exercise of the power 
to all objects fairly and reasonably coming under the denominations 
adapted to the common defence and general welfare. Now, the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana by purchase, and the enactment of all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying that measure into execution by fair and sound 
reasoning, without violence to language or abuse of terms, might be 
included in the obligation of Congress to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare. And I aver, for the purpose of meet- 
ing and refuting your contradiction, if you shall think proper to 
contradict the assertion — I aver, that there is in the Constitution of 
the United States, no other enumerated power granted to Congress 
which could authorize them to enact the five statutes of which I 
have given above the titles, and which were enacted at the first 
session of the eighth Congress, 1803-1804. 
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If, then, the eighth Congress, with the sanction of Mr. Jefferson, as 
President of the United States, did practically give an exposition to 
these words so comprehensive as to embrace within the pale of the 
Constitution all the acts of Congress by which the acquisition of 
Louisiana and its annexation to the Union were consummated, the 
same principle is of right applicable to the exposition of the same 
words in all parallel cases, and no one can deny that the protection 
of domestic industry against foreign competition, and against the hostile 
spirit of rival commercial legislation, is as faithful a performance of 
the obligation to provide for the common defence and general welfare, 
as was the purchase of Louisiana. 

Such, sir, is the foundation of the reasoning upon which, in the 
report of the Committee of Manufactures of the House of Represen- 
tatives upon the Tariff, it is affirmed that the power of Congress to 
protect the domestic industry of the country, by taxation upon the com- 
petition with it of foreign industry, is granted by the power of taxing 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare. I add, that it 
is much more clearly included in this grant of power than the purchase 
of Louisiana and its consequent series of legislation was so included. 
How strictly this power of protecting the native interest by counter- 
vailing legislation, is included in the requisition of Congress to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare, is signally illustrated by 
the following paragraph of the speech of Mr. Huskisson to the British 
House of Commons, delivered on the 12th of May, 1826, upon the 
state of the navigation of the United Kingdom. Speaking of the 
British Navigation Laws, he says, " I am bound to say, that those 
regulations are founded on the first and paramount law of every State, 
the highest ground of political necessity, of providing for our 
own safety and defence." Here, sir, the very words of our Con- 
stitution employed as a direction to Congress for the exercise of the 
granted power of taxing, are used by Mr. Huskisson, as constituting 
the foundation of the whole system of the Navigation Laws of Great 
Britain, and the coincidence of the language used in the two cases is 
the more emphatically demonstrative of the power of Congress implied 
in the injunction, as it is very certain Mr. Huskisson used the words 
without reference to the Constitution of the United States, of which there 
is in the same speech abundant evidence that he was wholly ignorant. 

If, then, there is any essential discordance between the principles of 
constitutional law asserted in the report of the Committee of Manufac- 
tures, with reference to the words common defence and general welfare, 
and the doctrines maintained in the letter from Mr. Madison to you, it 
is not because the report asserts or implies that these words " convey 
to Congress a substantive and indefinite power." The report contains 
no such assertion, — no such implication. 
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Nor, if the argument in Mr. Madison's letter is to prove that these 
words are not competent to authorize Congress to charter a bank, can 
there be found in the report, any heresy to which they can attach for 
controversy or reflection. The author of the report has never asserted, 
nor does he believe that the power to charter a bank is contained in 
this particular grant. But he has no doubt, that if in providing for the 
common defence and general welfare, Congress should find it necessary 
to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to administer the finances of 
the country by means of a bank, the power, the duty, and the purposes 
thus combined, would justify them in the establishment of such an in- 
stitution. The general power to charter a bank must be derived from 
other grants. 

If, however, by the denomination of " harmless words " applied to the 
terms common defence and general welfare, or if the chronological 
tracing of their genealogy through the stages of their progress in the 
constituent convention, back to the articles of confederation, the pur- 
pose of Mr. Madison's argument is to show that these words, associ- 
ated as they are in the Constitution with the grant of power to tax, and 
with the injunction of Congress to provide for, have no more vital 
efficacy than they had in the articles of confederation, where sepa- 
rated from the power of taxation disburthened from the obligation to 
provide, they were confined to the exercise of an authority to settle 
accounts for expenses and charges incurred, then, with the most perfect 
deference for the opinions of Mr. Madison, the reporter of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures is constrained to dissent from them. 

That the words were not in the articles of confederation themselves 
deemed altogether harmless, is proved by the consideration that the 
power of the United States in Congress assembled, to ascertain the 
sums and expenses necessary for the defence and welfare of the United 
States, or any of them, was one of the substantive powers which they 
were interdicted from exercising, unless with the assent of nine States. 
The power granted to the Confederation Congress was to ascertain the 
necessary sums and expenses : and so substantive, though not indefi- 
nite, was that power deemed, that its exercise was prohibited, unless 
with the assent of nine States. The power granted to the Constitu- 
tion Congress is, to levy taxes, imposts, and excises, and the duty 
enjoined upon them is, to provide for the defence and welfare of the 
Union, by the expenditure of the monies levied. In the articles of 
confederation, it was a substantive specific grant of power, in which 
the words defence and welfare, as indicating the purposes for which the 
power might be exercised, were so far from being thought harmless, 
that they warranted the expenses which Congress were authorized to 
ascertain, and so substantive, and so far from indefinite was this grant 
of power considered, that it was classed in the same paragraph with the 
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powers of engaging in a war, of granting letters of marque and re- 
prisal in time of peace, of entering into treaties or alliances, of coining 
money, of regulating the value thereof, of emitting bills, of borrowing 
money on the credit of the United States, of appropriating money, of 
agreeing on the number of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or 
upon the number of land or sea forces to be raised, and of appointing 
a Commander-in-chief of the Army or Navy. For the exercise of 
any one of these powers the Articles of Confederation made the assent 
of nine States indispensable. The terms defence and welfare, in this 
case, though unaccompanied by the epithets common and general, must 
be understood as of the same import as they bear in the Constitu- 
tion, connected with them. They are the exponents of a definite 
specific power, as well in the Articles of Confederation as in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In the Articles of Confederation it was 
a power to ascertain expenses necessary for the specified objects, and the 
abuse of the power was foreclosed, by requiring a majority of two thirds 
of the States for its exercise. In the Constitution it is a power to tax 
the People, granted to Congress with the injunction to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare, by the expenditure of the pro- 
ceeds of taxation. It is as specific and definite as the other injunction, 
to pay the debts of the Union with the proceeds of the same taxa- 
tion. It is a grant of power to Congress, like the other general 
grants to the same body, and is not one of those requiring more than 
a majority of the two Houses, with the sanction of the Executive, for 
its exercise. 

The extent of the power conveyed to Congress by this grant, is un- 
doubtedly dependent upon the construction given to them " to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare." It is a question of more 
or less, and the opinion that they contain (as connected with the power 
to tax) no intrinsic meaning appears to me as erroneous as that which 
assigns to them indefinite and arbitrary power. 

I have shown that Mr. Jefferson and the eighth Congress, practically 
gave to them by their acts for consummating the acquisition of Louis^ 
iana, a more enlarged construction than I deemed admissible. A con- 
struction, however, sustained by the acquiescence of the people, and in 
which I have therefore acquiesced. Before the acquisition of Louisiana, 
I should have held the power granted to Congress in this paragraph 
amply competent to provide by taxation upon foreign competition, for 
the defence of domestic industry. Since the extension given to the 
constructive power by the Louisiana Purchase legislation, I have con- 
sidered that power enlarged to the comprehension of all objects as clearly 
adapted to the common defence and general welfare, as the purchase 
and annexation to the Union of Louisiana. Indulging Mr. Jefferson 
and the eighth Congress in their liberality of construction to this 
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paragraph, necessary to bring within the pale of the Constitution, the 
statutes which they did enact and execute to consummate the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, I cannot consent that they should then step back 
and say, we have adopted the latitudinous construction for an object 
specially suited to our own interests and purposes, and now we will 
return to the doctrines of rigid construction. The acquisition and an- 
nexation to the Union of Louisiana was an achievement of great 
importance to the common defence and general welfare of the Nation, 
and I will not deny that by its magnitude it warranted the application 
of a very liberal principle of construction to the powers of Congress for 
effecting it. But I cannot allow that Mr. Jefferson, as President of 
the United States, but at the same time a citizen of a Southern slave 
holding State, should adopt a broad and liberal construction of the 
terms in which power had been delegated to him, for the accomplish- 
ment of one set of measures, transcendently advantageous to the South- 
ern and slave holding interest ; and to then retreat upon a narrow and 
niggardly construction of the same terms, to deny the power of Congress 
to protect the manufactures of the North, of the Centre, and of the 
West, from foreign rivalry and competition. 

That Mr. Jefferson did so, it is not my intention to affirm. That he 
had no doubt of the power of Congress to protect the native interest, 
not only by taxation, but by prohibition, has been amply proved, and 
particularly by one of his messages to Congress, an extract from which 
was read by me to the House of Representatives in the course of the 
debate upon the Tariff Bill yet under the consideration of Congress. 
Mr. Madison doubts as little as Mr. Jefferson, and his letter to you, of 
which you have permitted the publication to refute the supposed heresy 
divulged in the Report of the Committee of Manufactures, proves by 
its date that it was written by him for no such purpose. The substan- 
tial argument of Mr. Madison's letter is, that the terms common 
defence and general welfare do not convey a grant of substantive and 
indefinite power. So say I. Mr. Madison says that the power of 
Congress to protect domestic by taxation upon foreign industry is im- 
plied in the power to regulate commerce. So say I. And I add that 
it is also contained in the grant of power of taxing to 'provide for the 
common defence and general welfare. In both cases the power is 
implied. It is a constructive power, and so far as I am able to judge 
of the force of language, the derivation of the power from the duty to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare is more direct, more 
immediate, less needing a winding stair-case of argumentation to come 
to the result, than its derivation from the power to regulate commerce. 
The publication, apparently by your authority, of a private letter from 
Mr. Madison to you, with the avowed purpose of affixing the brand of 
heresy upon a principle asserted by me in a document prepared in 
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discharge of a public duty assigned to me by yourself, will, I trust, 
be a sufficient apology to you and to the public, to warrant my 
addressing you in this manner, rather than upon the floor of the 
House. 

I am very respectfully, sir, your servant and fellow-citizen, 

John Quincy Adams. 

A new serial number of the Proceedings, containing the 
record of the meetings in June, October, and November, was 
ready for delivery at this meeting. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

URIEL H. CROCKER. 

BY SAMUEL S. SHAW. 



Uriel Haskell Crocker, eldest son of Uriel and Sarah Kid- 
der (Haskell) Crocker, was born at Boston, December 24, 1832. 
His father came of the old Barnstable family of Crocker, and 
was son of Uriel Crocker (1768-1813), who migrated from 
Barnstable to Boston and ultimately to Marblehead, where he 
married the daughter of Richard James, a prominent ship- 
captain of that place. General John Glover, of Revolutionary 
fame, was her maternal great-uncle. The name Uriel was 
given to his son by Josiah Crocker, a graduate of Harvard 
in 1765, a schoolmaster at Barnstable, and an admirer of 
Milton. The industry, integrity, and business ability of 
the second Uriel Crocker were rewarded by large wealth. 
Beginning as a working apprentice in the printing-office of 
Samuel T. Armstrong, afterwards Mayor and Acting Gov- 
ernor, he became his partner in a successful publishing busi- 
ness, and by wise investments a large capitalist. Living to 
the age of ninety, he had the satisfaction of seeing his sons 
occupying positions of usefulness and honor in the community. 
His son, Uriel Haskell, the subject of this memoir, after 
receiving instruction in the private school of Mr. Thompson 
Kidder, where his proficiency in arithmetic indicated the bent 
of his mind towards mathematical studies, entered the Boston 
Latin School in 1844. In 1849 he was admitted at Harvard 
College, without conditions, as Freshman. He maintained a 
high rank in college, being then as always a conscientious 
worker, and was one of the few whose mathematical tastes led 
them to take the elective course under Professor Peirce. In 
1853 Mr. Crocker graduated thirteenth in a class of eighty- 
eight. It is somewhat difficult to know on what principles 
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parts at Commencement were assigned in that year, and why- 
he was expected to have anything to say about the " Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley," but that was the subject 
of his " Dissertation." By those who knew him in after life, 
anything less likely to occupy his thoughts can hardly be im- 
agined. He became a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and afterwards rarely missed attending a meeting. After 
graduation he entered the Harvard Law School and took his 
degree of LL.B. in 1855. 

On leaving the Law School Mr. Crocker entered the office 
of Sidney Bartlett, Esq., 16 Court Street, as a student. He 
was admitted to the bar, on examination, on April 1, 1856, 
and in the following September shared the office of George 
W. Tuxbury, Esq., with whose business he was to some extent 
associated, and the connection lasted till 1863. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Crocker to be but very slightly 
influenced by the tide of popular opinion around him. An 
illustration of this is to be found in an early performance of 
his, a letter written in the midst of the excitement over the 
Trent affair, which appeared in the Boston Journal of No- 
vember 25, 1861, in which he laid down sound principles of 
international law under the modest guise of suggestions as to 
the importance of fully understanding the strength of an op- 
ponent's case. This cautious manner of approaching the sub- 
ject is significant of the state of public opinion at the time. 

Mr. Crocker's practice was, during the earlier period, largely 
that of a conveyancer, and as such he acted as examiner of 
titles for the Franklin Savings Bank. A rare skill in perceiv- 
ing the practical bearing of a reported case, and of expressing 
it in condensed and accurate language, led him into the prac- 
tice of making notes for his own use. The germ of his after 
published work may be found in an abstract of cases on the 
subject of Notice to Quit in the Monthly Law Reporter of 
May, 1858, which was expanded into his book, published in 
1867, entitled " Notes on Common Forms : A Book of Massa- 
chusetts Law." As indicated in the title, he made no attempt 
to lay r down or illustrate general principles, nor to write a 
treatise, but he furnished first help for those who required an 
immediate answer to some question relating to our local prac- 
tice, which frequently proved to be all the help that was 
needed. The first edition of five hundred copies, printed at 
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his own expense, yielded only a nominal profit. It was fol- 
lowed by three enlarged editions, in 1871, 1883, and 1902 re- 
spectively, the last being in the hands of the printer at the 
time of the author's death, and the popularity and consequent 
profits of the work were constantly increasing. But pecuniary 
profits were a secondary consideration with Mr. Crocker. He 
did not work for them, but for the satisfaction of doing some- 
thing useful thoroughly well. The taste for order and thor- 
oughness in everything he had to do with was shown in all 
his surroundings. His desk was always cleared for action ; 
no dead and dusty documents encumbered the pigeon-holes, 
no heterogeneous pile of papers obstructed the freedom of his 
work. His accounts were all carefully kept by double entry. 

In 1866 he was joined in business by his brother, George G. 
Crocker, and they published together, in 1869, the first edition 
of the "Notes on the General Statutes of Massachusetts." 
The " Notes " were such as a careful lawyer, who followed 
subsequent legislation and the reported decisions, would make 
for himself, and relieved the profession of that trouble, besides 
giving the benefit of Mr. Crocker's intelligent appreciation and 
clear statement of cases. Two more editions of this work, in 
which the additions were mostly made by Mr. U. H. Crocker, 
were published in 1874 and 1882, the latter called " Notes on 
the Public Statutes," and the final one in 1891. It is safe to 
say that for Massachusetts lawyers few books have furnished 
more effectual assistance of a practical kind than Mr. Crocker's 
" Notes." To this the press bore ample testimony. Among 
other acknowledgments we have one from Judge Thomas, 
formerly of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts: " There has 
not been a day (dies juridica) since I purchased your ' Notes 
on the General Statutes ' that I have not had occasion to use 
them and every time with an increased sense of their value. 
The book is an extremely happy suggestion, carried out with 
care and fidelity. It seems to me as indispensable as the stat- 
utes themselves. I am greatly obliged to you for having done 
the work and for having done it so well." 

A somewhat singular result of Mr. Crocker's studies in con- 
veyancing was his contribution to the October number of the 
American Law Review, 1875, of an article entitled " The 
History of a Title," which surprised his friends and the public. 
It is a delightful species of "legal fiction" instructive and 
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entertaining. He imagines a title to real estate in Boston, 
supposed in 1860 to be unimpeachable under a will of 1830. 
A successful claim, founded on a rule of law (for which book 
and page are given), suddenly undermines the supposed va- 
lidity of this title. The claimant, however, finds that he has 
acquired a castle in the air, owing to the operation of a rule 
of rare application upon a very unusual state of facts (here 
book and page again), and so on through a series of dissolving 
views, each in turn dispelled by some newly discovered evi- 
dence, until the seventeenth century is reached, when the 
bottom drops out of everything and the estate is found for- 
feited, by breach of a condition created in 1660, to the heirs 
of a man who proves to have been the ancestor of our owner 
of 1860, who thereupon establishes his descent and recovers 
the property. The story is told with a quiet ease and an air 
of truth which deceived some simple souls, and kept them 
awake at night thinking of the instability of their possessions. 
The " History of a Title " has been reproduced in various 
forms and used for various purposes, but especially to adver- 
tise title insurance companies. It was also made the basis of 
a novel by Edwin L. Bynner, entitled " Damen's Ghost." 

A subject of public utility on which Mr. Crocker expended 
a great deal of. time and thought was a park system for Bos- 
ton. The question of a park had been agitated, but generally 
on the assumption that a compact area would be taken. He 
seems to have been the first projector of a park laid out on the 
general principle, then novel, of a long stretch of parkway, 
which has since been adopted, although he was disappointed 
by the rejection of the particular location which he had him- 
self devised. He first published his views in a letter printed 
in the Daily Advertiser of December 4, 1869. He proposed 
a driveway which, starting from a point on the Milldam some- 
where near the present end of the Harvard Bridge, should 
skirt the Charles River and run through an ornamental em- 
bankment to a then unimproved estate of sixty acres between 
the Brighton road and the river, which was to be included in 
and form an important part of the system. From this point 
the road should cross the Brighton road and the Boston and 
Albany Railroad and immediately enter a very wild, wooded, 
and uneven piece of land, which, with a very little expense, 
could be converted into one of the most picturesque spots im- 
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aginable. The park land would extend to the Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir, varying greatly in width at different points. Corey 
Hill would be included in it. In this letter a suggestion an- 
ticipated the dam at Craigie's Bridge now in course of con- 
struction. The plan was received with much favor and ably 
seconded by Mr. Francis L. Lee. A petition was presented 
to the Legislature of 1870 praying for a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council, whose duty should be 
to lay out in or near the city of Boston one or more public 
parks, signed by many influential citizens, provision being 
made to apportion the expense among the cities and towns to 
be benefited. Mr. Crocker appeared before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House in support of the petition. He drafted 
the bill which was reported providing for a mixed commission 
of nine, four members to be appointed by the Governor, four 
by the City Council, the Mayor of Boston to be the ninth. 
The bill was passed with some amendments, but was not to 
go into full effect unless accepted by two-thirds of the legal 
voters of Boston at the next State election. As the time for 
voting approached, the plan received a warm support from the 
press and also opposition of the noisy sort. Hand bills ex- 
horted the people to vote u No " to a proposal to tax Boston 
for the benefit of the land-owners of Brookline and Brighton, 
and to reject a bill pushed by the Boston Water Power Com- 
pany and the aristocrats of Commonwealth Avenue, etc. The 
opposition was successful, and the act failed of acceptance by 
a few hundred votes, largely, it is said, by the controlling 
pressure of the recently annexed Dorchester, which believed 
in nothing beyond the strict city limits. Mr. Crocker was 
not discouraged ; the project of a park was not dropped. It 
was taken up by the City Government, and Mr. Crocker con- 
tinued to appear before committees and to write for the press 
in support of his original idea. The question continued to be 
agitated until the passage of the Act of 1875, which in its 
main features followed Mr. Crocker's plan. He was not ap- 
pointed a Park Commissioner, as he should have been. 

He had a share in a great improvement in the method of 
indexing deeds recorded in the Suffolk Registry. A large 
part of the work of a conveyancer had consisted in running 
down the entries, examining every deed of a given grantor, and 
making for himself a schedule, in which enough of description 
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of the property was added to serve for future purposes and 
to relieve him from doing the work over again. These 
schedules multiplied as his work went on and became a 
valuable part of his stock in trade. The model of a " De- 
scriptive Index " covering the years 1854-1871 was the work 
of the Conveyancers Association, of which Mr. Crocker was 
treasurer. It took the place of the private schedules. It be- 
came the property of the county of Suffolk in 1882 at a loss 
to the projectors, and all indexes are now required to be made 
on the " descriptive " model, saving an immense amount of 
time and drudgery to the examiner of titles. It was another 
instance of Mr. Crocker laboring and others entering into his 
labors. 

In December, 1873, Mr. Crocker was elected to the Common 
Council for Ward Six, and represented that ward and Ward 
Nine, covering nearly the same territory, during the years 1874, 
1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. Having no private or party ends 
to pursue, he was in a position to encounter the schemes of 
ward politicians with a free hand, and made some personal 
enemies, but he was highly respected by his fellow members 
in general and exercised a decided influence. He was one of 
the most prominent and effective speakers and was always 
listened to. A very determined and influential opponent 
attempted without success to separate him from his constit- 
uents and friends by a gerrymandering division of wards. In 
1874 he was on the Committee of Public Lands and Printing. 
During the following years he was on the committees of 
Public Lands, Ordinances, and Judiciary. Among the meas- 
ures proposed or supported by him was the ordinance pro- 
hibiting contractors from assigning their claims against the 
city and leaving their men unpaid. In 1885 he labored with- 
out success to change the beginning of the financial year and 
the management of the sinking funds. The first was after- 
wards effected under Mayor Matthews. On his retirement 
a complimentary dinner was given to him by prominent citi- 
zens, at which Mr. Henry Lee presided. 

In the year 1877 the country was going through a long 
period of business depression, and everybody was discussing its 
causes. A favorite theory was that it had been occasioned by 
waste of capital, and that the remedy was to be found in the 
general practice of economy. This struck Mr. Crocker as a 
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harmful fallacy, that is to say, when considered as advice to 
capitalists having incomes larger than their needs. He be- 
came fascinated with the subject, and for the rest of his life he 
was continually turning it over in his mind and becoming 
more and more confident in the correctness of his views and 
clearer in his . expression of them. Without making a study 
of political economy in general or caring much about other 
economic questions, he concentrated his economic thinking 
upon a single thesis, the possibility of a general overproduc- 
tion as a cause of commercial depression. A thin volume, en- 
titled " Excessive Supply a Cause of Commercial Distress,'' 
published in 1884, contains his earlier attempts to obtain a 
hearing, beginning with a letter to the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of August 8, 1877, and including an article which had 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 1878 entitled " Saving 
versus Spending — The Hard Times — Two Theories as to 
the Causes and the Remedy." Then followed a series of thin 
volumes beginning with u The Depression in Trade and the 
Wages of Labor," 1886, with the felicitous motto from Prov- 
erbs, " There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty." 
In this he suggests that if a larger share of the profits of 
manufacturing were given to wage-earners, it would increase 
their purchasing power and consequent consumption, and tend 
to maintain equilibrium between production and consumption. 
Next came, in 1887, " Overproduction and Commercial Dis- 
tress," in which he combats Mill's argument to prove the im- 
possibility of a general overproduction, an argument apparently 
regarded by the economists as having overthrown all theories of 
" gluts " previously held. It is founded on the assumption that 
no man labors for anything which he does not expect to consume 
himself or to exchange for something else which he expects to 
consume, — a proposition which may be true in some primitive 
state of society, but which does not apply to modern industrial 
conditions. On the contrary, Mr. Crocker would say, modern 
industry is controlled by capitalists whose aim is the accumu- 
lation of fortunes and not of things which they expect to con- 
sume personally, to whom stoppage of operations, easy to the 
primitive worker who has supplied his own wants, is fre- 
quently worse than running at a loss and piling up unsalable 
goods. A pamphlet entitled "Excess of Supply, its Cause and 
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its Results," was printed in January, 1890. Mr. Crocker con- 
tributed two articles to the Quarterly Journal of Economics, — 
the first in April, 1877, on " General Overproduction," the 
second in April, 1892, on " The Overproduction Fallacy," — and 
an article by him on " Diminishing Returns from Investments " 
appeared in the Social Economist for April, 1893. Finally a 
little book entitled " The Cause of Hard Times " was published 
in 1895, of which a revised edition came out in 1896. In the 
mean time he was carrying on' an active propaganda, and sent 
copies of his books to professors, institutions, business men, 
and in fact to everybody whose opinion he thought worth in- 
fluencing. Almost all the college professors dissented from 
his conclusions. When he could engage one in a correspond- 
ence he followed him up with untiring pertinacity until the 
professor cried, " Hold, enough ! " As he never met with any- 
thing that seemed to him a satisfactory answer to his own ar- 
guments, he could not understand why his opponent should 
not surrender unconditionally and make a public recantation 
of errors. In this, as in some other affairs of life, he showed 
an inability to make due allowance for ordinary human nature. 
But he was not altogether without the approbation of econo- 
mists more or less professional. His views met the approval 
of Professor, afterwards President, Hadley, of Yale, of Pro- 
fessors Francis Bo wen, J. Allen Smith, and F. Spencer Bald- 
win, of Messrs. David A. Wells, Carroll D. Wright, and others. 
In England his books were warmly welcomed by Mr. John A. 
Hobson, lecturer and author, who distributed copies among 
his countrymen. It was favorably received by Professor 
William Smart of Glasgow, who had been a manufacturer, and 
who remarked that many economists agreed with Mr. Crocker, 
but let the subject alone as something dangerous ; also by Pro- 
fessor Francis Y. Edgeworth, of the British Economic Associa- 
tion, and Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. Business 
men generally agreed with Mr. Crocker. While the opposing 
professors dealt in formulas of an abstract nature, not very 
obviously applicable to facts, men conversant with the busi- 
ness situation expressed themselves in terms drawn more 
directly from practice. The venerable Hugh McCulloch, 
formerly Secretary of the Treasury, said in 1886 of " Depres- 
sion in Trade and the Wages of Labor " : "It* is the best and 
clearest exposition of the cause of the depression which I have 
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seen. There is such a thing as overproduction, Mill to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It has been felt for many years 
throughout the world, and is unquestionably, as you have so 
clearly shown, the inevitable result of the invention and use 
of labor-saving machinery in all branches of industry." Mr. 
Francis B. Thurber, merchant, of New York, wrote, on July 
7, 1886 : " Business men know that periods of overproduction 
frequently occur, and those who have observed the phenomena 
of those periods know that they are invariably accompanied or 
closely followed by an underconsumption, or, in other words, a 
reduced purchasing power of the masses. . . . When an over- 
stocked market forces a shutdown of the mills, it necessarily 
reduces the revenue and the purchasing power of the 
operatives." 

What may be considered Mr. Crocker's farewell to the pro- 
fessional economists is characteristic and amusing. Chapter 
XVII. of the " Cause of Hard Times " is entitled " A Har- 
vard Professor's Question." Coming across a Harvard exam- 
ination paper containing the question, " Supposing everybody 
resolved to consume productively only, what would be the 
result ? " he saw his opportunity and seized upon it with 
eagerness. It brought out distinctly the part which unpro- 
ductive consumption, or spending, plays in his theory. In 
fact, his whole doctrine is that too many people have resolved 
to consume productively only, and have multiplied the means 
of production, otherwise their savings, beyond any ability to 
dispose of the products remuneratively. He at once wrote to 
Cambridge, asking for the proper answer to the question. 
The professor appealed to replied that the question was not 
his, but he imagined that his colleague would hold that the 
answer might properly depend on conditions of time and 
place. It may be remarked, in passing, that the question 
seems to apply more obviously to this world than to any other, 
and to the present time rather than to the past or future. 
Attempts to elicit anything more definite from that gentle- 
man or from his associate failed. Mr. Crocker then goes on 
to answer the question himself, and to show that the first 
result would be the stoppage of the consumption of all luxu- 
ries and comforts not contributing to mankind's efficiency in 
production, with the result of reducing to idleness thousands 
whose work is to supply the material for an unproductive 
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consumption, and ultimately the absence of any market for 
the products resulting from the productive consumption. Mr, 
Crocker says sadly : " When I ask the professors what opinions 
they hold on these subjects, they either fail to take any notice 
of my questions, or, like Jack Bunsby, reply that the answer 
might properly depend on conditions of time and place. It 
may amuse one to speculate how high a mark the stu- 
dent would have received who should have been brilliant 
enough to write down this answer in his examination 
paper." 

Mr. Crocker showed his critical sagacity in establishing the 
date and the authorship of the Book of Possessions of the 
Inhabitants of Boston, reproduced by the Record Commis- 
sioners early in their series. Their suggestion was that the 
list of land-owners had been made in 1652, after the discharge 
of William Aspinwall from the post of Recorder of Suffolk 
County. In the columns of the Daily Advertiser of Novem- 
ber 21, 1877, Mr. Crocker showed from internal evidence that 
the book was written by Aspinwall during the period of his 
Recordership, 1644-1651, — a view which was fully corrobo- 
rated soon after, when he obtained from Rhode Island the 
fac-simile of Aspin wall's indisputable signature, an account of 
which was given in the Advertiser of December 15 following. 
In a second edition the Record Commissioners acknowledged 
the force of Mr. Crocker's reasoning, and gave up their former 
hypothesis as untenable. 

In 1878, being then attorney for the Franklin Savings Bank, 
Mr. Crocker, at the request of Charles R. Train, Esq., Attor- 
ney-General, drew the Order issued by the Savings Bank Com- 
missioners under the provisions of Statute 1878, chap. 73. A 
savings-bank panic was then rapidly spreading. The rule laid 
down in the Order was that no depositor should be paid more 
than a certain percentage each year, and only on condition 
that if the bank should afterwards prove to be insolvent, he 
should be entitled to receive only such a sum as should be 
sufficient, with payments already made, to make up a dividend 
proportionate to the whole of his original claim. Thus those 
who hastened to get their money out would fail to gain any 
advantage. At the same time those who were in immediate 
want of money would be enabled to ohtain as much as would 
in ordinary cases be sufficient for their immediate necessities* 
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The plan worked extremely well. . Most savings banks took 
advantage of it, and runs were stopped. 

On the 13th of April, 1880, Mr. Crocker was appointed, 
with Charles Allen and James M. Barker, Esquires, one of the 
commissioners to revise the Statutes of the Commonwealth. 
Their work was known as the Public Statutes of 1882. With- 
out attempting to apportion the merits of this compilation, it 
may be said that Mr. Crocker considered himself entitled to 
special credit for simplifying the marginal notes and recasting 
the form of probate bonds. 

Somewhat similar work was done by Mr. Crocker in the 
revision of the City Ordinances, in conjunction with Messrs. 
S. B. Stebbins, W. F. Wharton, and G. Morse, a commission 
appointed March 1, 1882. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that Mr. Crocker's 
love for the practical and useful dominated his life and work. 
He never attempted anything that he did not feel himself com- 
petent to perform, and what he did attempt he performed with 
great thoroughness and finish. Strictly honorable in his own 
motives, he was impatient of all crookedness, pretence, and 
humbug in others, and at times he may have appeared unduly 
severe in his judgments, but he was of a kind and genial 
nature and a good friend. His tastes were not especially 
literary; his book knowledge was such as came to him inci- 
dentally from his profession or from his economic theory. 
He was fond of pictures by modern artists, but cared little 
for, and was rather sceptical about, the old masters. 

Mr. Crocker died on the 8th of March, 1902, of an affection 
of the heart, after an illness of about three weeks. 

Mr. Crocker was twice married : first, on January 15, 1861, 
to Clara Garland Ballard, daughter of Joseph and Clarissa 
(Leavitt) Ballard, of Boston, by whom he had three sons, who 
survived him ; and second, on April 29, 1893, to Ann Jane 
Fitz, daughter of William H. and Eliza Jane (Baxter) Fitz 
(or Fitzpatrick). 

He was elected a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society on February 14, 1884. He was a member of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Society, the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society, a 
Republican Institution, and of the Union, St. Botolph, Coun- 
try, New Riding, and Unitarian clubs in Boston. He served 
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as clerk, treasurer,' and director of the South Cove Corpora- 
tion, director and president of the United States Hotel Com- 
pany, clerk, treasurer, and president of the Proprietors of 
the Revere House, director of the Northern (New Hamp- 
shire) Railroad, chairman of the standing committee of the 
West Church, treasurer of the Boston Civil Service Reform 
Association, member of the General Committee of the Citi- 
zens' Association of Boston, president of the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, and member of the Board of Managers of the Home 
for Aged Colored Women. 



